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THE OUTLOOK. 


DELEGATE laborers’ convention has been held 

during the past week at Portland, Oregon, to 
devise some means of getting rid of the Chinese. Ap- 
parently some of the most eminent citizens of Oregon 
attended and participated in the meeting. A large 
number of labor organizations were represented ; but 
the attendance was not confined to such representa- 
tives. The resolutions call on all employers to discharge 
the Chinese in their employ, and direct the delegates 
on returning to their homes to notify the Chinese in 
their several districts toleave before November 1. A 
number of Chinese have already been discharged by 
employers fearing an attack; in other cases the 
Chinese have lefi without waiting for discharge ; 
and the situation is so threatening that the ‘‘ Orego- 
nian” calis on the President to send troops to Paget 
Sound to preserve the peace and protect the Chinese 
from violence. The Pacific Railroad is not inclined 
to yield to the demand for the exclusion of the Ohi- 


nese ; how far its resistance is due to humane, how 
far to economic, considerations it is not for us to 
judge. 


We confess ourselves quite unable to comprehend 
how men of humane, not to say Christian, character 
can give their sanction to these apparently inhuman 
proceedings. To exclude Chinese from coming to 
America is a species of Native Americanism which 
we could well understand, though we do not approve 
it; but to demand the discharge of peaceable labor- 
ers already here, to expel them from employment, to 
make no provision even for their return home, to 
turn them over to beggary and starvation, and to do 
this in the interest of labor, simply defies all attempt 
at explanation, except that a multitude in a panic is 
never restrained by either judgment or conscience. 
We can, however, very readily comprehend how such 
a state of things grows naturally out of our present 
industrial system, and is one of its evil fruits. 
‘*Labor is a commodity to be hired in the cheapest 
market :” that aphorism of political economy at once 
converts all capitalists into bears, who combine to 
depress the labor market and to import cheaper 
labor from the ends of the world ; it converts all 
workingmen into bulls, who combine to enhance the 
price of labor and to keep all cheap competitors out. 
The poor Chinaman, in the battle between the bulls 
and the bears on the Pacific coast, is likely to be 
gored to death by the bulls, who just now have the 
better of the battle. Nor can we wonder at the 
workingman or his tactics. He has been taught that 
the country ought to protect him from the products 
of cheap labor by a tax imposed on them to keep 
them out of the country, and give him a monopoly 
of the American market; and, naturally enough, 
when he sees capital importing the cheap labor itself, 
and taking all the profits of protection, he thinks 
that the labor as well as the product must be exclud- 
ed. Only one step further is needed to make a con- 
sistent system: destroy all foreign work which has 
got into the country, as well as expel the foreign 
workmen. Why not? We are glad to see, by the 
way, that the Portland Convention condemned the 
Western Washington Congregational Association in 
asking for the unqualified repeal of the Chinese re- 
striction act. It is very creditable to the Congrega- 
tionalists. How about the other Christian denomina- 
tions on the Pacific coast? Are they asleep, that they 
are not also condemned ? 





The question whether every manufacture and sale 
of alcoholic liquor to be used as a beverage is im- 
moral is presented before the voters of this State this 
Fall, and it is well for them to know the facts accu- 
rately and consider the iss e clearly. It appears that 
Mr. Ira Davenport, the Republican candidate for 
Governor, is, or until recently has been, the Pres- 
ident of the Pleasant Valley Wine Oo., a company 
in Central New York with large vineyards, where 
they cultivate the grape, which they subsequently con- 
vert into wine. There is no charge, so far as we have 
seen, of adulteration ; on the contrary, the company 
appears to have made its money by furnishing a pure 
wine made from the juice of the grape ; nor is there 
any reason to suppose that he or his corporation have 
interested themselves to establish bars or saloons in 
order to create a market for their goods ; but, on the 
other hand, there is no pretense that he has sold it 
only to the drug stores, or intended it only for med- 
icine. As the chief product of the company is wine 
—though it has made some brandy—it is presumable 
that it has found its chief market neither in the bar- 
room nor in the sick-room, but on the dinner- 
table. It is truethat Mr. Davenport had no personal 
interest in the business, and made no money out 
of it, that he went into it as executor for a de- 
ceased friend to save his estate for the wife and the 
children, and went out of it when he had accom- 
plished this purpose. But this fact, though it 





make the business itself moral. It is not right to 
go into an immoral business even for the sake of 
a widow and orphans, and the question whether 
this business is immoral therefore remains. There 
are very few persons who will think the mother 
or grandmother guilty of wrong-doing because she 
made blackberry or currant wine; or the father 
culpable for sending his apples to the cider-mill. 
The real question in this case is whether the making 
becomes culpable if the wine is made for the market. 
We do not think so; and the case illustrates the 
declaration of The Christian Union, a few weeks 
ago, that prohibition does not commend itself to the 
general conscience because it condemns indiscrim- 
inately all manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors. 
But the issue is one which the Republicans have 
raised by their nomination, and which their organs 
should meet and discuss ina manly way. They just 
now appear to be fighting rather shy of it. 





It was Gambetta’s belief that the adoption of the 
system of scrutin de liste, or election by general 
ticket, in France would consolidate and reinforce the 
Republicans, and would obviate the difticulties result- 
ing from the breaking up of parties into small 
sections. Apparently the first election under the new 
law has failed to fulfill these expectations, although 
it must be remembered that first results are often 
misleading and afford small ground for final judg- 
ment. So far as reports have reached us as we go to 
press, the French elections on Sunday resulted in very 
large Conservative gains and very considerable 
Republican losses. The Conservatives have appar- 
ently gained over ninety seats and lost but five, 
although a number of departments are still to be 
heard from and a number of second ballots will be 
necessary. The probabilities are that the Repub- 
licans will still control the Assembly, but with a 
reduced majority. One beneficial result of their 
losses may be a stronger coalition of the various 
sections and a more efficient and capable government 
in consequence. 


The embassauors of the Great Powers held their 
first conference on the question of the difficulty in 
Roumelia at Constantinople last Monday, bunt, of 
course, without reaching any definite results. In fact, 
they have not yet touched upon the main questions 
at all. Inthe meantime Bulgaria is pushing on her 
warlike preparations, and every day’s delay will mak« 
more difficult a restoration of the former state ot! 
things. That such a restoration will even be at- 
tempted no one believes. The real object of the con 
ference of the Powers is to prevent further complica- 
tions. The whole southeastern section of Europe is 
full of inflammable matter, and the fire kindled in 
Roumelia might be easily communicated in severai 
directions. To hold Greece and Servia in check, to 
satisfy the Turk, and to keep a watchful eye on the 
maneuvers and intrigues of each other, is the pres- 
ent réle of all the great Powers in this matter. 


The unspeakable Turk has so familiarized th» 
world with his general inefficiency in these late years 
that the facts which came to light regarding the Turk- 
ish army last week surprised nobody but the Turk 
himself. Among the Turkish Ministers who weni: 
out of power at the close of last month was Ghazi 
Osman Pasha, the Minister of War, and it has now 
developed that under the mismanagement of thix 
Minister the army was almost entirely neglected, and 
large sums of money that had been devoted to mili- 
tary purposes were used in what is euphoniously 
described as ‘‘other ways.” The detachment at 
Adrianople, which was supposed to be 15,000 strong, 
contains less than half that number of men, anit 
these are shoeless, for the most part, and without 
uniforms. The cavalry is in good order, with the 
unimportant exception of an entire lack of horses ; 
there are several ironclads just ready to sail, but 
they are detained by the absence of coal. In fact, 
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tion and inefficiency all along the line—a fact which 
is likely to exercise a very pacific effect so far as 
Turkey is concerned. Turkey affords a fine illustra- 
tion, on a large scale, of a once prosperous business 
now gone into bankruptcy, and yet kept alive by 
creditors who are so distrustful of each other and so 
avaricious that they prefer to pay an annual assess- 
ment to keep up the present condition of things 
rather than close out the business and divide the 
small remaining assets. The Eastern question is no 
sooner settled iu one place than it breaks out in an- 
other. First it isin Egypt, then Afghanistan ; now 
it returns again to Turkey ; and the world which has 
seen so many kaleidoscopic changes in the East will 
not be surprised at any denowement of the present 
drama. 


The action of the German Government in prosecut- 
ing several members of the Reichstag for having re- 
ceived subsidies from their political parties has 
raised again, and ina more defi ite way, the ques- 
tion of the regular payment of members of that body. 
The same question is likely to come up in England 
before long ; the extension of the franchise and the 
introduction of a gieat body of poor voters will bring 
into Parliament men who will be unable to accept 
public position unless a sufficient salary is attached. 
In Germany the question has often been discussed, 
and the members of the Reichstag would probably 
have been paid if the Government had not vigorously 
opposed such an arrangement at the time of the 
adoption of the present German Constitution. When 
Bismarck introduced universal suffrage he endeavy- 
ored, apparently, to exercise a counteracting influ- 
ence by making the possession of fortune almost a 
necessary condition to a seat in the German Parlia- 
ment. His desire seems to have been—and in a cer 
tain measure it has been rea!ized—to secure a thor- 
oughly representative assembly, in which not only 
political interests should find expression, but com- 
mercial, agricultural, scientific, and educational in- 
tere-ts should bave equal voices. The result bas in 
part justified his endeavor. The debates iu the Ger- 
man Reichstag on apy question requiring thorough 
technical knowledge make the debates in Congress 
on such subjects seem puerile. But what has been 
gained in this direction has been lost largely in the 
lack of political freedom, and in the absence of a 
healthy constitutional development. The poorer 
classes have, of course, sent men from their own 
ranks into the Reichstag, and it has been impossible 
for these men to devote themselves to public matters 
without receiving some compensation; they have 
consequently been supported by their parties. The 
objections to this method are obvious ; a representa- 
tive who depends for his living upon the gratuity of 
a national committee, for instance, would not be 
likely to vote against his party often, or to manifest 
any independence of political action. The result is 
a political tyranny intolerable to able men. 





Massachusetts has been the leader of Republican 
thonght, so that the action of Massachusetts Repub- 
licans has a certain national significance. Senator 
Hoar, the Chairman of the Convention, followed the 
leadership of Senator Sherman and Judge Foraker in 
Ohio, and emphasized the necessity of electing the 
Republican candidates on the ground that a sufficient 
number of Republican voters in the South were 
deprived of tie right of suffrage to determine the 
issue of the Presidential election. Several circum- 
stances combine to make this appeal ineffective. A 
large number of voters in the North doubt or dis- 
believe this statement, and attribute the political 
inaction of the negroes to political ind‘ fference result- 
ing from their natural disappointment at the results 
of carpet-bag rule. This is not a merely Democratic 
and partisan opinion, but it is shared by such old- 
time Abolitionists as Ooclonel T. W. Higginson, who 
in a public letter bases his belief upon correspondence 
with members of his colored regiment. Nor is the 
average voter able to perceive how the election of a 
Republican Governor in Ohio or Massachusetts will 
protect a Republican voter in Mississippi or Alabama, 
and he is very doubtful about the feasibility of pro- 
tecting by Federal interference, or through tne 
offices of a Republican President. 


There is no doubt that the negroes have been de- 
prised of their vores, both by fraud and violence, in 
the South, a:d that there are sections in the South 
where, by political contrivances somewhat less obnox- 
ious in form, they are still prevented from exercising 
a domivant political power. But there are only two 
ways of protecting them in their political rights : 





one, that of military forces at the polls; the other, 
that of education and political organization in the 
South itself. The first method was definitely aban- 
doned by the Republican party when President 
Hayes withdrew the troops, and it cannot now be 
reinstated. There remains only the other method. 
If Judge Hoar had appealed to the people of Massa- 
chusetts, and Senator Sherman to the people of Ohio, 
to demand the establishment of a public school sys- 
tem throughout the South, and its liberal support 
by Federal aid, and if they had accompanied this 
by a vigorous political campaign in the Southern 
States themselves five years ago, or even last Fall, 
they would have found a far more ready response 
from the independent voter than they now find. 
But the bill for Federal aid to State education, 
though introduced and urged by Senator Hoar, and 
recommended by Presidents Grant, Hayes, and Gar- 
field, was strenuously opposed by such Republican 
organs as the New York “Tribune” and such Re- 
publican Southerners as ex Governor Chamberlain, 
and was not adopted and carried through at a time 
when the Republican party controlled both Congress 
and the Presidency. Nor has it made any endeavor 
by ordinary political methods to canvass the Southern 
States, and co secure a Southern vote for the party 
and its principles, as—we hope the reader will par- 
don the reference—The Christian Union urged it to 
do nine years ago. Meanwhile, the action of the 
negroes themselves indicates that they are getting 
from an improved public sentiment a protection 
which the military at the polls could not afford. At 
a mars-meeting in Nashville, Tenn., recently, to 
select five candidates for the City Council upon a non- 
partisan platform, at which voters of both races were 
present, a representative colored man was put upon 
the ticket on the motion of a leading Democrat, 
after discussion, and by an overwhelming majority. 
Aud in a State Convention of colored men at Lynch- 
burg, Va., met to discuss and adopt measures for 
their best interests as freemen, an address was 
adopted embodying a declaration of political inde- 
pendence and expressing significant confidence in the 
disposition of the white voters of the State of Vir- 
ginia to assist them in all wise endeavors to elevate 
the race, and expressing also thanks “for the liberal- 
ity of the present National Administration to our peo- 
ple in the South.” 





The party newspapers call wolf so often when there 
is no wolf that they are losing the power to sound an 
alarm against real danger. During the past week the 
New York ‘‘ Tribune” has had a broadside against 
Mr. Garland, the United States Attorney-General, for 
which, when all the facts are known, there really 
appears to be no ground, and which the ‘ Tribune” 
itself on Friday retracted. The facts appear to be 
that Mr. Garland is the owner of considerable stock 
in a telephone company, which would undoubtedly 
be worth considerably more if the Bell Telephone 
patents were set aside ; that the law provides that in 
case of reasonable ground to suspect that any patent 
is fraudulent, proceedings may be instituted, on the 
authority of the Attorney-General, to set the patent 
aside ; that Mr. Garland, after he became Attorney- 
General, was applied to to authorize proceedings 
against the Bell Telephone patent, and refused to 
consider the application, presumptively—though this 
is not quite clear from his statement—because he had 
a direct interest in the matter ; that afterwards, in 
the Attorney General's absence, the application was 
renewed, in a more firmal manner, to the Solicitor- 
General, his assistant; that the Solicitor-General 
examined into the matter and satisfied himeelf that 
there was sufficient ground for authorizing the suit, 
and authorized it accordingly. The suspicious cir- 
cumstance in the whole matter is that the Solicitor- 
General took only one day to decide the question ; 
being applied to one morning, and on the follow- 
ing morniog authorizing the proceedings to be begun. 
This is an expedition which is certainly unusual in 
legal matters, snd it looks a little as though the 
parties in interest were afraid that the mattter would 
come to the notice of Attorney-General Garland and 
would be stopped before the proceedings were 
actually commenced ; but there seems to be no reason 
whatever for suspecting the Attorney General of any 
action inconsistent with bis honor either as an officer 
ora gentleman. Since he is the officer to determine 


whe her such proceedings may be instituted, and 
other interests and greater interests than his own are 
involved, it seems clear that it is his duty either to 
leave the question to be determined by a deputy or to 
determine it himself without prejudice. For such an 
officer to refuse needed official authority for proceed- 





ings in such a case because his interests might be 
profited by them would be to stand up so straight as 
to lean over backwards. 





The Phoenixville ‘‘ Independent” is authority for the 
statement that in Pheeaixville, Pa., men are working 
in the iron mills for ninety cents a day, and in iron 
ore mines for sixty cents a day, and that no union 
men are admitted into their works or mines. It is this 
state of things which creates trades unions and 
strikes and deep dissatisfaction, which threatens 
worse results in the future. It is not necessary to 
believe with Mr. Benjamin F. Butler, who, in a pub 
lished interview in the New York ‘‘ Tribune,” says : 
‘‘T have grandchildren who wil! live to see the Vau- 
derbilts and the Goulds taken out to the nearest 
lamp-post and huag in the most scientific and skill- 
ful manner ;” but the danger which he predicts will 
not be averted by leaving labor and capital in hostile 
camps and in array against each other. One way of 
preventing the present distress is that adopted by 
tne hat manufacturers, who have agreed to take 
joint action with the Journeymen’s Association to 
increase the market price of hats, and at the same 
time increase the wages of the employees. Organiza- 
tion by capitalists to keep up prices is not new ; what 
is new is the combination in organization of the cap- 
italist and the laborer, and a division of the result- 
ant profits between them. In the same communica- 
tion the tuoughtful student of affairs will notice 
a sign of the times in the recognition of the claims 
of labor in the Republican platforms of New York 
and Massachusetts, and an equally healthy sign of 
the times in contradistinction to nihilistic methods 
in the demand which the Ohio trade unions are mak- 
ing of the candidates for the General Assembly, 
whom they ask to vote for an eight-hour law, a regu- 
lation of the number of brakemen on freight trains, 
an increase of inspectors of shops and factories, 
some action to break up monopoly in school books, 
the weekly payment of wages, aud a law making 
‘‘iron-clad” contracts with workingmen a mis- 
demeanor. 


The Chicago ‘‘ Tribune” gives us some account of 
what it calls the ‘‘ Dakota plan,” which, if it be cor- 
rectly described, is certainly a long step backwards, 
and indicates that some of the Dakota constitution- 
framers need to do some preliminary reading in the 
political history of the world. ‘It is proposed that 
all large appropriation bills and laws of general int: r- 
est shall be submitted to a popular vote, the Legisla- 
ture being empowered to evact only minor and unim- 
portant laws, while the main work of legislation is 
performed by the multitude. The popular vote is to 
be required not only in rare and exceptional instances 
but in regard to all measures of general importance.” 
Thus the ‘‘ Dakotaplan” involves the abandonment 
of representative government and areturn to pure 
democracy. All the experience of the past points in 
the other direction. Greece and France have both 
demonstrated that democracy speedily degenerates 
into mobocracy, both because great multitudes of 
people acting together are liable to panics, passion, 
and varied impul es, and because the people have not 
the time to consider measures in detail, and are sure 
to blunder if they attempt it. Even in New England 
representation has rooted out pure democracy, and 
the town-meeting o0 longer tells its delegate how to 
vote, as it used to do in the davs of Samuel Adams. 
Progress lies in the other direction ; in fewer elec- 
tions, in fewer elective offices, and in more concen- 
trated responsibility. 





We have received three letters on Indian affairs: 
two from critics of the position of The Christian 
Union, which we publish in this week’s i sue, and 
one from Elizabeth Peabody, an old and honored 
friend of The Christian Union, which affords an in- 
teresting support to the position of The Christian 
Union, but which we reserve for publication till next 
week. Meanwhile we may call the attention of our 
readers to the fact that General Miles and General 
Crook both agree substantially with The Christian 
Union’s platform, and urge that the Government 
ought to give each Indian a farm, and then throw 
all the Indian Reservations open to the whites. We 
may add that one of our critivs is mistaken in sup- 
posing that this policy was oppoxed by Mrs. Jackson ; 
on the contrary, she and The Christian Union were 
in hearty sympathy in their aims and in general 
accord as to methods. The expulsion of the cattle- 
men from the Indian lands has put an end to all dis- 
turbances in the Indian Territory, and the settlers on 
the Crow Oreek Reservation have been notified that 
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they must leave before October 7, or be ejected by 
the military. It is reported that the sub committee 
of the United States Senate, who have investigated 
the Crow Creek case, confirm the conclusion of 
Attorney-General Garfand that President Arthur's 
proclamation throwing this settlement open to white 
settlers was illegal. 

The attempt on the part of the municipal author- 
ities to enforce sanitary regulations in Canada and 
protect the poorer classes of people from the ravages 
of the small-pox has resulted in very serious rioting. 
In September there were reported nearly a thousand 
deaths from small-pox, and it is alleged that many 
more deaths occurred than were reported. The French 
Canadians vehemently resist vaccination. The ig- 
norance of the common people may be surmised when 
it is known that a French Canadian paper declares 
that while ‘‘ vaccination can give incurable diseases, 
and even death, small-pox is a mild disease, which, if 
properly cared for, is much less dangerous than 
croup.” The municipal authorities appear to have 
been weak and yacillating at first, and it is said— 
though we do not know with how much truth —that 
the police has been insufficient and has sympa- 
thized with the mob. The epidemic has been con- 
fined almost wholly to the French lower classes, and 
the indications are that the attempt to enforce sani- 
tary precautions is rather the occasion than the cause 
of the rioting, the real cause of which is a race antip- 
athy on the part of the French to the English, who 
are the ruling class. This feeling of hostility is 
doubtless aggravated by the threatened but delayed 
execution of Riel. 

A good illustration'of the affluence of nature in 
providing for the countless necessities of modern in- 
dustry is furnished by facts lately given to the public 
about the use of petroleum refuse for fuel. The 
question is often asked, What will the world do for 
fuel when the coal is exhausted? A partial answer 
comes from Russia. At Baku a single firm prepares 
450,000 tons of crude oi!—heretofore allowed to run 
to waste—making with it a fuel of which a ton is 
equal in combustibility to a ton and a half of coal ; 
the cost is but sixty cents a ton, and there is no 
smoke, soot, clinkers, residue, or waste. The steam- 
ers of the Caspian Sea and the locomotives of the 
Transcaucasian railroads have used this fuel for 
years with safety and economy. The experiment has 
now been introduced into California by the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company, and San Francisco papers 
declare the result to be highly satisfactory. The use 
has so far been confined to steamboats, and a distinct 
and appreciable saving in money as well as in trouble 
has been gained. It seems reasonably probable that 
regions possessing petroleum, or not far removed 
from it, may hereafter use the refuse for transporta- 
tion, manufacturing, and even for household pur- 
poses. 


There have been five more convictions of Mor- 
mons for polygamy. Apostle Heber Grant preached 
against Judge Zane last Sunday.——English armed 
intervention in Burmah is declared necessary by 
Earl Dufferin, Viceroy of India.——-The New York 
& New England Railroad is to be taken out of the 
receiver's hands, the earnings having largely in- 
creased.—General Edward F. Jones has accepted 
the second place on the New York Democratic ticket. 
—TIt is said that the French in Madagascar have 
been repulsed by the Hovas.———India is suffering 
from floods and cyclones. It is said that 500 villages 
have been destroyed by cyclones. The Massachu- 
setts Republicans renomiaated Governor Robinson 
and Lieutenant-Governor Oliver Ames.——-The West 
Shore road is to be sold under foreclosure.——In 
Boston, Franklin J. Moses, once Governor of South 
Carolina, was last week sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment for swindling.——Professor Agassiz 
has declined the office of Superintendent of the Coast 
Survey. ——Over 100,000,000 passengers rode on the 
elevated roads of this city in the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, paying about $7,000,000.——Counsel have 
been summing up in the great Hoyt will case.—— 
Heath & Co., a Wall Street bear firm, have failed, 
dragged down by the heavy operations of Mr. H. N. 
Smith, of Black Friday fame.——The challenges and 
counter-challenges of the Ohio gubernatorial candi- 
dates have resulted in an agreement for joint de- 
bates between Judge Foraker and Governor Hoadly 
at Tolédo and Cincinnati.-—By a boiler explosion in 
Pittsburg last Friday several employees were fatally 
scalded, and others severely injured.——Sir Charles 
Dilke was married to the widow of the late Mark 











Pattison last Saturday..—Mr. George Bancroft, 
the historian, celebrated his eighty fifth birthday at 
Newport Saturday.——Secretary Lamar has author- 
ized Atto:ney-General Garland to institute suits 
against Montana timber-thieves. ——A dispatch pub- 
lished in a Russian paper asserts that the Enslish 
have seized Herat. No credence is given it. 
Boston’s census shows an increase of 27,780 inhabit- 
ants since 1880. 





TO TEMPERANCE VOTERS. 


HREE positions on the temperance question are 
presented to the voters of the State of New 
York this Fall, though they are not as clearly defined 
as we wish they were. Weshall try in this article to 
define these positions for the assistance of our 
readers. 

The Prohibitionists present a perfectly plain and 
simple platform : the prohibition by legislation, and 
if possible by constitutional provision, of all sale and 
all manufacture of every form of alcoholic liquor as 
a beverage. Their aim is not restriction, but con- 
striction. They regard alcohol as always and every- 
where a poison, barely adinissible as a medicine, and 
only as a very dangerous one ; they regard all use of 
it as a beverage as morally wrong, and all sale of it 
for that purpose as legitimate subject for penal legis- 
lation. They have organized a distinct political 
party for the purpose of embodying their ideas in 
the statute book. They do not expect to elect their 
candidate ; nor to enact prohibitory legislation this 
year ; nor, if they could, to enforce it in the larger 
towns and cities. They appeal only to the Puritan 
element in society ; men of Irish, French, German, 
Italian birth not only do not share their opinion, 
but cannot even understand it ; the German can see 
no more offense in drinking a glass of beer than in 
drinking a cup of tea, and is simply unable to com- 
prehend the conscience which condemns and would 
prohibit the one any more than the other. But the 
Prohibitionist does not propose to wait till the com- 
munity is converted. He proposes legislation as a 
means of conversion. He puts prohibition in the 
platform and organizes a party on it to bring the 
community up to prohibition ; when a majority has 
been secured, he proposes to put prohibition into the 
statute book and wait till that has brought the re- 
mainder of the community up to it. He aimsata 
law which shall be itself an educator. He organizes 
a party avowedly in advance of the times, and waits 
till the times catch up with it. He compares him- 
self to an anti-slavery leader before the Republican 
party was organized ; regards a vote this Fall as a seed 
dropped in the ground to bear fruit by and by ; votes 
not for practical legislation this winter, but for an 
influence in the future. He throws away his vote, 
it is said. Very well, he replies, my vote is seed- 
corn ; and seed cast upon the waters shall return 
unto me after many days. This is the first party 
which asks the temperance man’s vote. 

The second party proposes a different end, and 
proposes to reachit by different methods. During the 
last winter in the city of New York a committee of 
citizens have been studying how the present temper- 
ance legislation can be improved--Now. They aim 
at practical legislation this winter. They have 
drafted and sent out in pamphlet form the results of 
their studies. They propose to charge a high license 
fee, where now a low license fee is charged, but not 
to abandon the license system. They propose to 
discriminate against distilled liquors by charging 
about twice as much fora general license as fora 
license to sell beer and wine. They propose to retain 
the present prohibition against Sunday selling, sales 
to minors, sales after certain hours at night, and the 
like. They believe that they can get assent of all 
classes to such a bill. They appeal to the German to 
vote for it onthe ground that so profitable a business, 
and one which costs the community so much, should 
pay to the community a portion of the cost; and in 
Michigan and Wisconsin the Germans are voting for 
such a bill upon this ground. They ask the temper- 
ance men to vote for it, because it is reasonable to 
believe that a higher tax will reduce considerably the 
number of places, and somewhat the amount of liquor 
sold ; and stalwart temperance men are voting for it 
in the West upon this ground. They ask all law- 
abiding citizens to co operate with them in enforcing 
the present restrictions, because experience proves 
that they can be enforced. Open liquor-selling on 
Sunday has been largely reduced in New York, and 
sales to minors almost wholly stopped in Chicago. 
The framers of this bill do not propose to organize a 





political party to secure its passage; they do not 
think this either necessary or desirable. They 
propose to ask all men who believe in a restriction of 
the liquor traffic, and in making it pay a part of its 
own costs, to unite in urging on the Legislature such 
a& measure, whether they be Republicans or Demo 
crats, sons of the Puritans or sons of a German 
ancestry, used to cold water or used to wine and beer. 

There is a third party—those who desire to do 
nothing, unless it be to make free trade in liquor still 
freer by repealing such restrictions as already exist, 
or by preventing their enforcement ; they came to the 
front last winter with a bill to promote the liquor 
traffic, which, happily, the moral sense of the commu. 
nity was strong enough to defeat. 

Those who do not much care as to the issue pre- 
sented between the Democratic and the R publican 
parties, who think that the liquor question is the 
only important political question in this State this 
year, who think prohibition is the only mothod of 
settling it, and who are willing to throw away their 
vote in 1885 and wait for it to return to them after 
many days, will of course vote the prohibition ticket. 
Tothose who think, with us, that the object of voting 
should be practical legislation this year, and that 
high license and local option is the best and most 
practicable form in which to seek for legislation, we 
have a word of advice to give. 

We wish that the Republican party had adopted 
this platform. We believe that this would have been 
wise as well as courageous. As it did not, tho 
temperance voters must look out for their own 
Assemblymen and Senators. They will do well ty 
ascertain what are the views upon this subject of tho 
candidates in their respective districts, and vote for 
the man who is most likely to vote for an amended 
excise bill. There is no one question likely to come 
before the New York Legislature of greater im- 
portance than this one. The bill prepared by tha 
New York Committee is one which it is quite piacti- 
cable to pass this winter and to put in execution as 
s00n as it is passed. The man who is right on this 
issue is likely to be right on other issues; the man 
who is wrong on this issue is almost sure to be wrong 
on other issues. It is a good test, a better test than 
party fealty. The worst injury that can be inflicted 
on your party, be it Democrat or Republican, is to 
send a corrupt man to the Legislature to represent it. 
And the liquor-sellers’ man is pretty sure to bea 
corrupt man. All honest men are aot, unfortunately, 
agreed as to the best method of restricting the liquor 
traffic, but all honest men are agreed that it should 
be put under some restrictions. There are only tw> 
alternatives which a reputable citizen can allow him- 
self to entertain : prohibition and restriction. How- 
ever you cast your vote this Fall, do not cast it fora 
man who is in favor of neither. A vote for restric- 
tion is a graia of wheat that should bring forth its 
harvest next year ; a vote for prohibition is an acori 
which may or may not bring forth an oak before 
the end of the century; but a vote for neither 
is a vote for Canada thistles, which are always a suro 
and a speedy crop, however and whenever the seed 
is SOWn. 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN OUR 
SCHOOLS. 


HE importance of education is an undisputed 

commonplace. John Henry Newman has written 
about it wittily and eloqnently ; among Protestant 
Christians, from the days of Luther and Melanchthon, 
it has been a primary article of faith ; and the agnox- 
tics of this generation, to wnom religious doctrines 
are, a8 Mr. Huxley says, mere matters of lunar 
politics, put a great deal of stress on the need of 
universal education. In this is all their hope. Mr. 
Lester F. Ward, in his elaborate treatise on “ Dy- 
namic Sociclogy,” makes education the ultimate and 
sovereign remedy for al! the ills of humanity. “If,” 
he says, ‘‘ society ever collectively realizes what the 
ultimate end of its being is, and comprehends the 
true hierarchy of means to that end, it will necessarily 
regard the distribution of knowledge as the one great 
function, outside of its regulative function, which it 
is specially constituted to perform. It will concen- 
trate its entire dynamic energy upon it, to the neglect 
of all those ends which, as we have seen, must follow 
from this one initial power.” 

To all this, practical people, who try to sea things 
as they are, begin to make answer that one of two 
things must be true : either education is not a social 
panacea, or else we have not hit upon the right kind 
of education. The increase of pauperism and of 
crime in those communities where the educational 
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advantages are amplest is an ominous fact. If edu- 
cation is the salvation of society, it is high time our 
educators were bestirring themselves, for the fault of 
this decadence must be theirs. But even if, in the 
hierarchy of social forces, it is not, as Mr. Ward says, 
supreme, it is still, as all confess, a great power, when 
rightly directed ; it is able to check, if not to cure, 
the worst social disorders ; and the spread of these 
disorders where the schoolhouses are most numer- 
ous and schoolmasters are most accomplished 
shows that the system of education now in vogue in 
this country is radically defective. Americans have 
indulged in more boasting respecting their common 
schools than respecting any other of their institutions; 
to some of the more thoughtful it begins to be 
evident that much of this boasting has been vain, and 
that we have several things to learn, even from ‘‘ the 
effete despotisms ” over the water, about the prin- 
ciples and methods of public education. 

Not to attempt at this time any careful statement 
of the faults of our system, let us call attention to 
one which is just now exciting much comment. The 
lack of industrial or manual training in our schools 
is a capital defect. The training of the hand and 
the eye and the practical judgment are essential 
parts of the best education. In many of our public 
schools industrial drawing is taught, and tnis is the 
proper foundation of manual training. We may be 
thankful that the foundation is laid. But a founda- 
tion calls for a building, and if the building is not 
erected the foundation crumbles and falls down in 
ruin. The training in mechanical and projection 
drawing given in our schools is preparatory for me- 
chanical work. If the pupil had a chance to con- 
struct the object represented in his drawing, his pic- 
torial skill would be greatly aided by his practical 
experience. Industrial drawing becomes intelligible 
and useful when the pupil begins to work from his 
own drawings, and mechanical work in wood or iron 
becomes far more inspiring when the workman has 
learned to make his own designs. 

It is not, however, merely for the purpose of ren- 
dering the instruction in drawing effective that man- 
ual training should be introduced ; the project rests 
on more comprehensive reasons. It is not, of course, 
to be desired that specific mechanical trades should 
be taught in our public schools ; but a general train- 
ing in the vse of the more common wood working 
tools, and, in some cases, in the simpler operations 
of the forge and the machine-shop, is practicable 
and highly desirable. Knowledge of the more com- 
mon tools, and of the ways of using them ; of the 
elementary mechanical operations ; of the common 
methods of manipulating wood, and perhaps iron— 
this can be imparted to boys in cur schools from four- 
teen to sixteen years of age, at no great expense, and 
with the greatest advantage to the boys themselves 
and to society at large. This is no conjecture ; the 
scheme has been worked out in Boston, in Montclair, 
N. J., in St. Louis, and elsewhere ; the experiments 
now in progress are proving abundantly successful ; 
the thing can be done, and the reasons for doing it 
multiply and increase in urgency year by year. 

It is clearly proved that boys who give half their 
time to manual work in the school shops get on with 
their books nearly, if not quite, as fast as boys who 
give all their time to their books. From the work- 
bench or the lathe they go back to their studies with 
new relish. The use of the tools results, in many 
cases, in mental quickening ; it awakens the percep- 
tive faculties, and develops the powers of concentra- 
tion and judgment. Almost uniformly the lads find 
pleasure in the exercise ; it helps to attach them to the 
school. The moral effects of such work are alse 
clearly marked ; it gives vent to their surplus energy, 
and it fills their minds with mechanical projects that 
usefully employ much of the leisure which a city boy 
is 60 apt to misuse. That the training thus gained 
will be of great service through all his future career, 
no matter what calling the boy may choose, is evident 
enough. 

Iustruction in sewing, in ornamental needlework, 
in modeling in clay, and in various of the simpler 
branches of industrial art, might also be given to the 
girls of our schools, with equal advantage to their 
minds and their morals. 

That this kind of training would be highly bene- 
ficial to our boys and girls; that it would elevate 
and aignify manual labor; that it would tend to 
diversify our national industries, and increase our 
prosperity, and improve our public morals, is clear. 
Thoughtful students of social science are demand- 
ing it ; anxious parents who find it difficult to keep 
their boys in school, and to keep them out of mischief 





when not in school, are crying out for it. How shall 
we secure it ? 

In default of action by the State, private philan- 
thropy has grappled with the problem. There is an 
‘Industrial Education Society” in Boston, and a 
similar association in New York, under whose care 
are several schools in which boys and girls are recciv- 
ing instruction of this kind. In several other cities 
work of the sauwse kind is going on. These enter- 
prizes are fruits of the wisest charity and the most 
enlightened patriotism. They ought to be fully 
equipped and heartily supported. The more indus- 
trial schools, the fewer Houses of Refuge. Put, 
after all, it is little that can be done by volunteer 
agencies to supply this great demand. The chief 
value of the private industrial schools will be to 
furnish a demonstration of the value of such train- 
ing, and to point out the defect to be mended in our 
systems of public education. 








WHY W. F. D. DOES NOT GO TO CHURCH. 


E could easily point out some errors and some 
one-sided statements in the letter of a me- 
chanic printed on another page, but we do not pub- 
lish it for that purpose. Our church-goers can find 
in almost every religious newspaper in the land 
abundant and, in the main, very good reasons why 
they should goto church. The mechanic has plenty 
of opportunities to hear from the churches ; we print 
this letter that the churches may hear from the 
mechanic. It is a fair statement of the reasons why 
one mechanic does not go to church ; whether they 
are good or bad, founded on fact or founded on prej- 
udice, they are worth the study of Christian men 
who do go tochurch, and want their friends and neigh- 
bors to enjoy the same privilege. It is not to be 
answered by lolling back in an easy chair, and say- 
ing : ‘‘Oh, the mechanics do go to church; it’s alla 
mistake that they don’t go ;” or, ‘‘They can go if they 
want to; they are always welcome at our church, 
and there’s room enough ;” or, ‘‘ The heart is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked.” Nor can 
the particular minister or church member meet it by 
a diatribe against or a lament over the ‘‘ times,” or 
by a sorrowful confession or an impatient exclama- 
tion that ‘‘something must te done.” In most 
American towns and cities the mechanics are not 
church-goers. Our Protestant congregations are 
made up of the professional and mercantile classes. 
Class divisions are growing up in America; and 
the churches are doing very little to prevent, and 
something to accelerate, the growth. The fact is 
patent to any one who will open his eyes. If the 
fault were all with the working classes, it would still 
be the duty of the church to go, not half way, but all 
the way, to meet them ; for the church is organized 
to cure faults, and has no right to exist if it eschews 
this mission. But the fault is not all with the work- 
ing classes. It is largely with the churches them- 
selves. 

Worldliness and a low standard of business honesty 
in church members, our correspondent tells us, is 
one cause which operates to keep mechanics away 
from church. It is true that in this statement he is 
not quite fair to the churches ; that in judging them 
he ought to compare, not the best men outside with 
the worst men inside, but the average both within 
aid without ; that if he would make such a compari- 
son he would undoubtedly find that the great majority 
of dishonest men—gamblers, thieves, blacklegs, saw- 
dust men, political tricksters, shysters of every de- 
scription, and most tricky and dishonest tradesmen 
—are not church-goers, and are more likely to be 
found in the barroom than in church on Sunday, or 
the prayer-meeting on Wednesday evening, while the 
great majority of honest, industrious, fair-minded 
tradesmen and employers are either attendants upon 
church or the children of church attendants. It is 
true also that the minister cannot adopt the mechan- 
ic’s standard of honesty and endeavor to enforce it 
on his members by ecclesiastical proceedings. He 
cannot take up every rumor, nor even every well au- 
thenticated charge, of oppression or dishonest dealing, 
and make it a basis for proceedings against his 
parishioner in a church court. This would be to 
turn his church into a court-room, of a very inferior 
description, and would very soon leave it either 
without a pastor or without a congregation. 

But he can give to his preaching a more directly 
practical character. He can preach more about right- 
eousness and less about theology. He can give more 
time to a study of the false practices of the nine- 
teenth century and less to a study of the false doc- 





trines of the sixteenth. He can preach an applied 
religion. He can make it by his preaching very un- 
comfortable for.a dishonest man to attend his min- 
istry ; and if he does not succeed in driving all dis- 
honesty out of the church, he can at least openly 
and publicly disavow all responsibility for it. A 
religion which does nothing to make men better in 
this life ought not to make them any happier in the 
life to come. The average layman is not so much 
interested in new theology as in new living, not so 
much concerned about the possibilities of a future 
probation as about the best way to make the most of 
the probation he has here. We donot disesteem the- 
ology. There is very little virtue in any moral life 
which does not grow out of a sound theology ; but 
there is absolutely no virtne in any theology which is 
not productive of sound moral life. The minister 
who wants to get the mechanic classes into his church 
will do well to take a hint from the first paragraph 
of ‘‘W. F. D.’s” letter, and give some time in his 
study to such books as Fowler’s ‘‘ Progressive 
Morality” or Janet’s ‘‘ Morals,” and still more to 
the moral teaching of Christ and Paul, and in the 
pulpit he will do well to pass on from the third chap- 
ter of Romans to the twelfth. 

The second obstacle which, according to ‘ W. 
F. D.,” keeps mechanics away from church is the 
spirit of caste in the pepe yt Caste is pride ; and 
if there is some pride in tHe church which shuts the 
mechanic out, there is also some pride in the me- 
chanic which keeps him out. Still, ‘‘W. F. D.” is 
right ; there is a spirit of caste in our churches ; and 
it is not helped by saying to the critic, ‘‘ You’re an- 
other.” We build our church in the best neighbor- 
hood ; we make it a net wherewith to fish for the 
best men; we congratulate ourselves when we are 
able to report that some of the wealthiest and most 
influential members in the community attend it ; and 
doubly so if some of the first merchants in the place 
have been converted and have joined it. We dress 
in our Sunday best when we go to church, and won- 
der that people who do not dregs in silks and broad- 
cioths do not feel at home in our congregations. If 
a minister like Mr. Judson goes into the poorer sec- 
tion of a great city—not ‘he lowest or poorest—and 
attempts to build up a church of Christ there, he has 
hard work. Men of wealth do not attend, and, with 
short-sighted policy, give him but a meager support ; 
while men of moderate means look askance upon his 
church as a mission enterprise. Pride stands both 
within and without the church doors to keep the me- 
chanic away. 

The individual, however hateful this spirit of caste 
may be to him, can do but little to stem the current 
in American society which sets toward a division of 
society into classes, as distinct as the social classes in 
England, and differing from them only in not being 
hereditary. But every little helps; and every indi- 
vidual can do a little. He can recognize this spirit 
of caste as a spirit of pride, earthly, sensual, devil- 
ish. He can see to it that his own heart does not 
catch the contagion, and his own love and faith die 
in the general epidemic. He can make sure of him- 
self that he respects men and women for what they 
are, not for what they wear. He cannot inculcate 
what he does not himself feel ; but if he feels honor 
for manhood and contempt for the hypocritical pre- 
tense of it, he can impart something of both feelings 
to his congregation by an occasional sermon on such 
a text as the first verse of the second chapter of 
James, or an expository reading of the fifth chapter 
of Isaiah. He can regard the mechanics who are 
within easy reach of his church as a part of his parish, 
and can call upon them. He can perhaps get the 
children into his Sabbath-school, even if he cannot 
get the parents into his church. We know one 
minister who filled up his church with working peo- 
ple because on his first coming to his parish, without 
a thought of its effect, he wheeled a loaded wheel- 
barrow for a little fellow whom he found struggling 
with a load too heavy for him; it was not the act 
that won the congregation, it was the man whose in- 
stincts led to such an act. We know another whose 
church of stone, filled on Sunday morning with the 
wealth and culture of a wealthy suburb of a great 
city, is half full at a second service with mechanics 
and their families. The pews are all free at night ; 
but this would have done but little toward securing 
this result if it were not for the minister’s personal 
sympathy with working people, deeply felt, and pub- 
licly expressed, not offensively obtruded, on all 
proper occasions ; most of all in personal relations 
with them in parish work. 

We have no doubt that “ W. F, D,” gives with sub- 
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stantial correctness the two chief reasons why me- 
chanics do not go to church in large numbers: the 
moral standard is too low, and the social standard 
is too high. The minister who wants to get them 
into his church must begin with himself, must be 
sure that his sympathy is with men and women, 
not with trades or classes, and must go on thence to 
elevate the moral standard in his church and lower 
the social fences about it. It isa slow work, but it 
is essential if the Christian religion is not to become, 
like jewels and fine wines, the peculiar prerogative of 
the rich and the cultured. 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


SIGNIFICANT landmark in the progress of spir- 
itism in Boston is the new Temple at the Back 
Bay, which was dedicated the 27th ultimo. It is a fine 
structure, and the auditorium was closely packed at the 
various services, which began early in the morning. Wor- 
shipers at this temple have passed beyond the demonstra- 
tive stage which requires the séance and the various 
gross manifestations to establish faith in spiritism, and 
claim that departed spirits conduct the services through 
speaking mediums. The visible and tangible preacher 
is usually a woman, who loses her own mental and 
spiritual identity, and spirits who have passed on to the 
unseen world use her vocal organs to deliver a message 
to the congregation. At the dedication the spirit of the 
poet Longfellow delivered a discourse through a speak- 
ing medium. Of course there is great fascination in 
this to those who believe in it, or are curious to listen to 
what Is said. 

In and about Boston there is a great deal of credulity, 
in whole or in part, in this kind of worship. Many peo- 
ple who belong to churches go occasionally to feel the 
impulse and breathe the atmosphere. But I fail to see 
where the spell lies for intelligent people. Discourses 
preached through these mediums are such as might be 
culled from literature. You recognize Longfellow, 
Emerson, Channing, Beecher, Parker, and the long list 
of noted men of powerful spiritual natures, who have 
great insight, and who are true seers, real prophets of 
human nature; but you feel that you would much pre- 
fer to hear them as they were in the flesh than as they 
“‘ pibber” through borrowed lips. ‘‘ Up ina balloon, 
boys,” seems to be the sentiment of the worship. There 
is no solid grappling with sin, with the realities of life, 
but rather an ethereal dreaminess, a flitting in the ether 
of dim vision, like shadowy outlines of objects in almost 
departed twilight. 

At the Republican State Convention in Springfield, 
last week, Senator Hoar presided, and made a speech 
which, though pitched to a lower key than some of his 
recent deliverances, yet dwelt at length upon the South- 
ern question in a style that has called out much adverse 
comment. The fact is, Mr. Hoar is a born partisan. 
As Emerson would say, he has completed his circle. 
The young men in college and out, many of whom meet 
Southern people, and who read the opinions of Charles 
Dudley Warner and others, together with the old Aboli- 
tionists, like T. W. Higginson and J. F. Clarke, while 
they do not overlouk the evils at the South, yet trust to 
education and the moral and commercial forces that are 
at work, the spirit of reciprocity and co-operation, as the 
natural and potent powers that shall counterwork the 
ills of the war and the sinsof slavery. I do not meet an 
Independent who regrets his vote for Cleveland. The 
platform was as clear and forcible on civil service and 
the silver question as one could wish ; but on the tem. 
perance question, on labor, and some other points, it 
was vague ; evidently purposely so, really committing 
the party to nothing except to glittering generalities 
which are susceptible of diverse interpretations. Yet, 
as a whole, the Convention opened windows toward the 
morning. The Republican party in Massachusetts is 
still mighty. 

I note that the masses have not much patience with 
either Church or State when they deal with real prob- 
lems simply in an ideal way. There is a tremendous 
earnestness in the hearts of these men. They do not 
care much about your promises of a good to-morrow ; 
they want the wages and equity of to-day. They feel 
as did the man who was listening to the Hutchinsons 
while they sang of ‘‘ the good time coming,” and who 
interrupted by asking, ‘‘Have you any objection to 
paming the day?” Preacher and politician, Church 
and State, will soon be confronted by the most practical 
demands from people who cannot be silenced by the 
songs of yesterday or the prophecies of to-morrow. 
Liberty, free government, Protestant Christianity, will 
have to make actual in a decade what previously was 
allowed a century. 

The meeting of the American Board in Boston, next 
week, with such an orator as Dr. R. S. Storrs to deliver 
the address on Wednesday evening, commemorative of 
the Societies’ work of seventy-five years, is anticipated 





with much interest. It remains to be seen whether 
there shall be any theological significance to the occa- 
sion. The Andover ‘‘ Review” for October has an ed- 
itorial, in advance of the meeting, taking broad ground, 
and demanding that no dogma be interposed which 
limits the operation of the divine power, and that no 
dividing question should be raised, ‘‘ no issue upon the 
mode in which God will administer his own system of 
redeeming grace in its application to those of his chil- 
dren who are born in the darkness of heathenism.” 
The Chairman of the Committee of Entertainment 
anticipates more than 4,000 guests at the meetings. 

Nothing is more suggestive in the movement of criti- 
cism than the new relations into which recent controver- 
sies have brought the defenders of the Bible. In a 
private letter from Germany Professor George F. Moore, 
of Andover, writes: ‘‘ No work to-day is more impor- 
tant than the scientific study of the literature and 
religion of the Old Covenant from a positive Christian 
standpoint, to stand thus in the way of the diffusion of 
a Godless philosophy of history under the guise of Old 
Testament criticism.” But not only is this Godless 
philosophy of history to be withstood by the Christian 
method ; the rationalizing tendency in theology, which 
starts with laying down what God could do and what he 
could not do, and then proceeds to interpret all things in 
heaven and earth by this dogma, is to be counterworked 
by the same Christian method. My conversations and 
correspondence convince me that the religious thinking 
of the time is driving men back to the Scriptures as the 
record of a progressive revelation ; not a book made in 
heaven and tumbled intothe world, but a book in which 
the redeeming footsteps of God are clearly traced from 
the Creation to the Incarnation. I met within a fort- 
night a man from Chicago, a prominent citizen, and a 
member of a church, who had been driven into half 
infidelity by the old interpretations of inspiration, but 
who has found a ‘‘new morn” risen in the new inter- 
pretation—a Bible which is a growth, a development, 
under the Divine Spirit, culminating in the God-man. 

A very instructive remark fell from the lips of a lead- 
ing Unitarian recently, admitting that his denomination 
has never been able to get a foothold in Connecticut. In 
answer to the question how he accounted for it, he 
replied that the people of Connecticut had read and felt 
Horace Bushnell, and his teaching has led them to liberal 
orthodoxy. This statement, in the face of the two 
facts that Boston orthodoxy, forty years ago, claimed 
that Bushnell would lead people to Unitarianism, and 
that Unitarians do not claim Bushnell as an un-Trinita- 
rian, Jets in light upon the animus of past contro- 
versies. 

The Harvard Annex opens this year with a larger 
number of students than ever before. Examinations 
occurred last week. They have gone into the new 
building on the Fay estate. It will have physical and 
botanical laboratories, reception-room, and lecture-rooms, 
which accommodations have been much needed to meet 
the necessities as the number of students increased. 

The Rev. William H. Hubbard has been asked to 
supply the pulpit of the First Congregational Church at 
Holyoke, Mass., for a year. OBSERVER. 

IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

UNDAY was a kind of Indian day here. In the 
morning Dr. Barrows, of the First Presbyterian 
Church, preached a strong and earnest sermon to his own 
people on the ‘‘ Rights and Wrongs of the American Indi 
an,” while General S C. Armstrong spoke in the evening 
at Dr. McPherson’s church (the Second Presbyterian) 
on the duties we owe the Indian in his present condi- 
tion. On Wednesday evening of the previous week 
the General addressed Dr. Goodwin’s prayer-meeting, 
and Monday morning over a hundred ministers listened 
for nearly an hour and a half while he presented the 
various phases of the Indian problem as it appears to 
him. He believes that the educational experiment at 
Carlisle and at Hampton has been a success, and that 
the Government schools simply lack a sufficient number 
of good teachers to make them s"ccessful also. He has 
great faith in the capacity of the Indian. He says that 
the Indian rarely does badly on going back to his tribe 
from the Eastern schools. His Christianity is of a sim- 
ple type, but genuine and hearty. He needs education 
in the industries quite as much as in books. General 
Armstrong favors the Dawes bill, which passed the Sen- 
ate last year, which permits the Sioux to sell one-third 
of their lands, the money to be kept by the Government 
and the interest expended for their benefit. This bill 
also gives the Indians 160 acres of land in severalty, but 
prevents him from selling it for twenty-five years, or 
till he has had time to learn its value and exercise his 
rights asa citizens. The General is hopeful for the 
future of the Indians, and believes that with proper leg- 
islation more may be done for them inthe next two 
years than has been done in the last twenty five. He 
thinks that Mrs. Jackson’s book, ‘‘A Century of Dis- 
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honor,” should have been entitled ‘A Century of 
Blunders,” for in his opizion the Government has stum- 
bled in its legislation for the Indians rather than pur- 
posely wronged them. 

Tuesday evening the parishioners and friends of 
Dr. Goodwin gave him a reception in the parlors of 
the First Congregational Church, in celebration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his marriage. The 
large audience-room was crowded to listen to singing 
and addresses sulted to the occasion, and the social 
rooms below were afterwards equally full of those 
who remained to grasp the hand of the Doctor and his 
wife, and partake of refreshments. Among the gifts 
received was an elegant Steinway piano, in the presen- 
tation of which Judge Farwell said to the Doctor that 
the people had hit upon this gift partly on account of his 
daughter, who is at an age when a piano will be of special 
value to her, and partly because they feared if they gave 
him money he would not keep it. No man has a s'ronger 
hold upon his people, or upon the Christian people of 
the city and the Northwest, than Dr. Goodwin. His 
eighteen years of service in the First Church have been 
years of great prosperity. He has built two churches 
during that time, and seen the membership of the 
church that called him to its pastorate Increase from a 
little over five hundred to uearly fifteen hundred. 
The church sustains several missions, is a strong sup- 
porter also of the City Missionary Society, and of every 
other benevolence dear to Congregationalists. It isa great 
thing for the Christian institutions of the Northwest 
that the leading church in our city should have had 
for so many years such a man as Dr. Goodwin at its 
head. That he may be spared to our work for twenty- 
five years more is the ardent prayer of hundreds that 
love and honor him. 

Subscriptions in aid of Mr. Parnell are coming in 
quite as rapidly as the committee in charge expected. 
There will be a public meeting in his behalf at Battery 
D, Saturday evening, when it is proposed to briag the 
subscription up to $8,000. 

The case of Mayor Harrison versus Judge Smith is 
not yet settled. Mr. Harrison’s lawyers are doing all 
they can to delay the decision of the question, as if fear- 
ing lest a recount of the votes show a majority for 
Smith. Judge Prendergast has, however, overruled Mr. 
Harrison’s second demurrer, and given his lawyers ten 
days in which to plead or answer. As yet we have no 
intimation as tothe fate of Mr. Mackin. Whether he go 
to Joliet or be released, he has already endured a terrible 
punishment. For several months he has been in the 
county jail. He has also lost his former political friends. 
Henceforth he will have little occasion or opportunity 
for that ‘‘ fine work” in which he has been so skillful. 
No political party can afford to give him prominence in 
its councils, 

The Anarchists still meet Sunday afternoons on the 
lake front, make violent speeches, threaten capital and 
religion, and extol the virtues of dynamite as the cure 
for all the wrongs from which the poor man suffers. 
Yet the influence of these meetings is sensibly decreas- 
ing. They no longer attract curiosity-seekers as hereto- 
fore. And the very people whom Mr. Parsons, their 
leader, and his associates are most anxious to reach 
rarely come within the sound of bis voice. This may be 
due, in part, to the return of better times ; for, though 
there are rumors of strikes and of a reduction in wages 
here and there, no one can doubt that times are better 
than they have been, or that people can get work at 
fair wages if they desire it. 

The hotels have never done so large a busiaess as in 
the past month. The Palmer House has fed 1,835 per- 
sons a day on the average, and provided rooms for 825, 
during September. The Grand Pacific has been equally 
crowded, and the Sherman House, the Tremont, and the 
Leland have not hada vacant room. This means that the 
city is full of people who have come to buy for the Fall 
and winter trade. It means also that the city is attract- 
ing a large number of tourists, both from our own coun- 
try and from Europe ; that Chicago is receiving recogni- 
tion as a great distributing point—important news, but 
likely to be far more important in the near future. Some 
idea of the magnitude of some of our houses may be 
gathered from the fact that Armour & Co. did a pack- 
ing business of 102,000,000 last year. It is fortunate 
for the benevolent interests of the city that Mr. Armour 
is as large-hearted and generous as his great wealth per 
mits him to be. 

October 3. 





Two temperance posters, reproducing two temperance 
broadsides from The Christian Union, have been prepared 
by Mr. W. M. Mooney, of Au Sable Chasm, N. Y., and used 
as campaign literature, distributed broadcast among work- 
ingmen and others, and posted in conspicuous places, such 
as grocery stores, bridges, post-offices, and the like. We 
venture to say—though we speak without Mr. Mooney’s 
authority—that any reader of The Christian Union who de- 
sires to obtain such ammunition for temperance campaign- 
ing in his own neighborhood can do so by paying the cost of 
production, or can obtain a copy to reproduce himself, by 
addressing W. M. Mooney & Co., Au Sable Chasm, N, Y. 
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ARS LONGA, VITA BREVIS. 
By C. P. CRaNcH. 


STARTED on a lonely road, 
A few companions with me went ; 
Some fell behind, some forward strode, 
But all on one high purpose bent : 


To live for Nature, finding truth 

In Beauty and the shrines of Art— 
To consecrate our joyous youth 

To aims outside the common mart. 


The way was steep, though pleasure crowned 
Our toil with every step we took ; 

The morning air was spiced around 
From many a pine and cedar nook. 


I turned aside and lingered long 
To pluck a rose, to hear a bird, 
To muse while listening to the song 
Of brooks through leafy coverts heard ; 


To live in thoughts that brought no fame 
Or guerdon from the thoughtless crowd ; 
To toil for ends that could not claim 
‘The world’s applauses coarse and loud— 


Then onward pressed. But far before 

[ saw my comrades on the heights. 
They no divided homage bore 

To Beauty's myriad sounds and sights. 


In blithe self-confidence they wrought. 

Some strove for fame and fame’s reward : 
They pleased the public’s facile thought— 

Then paused and stretched them on the sward. 


And still, though oft I bind my sheaf 

In fields my comrades have not known, 
Though Art is long and life is brief, 

And youth has now forever flown, 


I would not lose the raptures sweet, 
Nor scorn the toil of earlier years ; 
Still would I climb with eager feet 
Though towering height on height appears. 


And up the mountain road I see 
A younger throng, with voices loud, 
Who side by side press on with me, 
Till I am lost amid the crowd. 


AIDS TO FAITH. 
XII.—THE BOOK OF PROMISE. 








Dear Sir: 

What is the orthodor theory, and what is your theory (if 
the two are not the same), of divine inspiration of the 
Scriptures ? 

If we are to believe that God inspired the writers of the 
different books, we must also believe that he inspired like- 
wise those who decided the canonicity of the sacred writ- 


inge. And if our English Bible isto be accepted as inspired, 


the translators must have been inspired also. This, how- 
ever, cannot be, else there would be no necessity for repeat- 
ed translations. How are we to know that the sixty-six 
books of the Bible contain nothing but divine truth, and 
tbat no divinely inspired revelation is to be found outside of 
the Bible? An ordinary layman is compelled to look to 
Biblical scholars for help in determining such questions as 


these, and he is often perplexed, as from time to time he | 


finds sentences, verses, parts indeed of chapters, rejected 
as interpolations and spurious. For example, the Second 


Epistle of St. Peter is (so we are told) probably not from St. | 


Peter's pea at all. Yet the salutation in the first verse 
Claims to be from the Apostle. If the first sentence be 
fraudulent, why accept the rest of the Epistle as from God ” 
‘« False in one, false in all.’’ So able and godly a man as 
Dr. Adam Clarke rejects positively the Song of Solomon. 
Many reject the Book of Esther, and soon. If these books 


«do not belong in the canon—in other words, are net in- | 


spired—how do we know that like mistakes have not 
occurred in placing other books in the canon’ n the 
other band, the Romis': Church accepts as God's inspired 
word many books which Protestants reject. 
ordigary layman know that the Romanists are not nearer 
the truth than the Protestants? You kindly help your 
readers in their difficulties, and I have ventured to ask that 
you will help me (and probably others) through the col 
umns of The Christian Union, for which I shall thank you. 
INQUIRER. 

HIS letter, which I have recently received, repre- 

sents undoubtedly a common perplexity respect- 
ing the Bible in the minds of earnest, honest, sincere 
Christians, who are unwilling to give up the Bible, but 
who are absolutely incapable of hold{ng to an irrational 
faith merely because it is unpleasant to surrender it. I 
print it here as the text for this and the two following 
articles, not because it represents all the difficulties in- 
volved in the orthodox or any other theory of inspira- 


How shal the | 


categorically, but because it indicates the character of 
the difficulties which I desire in some measure to meet. 

The first thing to be noted in answering these ques- 

tions is that the Bible is not a book, but a library ; per- 


haps I should rather say a literature. It is composed of 
sixty-six different books, written by between forty and 
fifty different authors ; written centuries apart, in differ- 
ent languages, to different peoples, for different pur- 
poses, in different literary forms. It is the selected lit- 
\ crature of fifteen centuries; it includes law, history, 
| poetry, fiction, biography, and philosophy. It is to be 
| read as a literature, interpreted as a literature, judged 
| as a literature. One may therefore reject a book from 





this collection of literature and yet believe in the litera- 

ture. It is not like a painting, which either is or is not 
the work of one master ; it is a gallery of paintings, in 
which some works may be originals and others copies. 
To believe in the Bible is one thing, to believe in the 
canonicity of every book in the Bible is a very different 
| thing. Luther believed in the Bible, though he rejected 
| the Epistle of James, and Dr. Adam Clarke believed in 
the Bible, though he rejected Solomon's Song. 

But although the Bible is not a book, yet this I{tera- 
ture possesses a un{ty other than that given to it by 
binder’s boards. It is not a mere aggregation of books. 
A common spirit animates, a common character belongs 
toit. If it were not so, it would never have borne the 
semblance of a book for so many years and in so many 
minds. These literary remains of fifteen centuries of 
Jewish history were not collected together by an eccle- 
siastical council, nor by one authorized editor. Indeed, 
no one knows how either the collection of Oid Testa- 
ment books or that of the New Testament books was 
made. Each collection may almost be sald to have 
made itself. The books came together by a process of 
natural affinity. There was, there fs, something in com- 
mon in the books of law and poetry, of history and fic- 
tion, of biography and philosophy, which unites them ; 
there is in this literature a principle of attraction, of 
cohesion, which is moral, not mechanical or ecclestlasti- 
cal. The writings of Moses, of Isaiah, of David, of 
Paul, of the unknown author of the books of Kings and 
of the unknown author of the book of Hebrews, have 
certain characteristics in common, a certain spirit which 
unifies them in one book. I have safd that the Bible is 
not a book, but a literature ; I will now say that this 
literature is a book: not merely because its various 
writings are bound together in one volume, but because 
they are animated with one and the same life. It is 
this life which makes the literature sacred, and the 
sacredness of the different parts of this literature are 
exactly proportioned to the measure of this life which 
they respectively contain. It is least in such a chapter 
as the 2ist chaptcr of Joshua ; it is greatest in such a 
chapter as the 103d Psalm. 

Following this line of thought a little further, I think we 
can see, if we reflect a little, that the characteristic which 
unites all this literature in one homogeneous book {s prom- 
ise. It is all a literature of promise. Promise is the golden 
thread which binds a}l these books together in one com- 
mon book. This isthe natural aflinity which selected 
and combined in one library these literary remains of 
fifteen centuries. The Bible is, at least {t claims to be, 
the promise of God to his children, whereby he bestows 
upon them what otherwise they never could have pos- 
sessed, for want of knowledge that it was theirs to pos- 





sess. 

This claim is indicated in the titles Old Testament 
and New Testament. A testament is a covenant or 
agreement. The Bible is composed of two covenants or 
| agreements by which God confers upon man that of 
which otherwise he would know nothing. It is the will 
and testament by which a Father bequeaths an inherit- 
ance to his children. This claim 1s indicated by its 
| structure. Its first five books are books of law; but all 
| tts commandments are commandments with promise, 

and to every one is attached the condition, If ye be 
| willing and obedient, ye shall eat the good of the land. 
| This characteristic of the law is emphasized in the closing 
_chapter of Deuteronomy : ‘‘I have set before you life 


| and death, blessing and cursing : therefore choose life, 
that thou and thy seed may live.” Its historical books 
are not the record of great national achievements ; they 
are not the story of the building and the I{fe of a nation : 
| they are the recor ! of God’s fulfillment of his promises 
to the people of promise, and of their faflure to fulfill 
their promises, and of the disastrous results in their 
national life. The poetical books are also prophetical 
books, for Hebrew poetry is prophecy ; the song of the 
prophet, whether he is an Isaiah mounting like the lark 
above the storm into the clear sunlight above, or a Jere- 
miah singing like the nightingale a song in the night, is 
always asong of promise. The life of Christ is thestory 
of the beginning of the fulfillment of promises which 
had cheered the faithful in the darkest hours of Judea’s 
apostasy and ruin; the letters of Paul are the unfolding 
, of that fulfil/ment in spiritual experience, ever pointing 
to a richer and yet richer fulfillment in the ever increas- 
_ ing crescendo movement of the future ; and the Iitera- 


tion, nor because I propose to answer these questions | ture of promise ends with an apocalyptic vision of the per- 





fecting but never perfected fulfillment in the latter days. 
If we turn from the structure to the conten of this litera- 
ture, this promise character is even more apparent. The 
Bible {s lke a symphony, weaving endless variations 
around one simple theme, which, obscure at first, grows 
stronger and clearer, until finally the whole orchestra 
takes.{t up in one magnificent choral, conquering all ob- 
stacles and breaking through all hidings. Abraham is 
beckoned out of the land of {idolatry by the finger of 
promise ; Joseph is cheered in danger and in prison by 
the memory of a dream of promise ; Moses is called by 
promise from his herding in the wilderness to lead a 
nation of promise out of bondage into a promised land ; 
Joshua is called to bis captaincy with reiterated prom- 
ises ; Gideon is inspired for his campaigning by re- 
peated promises; David is sustained in the cave of 
Adullam and strengthened in the palace in Jerusalem 
by promise ; from Isaiah to Malachi the note of prom- 
ise, before broken and fragmentary, sounds wtthoat a 
pause ; the shepherds are brought to the Christ by an 
angelic message of promise ; he begins his ministry bya 
sermon at Nazareth, which is a promise of glad tidings 
to the poor, and ends {t in his ascension with a promise 
of his return; Paul lives on promise as on manna 
heaven descended, declaring, in the midst of great trib- 
ulations, ‘‘ We are saved by hope, for what a man seeth 
why doth he yet hope for ’” and John closes the canon 
with a book whose glory {s like the glory of a setting 
sun, which promises a clear to-morrow. 

The reader must further reflect that this promise char- 
acter of the Bible fs not common to all religtous literature. 
On the contrary, it is an exclusive characteristic of the 
Bible. Other religious literature contains aspirations and 
prayers for blessing, which assume to be revelations of 
truth and laws emanating from the Deity ; Lut the Bible 
is the only book, and the Jewish literature is the only 
literature, which contains promises of gifts not otherwise 
obtainable, and the record of a restful possession of them 
in experience. Many another poet has with David 
thirsted for God as the hart thirsteth for the water 
brooke, but no other has rivaled this experience: ‘‘ He 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures; he leadeth 
me beside the still waters; he restoreth my soul; he 
leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for his name’s 
sake.” If it be said that the Koran promises heaven to 
the Mohammedan, and the Book of Mormon a millen- 
nium to the Latter-Day Saints, the answer is that both 
the Koran and the Book of Mormon were produced long 
after the Bible, and their promises are only faint reflec- 
tion of those which the Bible contains. It may be 
asserted with confidence, and without fear of successful 
contradiction, that the Blble {fs the only book which 
assumes to embody promises of an inheritance about 
which but for such promise man could not know, and 
which, therefore, he could not possess. 

Having made this statement In a public lecture, a 
friendly critic, who {s far more familar than I am with 
the Vedas, questioned whether the statement were not 
too strong, ind sent me, at my request, some extracts 
from those ancient hymns, thought to indicate a promise 
of forgiveness of sins. I give this portion of the letter, 
with the accompanying extracts, so that the reader may 
for himself compare the clearest promises of divine 
mercy to be found in the Vedas with the utterances of 
David, Isa'ah, and Paul : 


“*To Varuna (Greek ovpavos), Whatever command, 
© God Varuna, as mortals, we have broken day by day, 
deliver us not up tothe deadly weapon of the wicked one 
nor the wrath of the angry. May we release thy thoughts 
to forgive us (by our songs), as a charioteer his steed, who 
is tethered in the broad field. For my longings fly forth to 
destre for blessing as birds to their nests. When shall we 
gain for ourselves the far-seeing Lord, Varuna, to favor us?’ 

**Then follows a beautiful description of Varuna, as the 
Lord of Nature, knowing the couree ot the winds, the birds 
in the air, and the ships of the sea. Then the poet, feeling, 
as these first verses indicate, the anger of Varuna, who is 
also lord of the moral world, and desirous of soothing him, 
turns again to supplication: ‘ Yearning for the Far-seeing, 
my thoughts go forth, as cows to their pasture-land. Let 
us speak now together again, since now Agni like a priest 
receives the sweet drink offered.’ 

“** Like a true child of nature,’ so seys Max Miiller, in 
comment upon this hymn, ‘he offers honey, which the god 
is sure to like, and then appeals to him as to a friend: 
‘*Now be good, and let us speak together again.”’ This 
may seem childish, but there is a real and childish faith in 
it, and, like all childish faith, it is rewarded by some kind 
of aresponse. For at that moment the poet takes a higher 
tone. He fancies he sees the god and his chariot passing 
by ; he feels that bis prayer has been heard.’ ‘Now 1 saw 
the god who is all visible; now I behold his chariot above 
the earth. He must have accepted my prayers.’ 

“‘T have given a very literal rendering, that the turn of 
the phrase may not imply more than the original permits. 
In another hymn to this ‘supreme and mighty Varuna’ is 
this prayer: ‘What great tin is it, Varuna, for which thou 
seeketh to slay thy worsbiper and friend’ Tell me, 0 un- 
assailable and self-dependent god! and, freed from sin, I 
shall speedily come to thee with adoration. Release us 
from the sins of our fathers and our own.’ This is Muir’s 
rendering. Elsewhere Varuna is said to punish evil-doers, 
but, in wide benevolence, to be gracious unto the sinner 
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who prays for forgiveness, and to ‘ untie, like a rope, and 
remove sin,’”’ 

The only approximation to promise in these extracts, 
it will be seen, is in the last sentence, and that {s rather 
the «expression of a hope than the explicit revelation of a 
divine promise. Contrast with them such a passage in our 
Bible as Isaiah {., 18: ‘‘Come now, and let us reason 
together, saith the Lord ; though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be as snow ; though they be like crimson, they 
shall be as wool.” The beathen has a longing which 
itself becomes at last 1 hope: ‘‘ He must have accepted 
my prayers;” the Hebrew has what purports to be an 
explicit promise coming direct from his God—a ‘‘ thus 
saith the Lord ’"—as the grourd of his confident assur- 
ance in a divine for. iveness. The reader should re- 
member that Iam not arguing that this promise does 
come from God; that is a question tu be considered 
hereafter ; Iam only pointing out that the Bible claims 
to be the book of God’s promise ; that in this claim {t is 
peculiar; that it embodfes on almost every page, and 
woven {nto its very structure, what purport to be divine 
promises ; and that in this respect it differs from all 
pagan rligtous Ilteratures the world over. To believe 
in the Bible is to belleve that the claim wh‘ch the Bible 
thus makes for itself is true; that it is the promise of 
God ; that it embodies his will and purpose concerning 
his children ; that we can rely upon its assertions, and 
enter into the inheritance which it claims to bequeath 
to us. This is what we mean by declaring that the 
Bible is the Word of God ; not that it consists of God’s 
words, as dictated by him, that it is written by his aman 
uenses; but that it {s his promise. When we say that 
we believe in God’s Word, we mean that we trust in it 
as his promise. 

To believe in the Bible {s not, then, to believe that 
any particular books were written by any particular 
authors, as that Deuteronomy was written by Moses, 
Daniel by the propbet Daniel, or If. Peter by the Apos- 
tle Peter. One may believe, with Robertson Smith, that 
Deuteronomy was written long after the death of Moses ; 
with Dean Plumptre, that Evclesfastes was written by 
an unknown author in the second or third centuries 
before Christ; with Dean Stanley, that there were two 
Isaiabs, whose productions are combined in the one book 
of Isaiah ; and yet he may believe in the Bible as heartily 
as if he believed that Moses wrote the entire Pentateuch, 
Daniel the book of Daniel, Solomon the book of Eccle- 
slastes, and the one Isaiah the book which bears his 
nime. Questions of authorship are literary qu2stions, 
not religious questions; and the value of the Bible asa 
literature which embodies the promise of God does not 
in the least depend upon them. The authority of a will 
does not depend upon the lawyer or lawyer's clerk who 
drafted {t ; nor does the authority of the Bible depend 
upon the human scriveners who reduced its promises to 
writing. Nor does belief in the Bible involve belief in 
any particular theory of insptration, or {n any clatm, 
orthodox or otherwise, made forit. This is ¢o believe 
in the theory, not In the Bible itself. Whether, to con- 
tinue the figure, the father drafts the will himself with 
his own hand, or dictates {ts provisions to a copylst, or 
gives a written memorandum of his instructions to his 
solicitor, or simply verbally tells him how he wishes the 
estate disposed of, is a question wholly immaterial in 
determining the validity of the will itself. That depends 
upon one question and one only : whether the document 
expresses in a Jegal manner the will and purpose of the 
one who had a right to bestow the property. Whether 
God dictated the Bible word for word, or brooded over 
the spirit of his chosen ones until they caught the divine 
purpose by spiritual contact and were able to interpret it, 
is a question wholly unnecessary to determine in deter- 
mining whether the Bible is God’s Word or not. Our 
only question is, Does the Bible really represent the will 
and purpose of God toward his children? If it does, 
the question by what hands that will was recorded, ana 
the question by what psychological method it was com- 
municated to the penman who interpreted {t, is wholly 
immaterial. 

I do not, therefore, attempt to give a categorical reply 
to my correspondent’s inquiries. The question of the 
authorship of II. Peter, of the canonicity of Solomon’s 
Song and Esther, of the authenticity of the last eleven 
verses of the Gospel of Mark or the first eleven verses 
of the eighth chapter of John, are for the most part 
purely literary questions, to be determined as the ques- 
tions respecting the authorship of doubtful orations of 
Cicero or Dialogues of Plato are to be determined. 
Doubt conceraing them does not involve in doubt the 
main question. That question is, Shall we believe that 
the Biole is what it claims to be ? shall we believe that 
this literature really embodies the promise of God to his 
children? Can we fulfill the conditions and rely upon 
the covenant ? When I read in Isalah,‘‘ Let the wicked 
forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, 
and let him return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy 
upon him, and to our God, for he will abundantly par- 
don,” can I trust that as God’s promise, and be sure 
that my sins are forgiven and I have no need Jong‘r to 
hear the burden of them? or is this cnly what an old 





Hebrew poet thought about it? When I am wearied 
with the labors of my profession, when my burden 
grows heavier than I can bear, when I cannot endure 
the responsibilities which I have not sought and yet 
Cannot lay aside, and I hear a voice saying to me, 
“‘Oome unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy Jaden, 
and I will give you rest,” can I believe it, and come. 
and find rest, and, like David, Jay me do vo in peace and 
sleep ? or is this only what the son of the Galilean carpen- 
ter thought about it? Tnere is no question more worthy 
of serious consideration than this of careful pondering, 
of wise judging. If the Bible is not what it pretends to 
be, if its promises of rest and strength and guidance 
and comfort and forgiveness are only the hopes of mor 

tals self-wrought for self-comfort, not promises God- 
given to God’s children, the delusion ought to be exposed 
and the happy dreamers awakened from their dreams. 
For the sternest truth is better than the most delicious 
falsehood. If the Bible is what it pretends to be, if its 
promises are God's promises, not merely man’s hopes, 
if it can be trusted {no darkness for light, in sorrow for 
comfort, in weakness for strength, in despair for hope. 
no knowledge is worth more to human souls than the 
knowledge which it brings them. I believe that the 
Bible is what it claims to bs, the Word of God; that its 
promises, binding together in one harmonious whole this 
various literature, are God’s promises, and can be safely 
and surely trusted. The reason why I believe this I 


reserve for a future paper. Da Bi 
DOWN THE KHAD. 
By B. W. L. 
OUR of us agreed to go down the Khad. One is 


reminded of Mark Twaln’s despair when con- 
fronted by sucha word. He says: ‘‘ Foreigners always 
spell better than they pronounce ;” and even the phonetic 
Hindustani offers some obstacles to the untrained eye 
and ear. I might tell you to pronounce that word cudd, 
and even then I should know that such a sound is only 
as nearly right as the irritating wh of my old German 
class was to the dainty ich of Madame our teacher. 
Never mind, we will call it cudd, and proceed to*say that 
our decision meant leaving the high road in the Hima- 
layas and plunging down, anywhere at all, down the 
mountain. It looks easy—so does the word. 

We left our pleasant house on the hill-top having 
called the jhampanis to bring 8 dandi in case of accident, 
and, planting our iron-poiated sticks firmly in ti e ground, 
we began the descent. I think it was adeep khad. I 
know it was steep, from our speed, and the way the 
pebbles rattled down after us, and the shamefaced 
clutches some of us made at the shrubs that flew up-hill 
past us, None of us were novices at mountain walks, 
80 we soon arrived at the cluster of stone houses which 
formed a native Hindu village and our objective point 

A little out of breath, we threaded our way slong the 
narrow path which edged the terrace on which the vil- 
lage was built, and, turning into an equally narrow street 
(if the ragged, nonchalant lane could be so dignified), we 
came to a place of sufficient interest to call a halt. 

In a rude doorway stood a handsome hill-woman, 
dressed in the pictures(jue costume of her race, apparent- 
ly half fasc'nated by the first sight of foreigners in her 
home. We knew that no English people had ever before 
visited this village. As our party consisted of three 
ladies and but one harmless-looking gentleman, the wo- 
man, being of the hills, did not run away, but gazed with 
a mixture of curlosity and fear. All the houses were 
built of stone, and two-storled. From the opening above 
the door, by courtesy called a window, looked outa mis 
erable old woman, seated in a disconsolate heap on the 
floor, coughing herself to (leath ; beside her, as care-taker, 
sata pretty little girl The evident love between the 
two gave us a text for a moralizing strain upon the uni- 
versality of human tenderness. 

After looking in vain for specimens of the elaborate 
wood-carving seen on the humblest doorways in the 
plain, we were invited by a number of women who had 
ga'hered about us to seat ourselves in a little open space 
upon the grass. They wished to be hospitable, but to 
ask us into their houses was a step beyond their courage. 

When we were seated, and their shyness wore off, we 
were investigated to a degree of which the American 
interviewer (or the traveling Englishman) knows noth- 
ing. ‘‘Howold are you?” ‘ Which is the oldest ¢” 
“Are you all married ?” ‘‘ Why had one of us been 80 
cruelly negiected and abused by her family as to remain 
so long an ungathered rose ?” Great curiosity was ex- 
pressed cpncerning our queer garments and cur lack of 
jewels. Finally the time for refreshments came, and, 
with visions of future torment, we ate of the lukewarm, 
half-ripe cucumbers so smilingly offered to us. 

A most interesting old crone sat before me, shading 
her eyes with her withered hand as she studied the 
strange beings who had invaded her village. I could 
not resist attempting a sketch of her wrinkled front, and 
as my eye traveled over her face and horny hand, I ac- 
knowledged there were possibilities for ‘‘ crumpling ” in 
the human skin of which I had never dreamed, 





After partly satisfying their curlosity, which we call 
childish, and ours, which we do not classify, we gave 
each a small gift and left the village, esccrte? by several 
of the inhabitants, offering to s.ow us a better pith 
homewards. 

We loitered along, stepping often to gaze at the wile 
mosale of terraced fir lis stre' ching away into the valley 
at our feet, listening to the people calling to their catile, 
or sing!ng their weird songs as they passed along the high 
road far above us. 

We were about to pas3 a prosperous looking farm- 
house, when the owner, a handsome Brahman, came 
out and invited the ‘‘ sahib log’ to rest awhile. 

Those of us aware of the probable result assented with 
some reluctance, and soon the reason appeared, when our 
aind host came bearing a smal! brass vessel filled with 
milk. Not to be too impolite, I touched my lips to the 
liquid, which is never inviting to a Western taste, nor. to 
our ideas, an appropriate second course to cucum- 
bers ! 

We appreciated the courtesy, especially as coming 
from a higb-caste man, and « ffered to us in his own brass 
lota, which mus’ afterwards be purified from pollution, 
by fire. However, skeptics say that ceremony is dis- 
pensed with unless the indiscretion is witnessed by a 
caste brother. The con of the house was deaf and dum), 
but his quick intell'gence and the tenderness and pride 
of his father made another pleasant picture {n our gal 
lery. When the boy was asked if he would remember 
the visitors, he signified yes! very positively, and 
with a rogu'sh look he made three pairs of spectacles 
with his fingers to represent the unfortunate ladies, and 
with a motion indicated the faint mustache of our escort. 
With a peal of laughter, in which we all joined, we bade 
farewell to our entertainers and took up our staffs again, 





A CHRISTIAN HEROINE. 


By Ontver JOHNSON, 


lil 

N the Fall of 1836 the American Anti-Slavery Soci- 

ety appointed seventy agents to go forth and plead 
the cause of the slave. With not morethuntwoor three 
exceptions, they were all evangelical men. Some were 
taken from pulplits, others from colleges or theological 
seminaries, others still from the ways of business. As 
most of them were young, the Society invited them all, 
before going to their respective fields, to meet privately 
in New York to receive instruction from competent 
teachers, That meeting will never be forgotten by 
those who were privileged to attend it. It continued 
for nearly a week, during which time Theodore D. Weld, 
principally, and Mr. Garrison, Lewis Tappan, and oth- 
ers, incidentally, expounded the way of aholitionism 
more perfectly for the benefit of those who were lack 
ing in the experience needed to fit them for their new 
responsibilities. To this meeting came Angelina and 
Sarah Grimké, to bear their testimony to the character 
of slavery. A more devout assembly, I venture to say, 
has not been seen since the early disc!ples met together 
in that ‘‘upper chamber” in Jerusaler. 

It was about this time that Miss Grimké was invited 
to enter upon a sphere of labor which she had never be- 
fore even dreamed of undertaking. The Executive 
Committee of the American Anti-Slavery Society asked 
her tocome to New York City and hold meetings in 
private parlers, with Christian women, on the subject of 
slavery. Upon reading this request she handed it to 
her sister Sarah, saying, ‘‘I feel this to be Gods call. I 
cannot decline it.”” After mutual consu tation Sarah 
said, ‘‘ Where you go I wil go; what you do I will to 
the utmost help you indoing. We have always thought 
and wept and prayed together over this horrible wrong, 
and now we will go and work together.” So Angelina 
wrote to the committee, accepting their invitation, 
thanking them for the salary offered, but declining to re- 
ceive any; informing them that her sister would accom- 
pany aad co-operate with herin her mission, and that 
they should both go exclusively at their own charges. 

Thus they went forth ina crusade holier far in its 
objec's than any that ever enlisted the energies of 
the saints of the early ages. It was not to redeem 
the sepulcher of Jesus from the possession of men 
alien to his religion, but to deliver humanity from 
the tomb of slavery, to strike the shackles from miliions 
of God's Immortal children, en:laved in « Christian 
Jand! Ta New York the desire on the part of women 
to hear them was such as to crowd the largest private 
parlors day after day. As the interest deepened, resort 
was had tochurch lJecture-rooms, and when these proved 
too stralt, a large church was obtained and filled to its 
utmost capacity as often as they were able to speak. 
Sarah, as a Quaker preacher, bad had some experience 
asa pudlic speaker ; but Angelina had never before at 
tempted to address any other audience than one of 
slaves {in her mother’s house, as before related. But 
she was equal to the duty she had undertaken. Full of 
a divine sympathy, and thoroughly understandin, her 
subject, she spoke with an eloquence that charmed whilg 
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it deeply moved her hearers. Handsome in person, and 
endowed with ‘all the graces of a noble womanhood, 
modest and refined in the highest degree, she had a voice 
of great richness and purity, that rang out like a silver 
bell, its lightest tones audible to the remotest corner. I 
have heard most of the distinguished lady speakers of 
a later day, but itis no disparagement to them to say 
that not one of them is quite equal to her in the power 
to persuade, convince, and move an audience. 

In the spring of 1837 they took an active part in the 
first American Convention of Anti-Slavery Women, 
which met in New York, and greatly stirred the wrath 
of the secular and religious press, which agreed in 
thinking it very shocking that women should thus fly 
from their “appropriate sphere.” At the close of this 
Convention the sisters went by invitation to Massachu- 
setts, to labor there as they had done in New York. 
And now it was that I met them for the first time. It 
became my pleasant duty to escort them, for the most 
part io a private carriage, to various towns in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston, where they were engaged to speak. 
This gave me an excellent opportunity to form their 
acquaintance, to converse with them, and observe the 
spirit in which they performed their work. Those were 
golden days, never to be forgotten. They won not only 
my confidence and admiration, but my reverence, and 
taught me a new lesson in self-consecration to a great 
cause. 

The anti-slavery movement had a firmer footing in 
Massachusetts than elsewhere ; but for this very reason 
the opposition was all the more fierce, wary, and active. 
The Grimké sisters found ready access to private par- 
lors, halls, and vesiries, and sometimes even to 


* churches, and their audiences were limited only by the 


capacity of the walls within which they spoke. Their 
services were in demand for every day in the week, 
except Sunday, and sometimes even upon that day. 
Angelina’s eloquence was the theme of all who had Iis- 
tened to her, and the desire to hear her was general. 
The pro-slavery press became more than ever sensitive 
to the great impropriety of weman’s meddling with 
questions thattaxed the most skillful statesmanship, and 
pulpits here and there admonished congregations that 
Paul had doomed women to eternal silence in the church 
and on the platform. Still the people heard ‘‘ the high- 
souled daughters of Carolina” with gladness, and the 
opposition were at their wits’ end for some means of 
obstrneting their way. If we let those women alone, 
they said, all New England will hear and believe them. 
In this emergency the Congregational Association of the 
State met in annual assembly at Brookfield, and the 
leaders, with ‘‘ Southside Adams” at their head, con- 
cluded to make tie “ Pastoral Letter” the vehicle of an 
assault upon abolitionists in general, and of a special 
warning to the churches not to countenance the offend- 
ing women. Dr. Adans himself was chosen to prepare 
the manifesto, and it was drawn up in his usual style. 
It affected a deep concern on account of ‘the dangers 
which at present seem to threaten the female character 
with widespread and permanent injury.” These dan- 
gers were represented as springing, not from a system 
which left a million women in this Christian land with- 
out legal protection for their virtue, but from ‘‘ the mis- 
taken conduct of those who encourage females to bear 
an obtrusive and ostentatious part in measures of reform, 
and countenance any of the sex who so far forget them- 
selves as to itinerate in the character of public lecturers 
and teachers.” ‘‘ We especially deplore,” said the Asso- 
elation, “‘the intimate acquaintance and promiscuous 
conversation of females with regard to things ‘ which 
ought not to be named,’ by which that delicacy which 
is the charm of domestic life, and which constitutes the 
true influence of woman in socfety, is consumed, and 
the way opened, as we apprehend, for degeneracy and 
ruin.” Asif these refined and Christian women, these 
sweet-hearted Quakers, could not be trusted to keep 
themselves within the limits of propriety in speaking to 
their own sex of those aspects of slavery which made it 
specially odious to women, and as if it were the office 
of an ecclesiastical body to rebuke them and hinder 
their work! No wonder that Whittier’s muse became 
indignant : 
“ Your fathers dealt not as ye deal 
With ‘non-professing,’ frantic teachers; 
They bored the tongue with red-hot steel, 
And flayed the backs of ‘female preachers.’ 
Old Newbury, had her fields a tongue, 
And Salem's streets cou!d tell their story 
Of fainting woman dragged along, 
Gashed by the whip, accursed and gory ! 


* When for the sighing of the poor, 

An4 for the needy, God hath risen, 

And chains are breaking, and a door 
Is opening for the souls in prison ; 

If then ye would, with puny hands, 
Arrest the very work of Heaven, 

And bind anew the evil bands 
Which God's right arm of power hath riven ; 


** What marvel that, in many a mind, 
Those darker deeds of bigot madness 





Are closely with your own combined, 
Yet ‘less in anger than in sadness’ ? 
What marvel if the people learn 
To claim the right of free opinion ? 
What marvel if at times they spurn 
The ancient yoke of your dominion ? 


“But ye who scorn the thrilling tale 
Of Carolina’s high-souled daughters, 
Which echoes here the mournfal wail 
Of sorrow from Edisto’s waters, 
Close while ye may the public ear, 
With malice vex, with slander wound them ; 
The pure and good shall throng to hear, 
And tried and manly hearts surround them. 


** Oh, ever may the Power which led 
Their way to such a fiery trial, 
And strengthened womanhood to tread 
The wine-press of such self-denial, 
Be round them in an evil land, 
With wisdom and with strength from heaven, 
With Miriam’s voice, and Judith’s hand, 
And Deborah’s song for triumph given !”’ 


The Association builded better than it knew. The 
women whom they would fain have silenced spoke with 
augmented power and influence. It was not long be- 
fore the fame of Angelina’s eloquence opened their 
meetings to promiscuous audiences. As Quakers, they 
felt no scruple in speaking to men more than to women, 
and when the curlosity of the Rev. Amos A. Phelps 
impelled him, in spite of St. Paul, to lead a company of 
his brethren into one of their meetings, it was no longer 
possible to keep out others of their sex. And thus it 
came about that the “‘itInerants” from that time onward 
welcomed men as well as women to their meetings. 
They were sought for on every hand. The Massachu- 
setts Legislature, led by the intrepid James C. Alvord, 
of Greenfield, opened the Representatives’ Hall for their 
appearance before a committee, to urge the adoption by 
that body of anti-slavery measures ; and afterwards, for 
six successive evenings, Angelina spoke to crowded as- 
semblies in the old Boston Theater, then known as the 
Odeon. As Wendell Phillips said, her eloquence 
**swepfall the chords of the human heart.” Such was 
her overpowering influence that men did not remember 
the dogma that had so long doomed women to silence, 
until they had gone home and the spell of her presence 
was broken. ‘‘ When I think of her,” said Mr. Phillips, 
‘there comes to me the picture of the spotless dove in 
the tempest, as she battles with the storm, seeking for 
some place to rest her foot. She reminds me of inno- 
cence personified in Spenser’s poem. In her girlhood, 
alone, heart-led, she comforts the slave in his quarters; 
mentally struggling with the problems his position 
wakes her to. Alone, not confused, but seeking some- 
thing to lean on, she grasps the Church, which proves a 
broken reed. No whit disheartened, she turns from one 
sect to another, trying each by the infallible touchstone 
of that clear, childlike conscience. The two old lonely 
Quakers in their innocence rest her foot awhile. But 
the eager soul must work, not rest in testimony. Com- 
ing North, at last, she makes her own religion—one of 
sacrifice and toil. Breaking away from and rising above 
all forms, the dove floats at last in the blue sky where 
no clouds reach.” 

In May, 1838, she was married to Theodore D. Weld, 
and one day later made her last speech in the face of the 
mob that gave Pennsylvania Hal! to the flames in the 
city of Brotherly Love! Her calmness and courage in 
that hour of peril can never be forgotten by those who 
witnessed them. Not long afterward she met with an 
accident which disqualified her ever afterward from 
public speaking, or for the endurance of any strong ex- 
citement. She bore the privation with patience. ‘‘ My 
mission,” she said, ‘‘is over. He who gave it has taken 
it.” She gave the rest of her life to her domestic duties, 
to her children, to the cause of education, to the poor 
and needy around her. I should be glad, if space al- 
lowed, to speak of this latter phase of her life, of her 
serene patience in sickness, and hertriumphant, glorious 
death at seventy-four years of age, October 26, 1879. 
But I must lay down my pen ; not, however, without the 
hope that the story I have told of this remarkable woman 
will give her a place in the hearts and memories of many 
readers of The Christian Union. If I have said less of 
her elder sister, the companion of her labors, than of 
herself, it is not because the former, though less eminent 
for eloquence, is not also entitled to the gratitude and 
admiration of mankind, but because I lacked space for 
a more complete history. 





About a year ago the night editor of the Washing- 
ton ‘‘ Post,” in order to obtain material for an article on 
the Civil Service Commission, went before the board of 
examination, together with a number of applicants for 
positions. Not being areal applicant himself, he thought 
nothing more of the matter after the examination was 
over. He was therefore considerably surprised a few 
days ago upon receiving a notice that a $900 clerkship 
was at his disposal. 





UNDER THE TREES. 
XII. 


AT THE SPRING. 


HE path across the fields is so well worn that one 
can find his way along its devious course by night 
almost as easily as by day. I have gone over it at all 
hours, and have never returned without some fresh 
and cheering memory for other and less favored days. 
The fields across which it leads one, with the unfailing 
suggestion of something better beyond, are undulating 
and dotted here and there with browsing cattle. The 
landscape is full of pastoral repose and charm—the 
charm of familiar things that are touched with old mem- 
orles, and upon whose natural beauty there rests the 
reflected light of days that have become idyllic. No 
one can walk along a country road over which as a boy 
he heard the daily invitation of the schoolhouse bell 
without discovering at every turn some loveliness never 
revealed save to the glance of unforgotten youth. The 
path which leads to the spring has this unfailing charm 
for me and for mauy who heve long ceased to follow its 
winding course. At this season it is touched here and there 
by the autumnal splendor, and fairly riots in the profu- 
sion of the golden-rod, whose yellow plumes are lighting 
the retreating steps of summer across the fields. Great 
masses of brilliant woodbine cover the stone walls and 
hang from the trees along the fences. The corn, cut 
and stacked in orderly lines, is not without its trans- 
forming touch of color; and while the trees still wait 
for the coronation of the year, Nature seems to have 
passed along this path and turned it into a royal high- 
way. As it approaches the woods, one gets glimpses of 
the village spires in the distance, and finds a new charm 
in this borderland between sunlight and shadow, be- 
tween solitude and the comparionsh{p of human life. 
A litue distance along the edges of the woods, with an 
occasional detour of the path into the shades of the 
forest, brings one to the spring. A great, rudely cut 
stone marks the place, and makes a kind of background 
for the cool, limpid pool into which a few leaves fall 
from the woods, but which belongs tothe open sky and 
fields. There is certainly no more gentle, reposeful 
scene than this ; so secluded from the dust and whirl 
of cities and thoroughfares, and yet so near to ancient 
homes, so sweet and life-giving in its service to them, so 
often and so eagerly sought at all seasons and by men 
of all conditions. Here oftenest come the restless feet 
of children, and their shouts are almost the only sounds 
that ever break this solitude. 

To me there is something inexpressibly sweet and 
refreshing in the familiar and yet unfailing loveliness of 
this place. The fields are always peaceful, and the slow 
motions of the cattle grouped here and th re "nder the 
shadows of solitary trees, or of the sheep browsing in 
long, irregular lines across the further meadows, give the 
landscape that touch of pastoral life which unites us 
with nature in the oldest and most homelike relations. 
Here, on still summer afternoons, one seems to have 
come upon a sleeping world ; a world over whose slum- 
bers the clouds are passing like peaceful dreams. In 
such an hour the limpid water of the spring seems to 
rise out of the very heart of the earth, and to bring with 
it an unfailing refreshment of spirit. The white sand 
through which it finds its way makes its transparent 
clearness more appaient, and the great stone seems to 
hold back the woods from an approach that would over- 
shadow it. It rises so silently into the visible world 
from the unseen depths that one cannot but feel some 
illusion of sentiment thrown over it, some disclosure of 
truth escaping with it from the darkness beneath, 
Whence does it flow, and what has its journey been ? 
Did some remote mountain range gather its waters from 
the clouds and send them down through long and wind- 
ing channels deep in their hearts ? Is there far below an 
invisible stream flowiny, like the river Alpheus, unseen 
and unheard beneath the earth? The spring is mute 
when these questions rise to lips which it is always ready 
to moisten from its cool depths. It is enough that in 
this quiet place the bounty of Nature never ceases to 
overflow, and that here she holds out the cup of refresh- 
ment with royal indifference to gratitude or neglect. 
Here she ministers to every comer as if her whole life 
were a service. One forgets that behind this cup of cold 
water, held out to the humblest, there sweep sublime 
powers, and that the same hand which serves him here 
moves in their courses the planets whose faint reflections 
shine in this silent pool by night ! 

Springs have been natural centers of jife from the ear- 
liest times. Deep in the solitude of forests, or fringed 
with foliage in the heart of deserts, they have alike 
served the needs and appealed to the sentiment of men. 
Around the weils cluster the most venerable associations 
of the ancient patriarchal families; the beautiful pas- 
toral life of the Old Testament, full of deep, unwritten 
poetry, discovers no scenes more characteristic and 
touching than those which were enacted beside these 
sources of fertility. Green and frultful in the memory 
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of the most sacred history repose these cool, refreshing 
pools under the burning glance of the tropical sun. 
Here, too, as in those distant lands, life is kept in con- 
stant freshness around the borders of the spring. The 
grass grows green and dense here the whole summer 
through, and here there is always a breath of cooler air 
when the fields glow with intense heat. In such places 
Nature waits to touch the fevered spirit with something 
of her own peace, and to keep alive forever in the hearts 
of men that faith in things unseen which rises like a 
spring from the depths, and makes a center of fruitful 
and beautiful life. 








THE PASSION FOR NOTORIETY. 


T is a little difficult, says the London ‘‘ Spectator,” 
to understand clearly the dislike of the passion for 
notoriety which is always expressed and felt by the 
abie and the good. It is a pretty keen dislike, largely 
mixed as it is with contempt, and with a certain indef- 
inite wish to punish ; yet there seems at first sight to be 
little reason for it. Most men would describe the wish 
for notoriety asa vulgarized form of the desire for fame ; 
and while all passions must be vulgarized by the vulgar, 
the desire for fame excites neither derision nor dislike. 
It is held to be a respectable weakness, even in the 
weak, who will miss their object ; while in the strong it 
{is pronounced a noble quality, the desire which stimu- 
lates poets and conquerors and reformers. It was not 
absent from the man who said, ‘‘ Write me as one who 
loved his fellow men,” and who constantly wished that 
specialty of his to be known abroad. Nor is there any- 
thing inherently bad in the feellng which is the ulti- 
mate source of the passion for notoriety. The desire to 
be known, to be separated from the crowd, to be some- 
body in the world, and not to be “ thrust foully in the 
earth to be forgot,” 1s not evil in itself, is perfectly 
natural, and has repeatedly led men to high achieve- 
ment. Great communities have fostered the desire for 
distinction by creating an elaborate machinery for 
gratifying it ; and the most ascetic of theologians smiles 
indulgently on the man who seeks the laurel crown, or 
even the crown of parsley, while the philosopher 
remarks that individuality, even if pushed to an excess, 
has its good sides. The man who seeks notoriety must 
to a considerable extent suppress himself, and self- 
suppression is not only a virtue, butacause of strength. 
Yet we all more or less despise the desire for notoriety, 
and hold the man who is possessed by it to be not only a 
weak man, but, in a sense, a bad one. He isa ‘‘ cad,” 
in the slang dialect—an epithet which, rightly and care- 
fully used, imputes moral evil, or at least moral failure, 
as well as deficiency in manners. The popular explana- 
tion of the difference—that the man who loves fame 
seeks it through lofty means, and the man who desires 
notoriety is regardless of means—is not quite true, for it 
would not cover the case of many unscrupulous men 
who yet sought fame and not notoriety. They were 
free of vulgarity in their desire. The true explanation 
is, we believe, that while the desire of fame, or of dis- 
tinction, or even of separateness, may, and often does, 
leave its victim a true man—true to himself, and there- 
fore able to seek success through the cultivation or dis- 
play of the noblest part in him—the passion for notoriety 
implies that the man is either false or willing to be false ; 
that he will simulate or dissimulate qualities rather 
than give up his object; and does not seek it so much 
as heis possessed by it, till the sense of right and wrong, 
the becoming and unbecoming, disappears from his 
mind. Right and wrong have become alike to him in 
an overmastering desire for personal display, which is 
not vanity, but a separate and lower passion. He 
craves to be noticed, instead of craving to be noticed 
with reverence or regard; and will knowingly lower 
himself, as Henri Rochefort and some English journa- 
lists of Rochefort’s kind have recently done, rather 
than remain invisible in the crowd. The quality 
of the attention he draws matters nothing, compared 
with the fact of attention ; and if all other means fail, 
he will fire the temple of Diana, and live through the 
ages as the blasphemer and foe of the one pure goddess. 
The readiness to be false to one’s self and to the facts is 
the note of evil which distinguishes the hunger for 
notoriety from the thirst for fame. He advertises rather 
than displays himself ; and in all advertisement there is 
some trace of lying. If the good condemn or the wise 
scorn, scorn and condemnation are still acceptable, 
if only they are sufficiently audible to increase the 
roar, 

There is an impression abroad that the desire for 
notorlety tends to increase, and is more frequently grati- 
fied than it was; but we fancy there is little truth in it. 
The desire has always existed, and the means of grati- 
fying it. Itis true the notorious man of our day is much 
more notorious than any predecessor, because the means 
of publicity have been so inconceivably increased. He 
can be as easily notorious in a State as in a town, in four 
continents asin one. If his eccentricity or his crime {s 
interesting enough, all civilized mankind will look at 
him, and his name will penetrate for an instant to the 





ends of the earth. If any man could diffuse cholera, 
for instance, and had the callousness to do it, instead of 
his name slowly creeping as a horror through mankind, 
he would be cursed in all languages within a week, and 
in a month would be as noted and as near lynching as 
even his heart could desire. An echo that spreads 
through a planet seems to the creatures on that planet a 
huge roar, and is, no doubt, more noticeable than an 
echo which only sounds on a mountain-side, and makes 
the dogs of one village bark. It is one of the evils of 
newspapers that they are mechanical sounding-boards, 
reflecting and spreading all noises, without power of 
distinguishing between the qualities of noise. They 
must and do throw back a hysteric scream more 
sharply than articulate wisdom. But we do not know 
that the desire to arouse the roar increases ; rather, we 
should say, it diminishes. Men are certainly more 
doubtful of themselves, less anxious to be observed, 
mere indisposed to indulge in eccentricity or whim. 
The pressure of the moral atmosphere is heavier, till, for 
good as for evil, it diminishes individuality, and makes 
it as difficult for a man to dance on his head as to per- 
form any more admirable feat. To depart from the 
usual takes more effort than it did ; while the fear of opin- 
ion, which directly checks the notoriety-seeker, has been 
indefinitely developed. Besides, notoriety pays less. 
The multitude, getting educated, has become more keen 
to perceive pretense, more willing that false claims to 
fame should be exposed. The vulgarity which is in- 
separable from the pursuit of notoriety slightly shocks 
it, and it doubts whether a tradesman who ad- 
vertises can be qulte as first-rate as a trades- 
man who never does. Of course, there are those 
to whom publicity means gain—as, for instance, it 
must mean gain to the wonderful lists of professionals 
advertised weekly in the ‘‘ Era””—and to them notoriety 
is the equivalent to fame, but to the majority notoriety 
hardly pays as it once did. The people are not ignorant 
enough, and the advocati diaboli, the people who resist 
canonization, are so very keen and strong. Barnum 
stands detected in a month, and, unless detection is of 
itself a gain, hesitates to put himself under the electric 
light. We should say Europe never had so few persons 
in it of extensive ‘“ notoriety” as distinguished from 
eminence, and that there never had been so few candi- 
dates who saw in the gratification of that passion a road 
to power, or even to applause and pelf. 








MY FIRST FOUR YEARS IN BUSINESS. 
Bret. L.: 


OUR years ago, when 1 was fifteen years old, I 

came to the metropolis to seek my fortune, and, 
after answering countless advertisements, written in my 
best schoolboy hand, I at last succeeded in obtaining a 
position as errand boy with a small house off Broadway, 
at a salary of three dollars a week. 

My first literary effort was entitled ‘Finding a 
Place,” and appeared in these columns about that time. 
It occurs to me ‘hat the readers of The Christian Union 
may be interested to hear of my progress since I first 
started out for myself. 

I probably had more advantages than most boys who 
are obliged to earn their own living. For three years I 
had been attending a New England school, and I was 
the possessor of a little more than what ig generally 
termed a common-school education. Nor was I alto- 
gether friendless in the great city from which I hoped 
to gaia an honest livelihood. I had a friend who some 
years before had started in the same way that I was 
starting, and who, by dint of perseverance and his 
native energy, had worked himself into an honorable 
position. Although possessed of some business influ- 
ence, he would not consent to help me. ‘‘ You must 
find yourself a place,” he said; ‘‘and if in the future 
you achieve an honorable name, you will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that you have succeeded by your 
own unaided efforts.” 

My employer told me that my work would be hard, 
and considerately asked me if I thought I should get 
discouraged. I of course replied ‘‘no” very emphat- 
ically ; and, with the remark that he would nevor ask me 
to do anything harder than he himself had been obliged 
to do, he engaged me. [ thought many times afterward 
that he must have worked very hard when he was a 
boy. 

My duties were numerous. I was required to run on 
errands of all sorts and at a moment's notice, to deliver 
packages to any part of the city. The packages were 
often quite bulky, and it required all my ingenuity to 
get them admitted on horse-cars. Oftentimes, in pref- 
erence to being repulsed by the driver, I walked a mile 
with my arms brimful of heavy material. 

My friends had all impressed upon me the disastrous 
consequences of being discharged. I was told that if 
such a thing should happen it would be next to impos- 
sible for me to obtain another place. So when I went 
up to the desk on Saturday night to receive my weekly 
stipend, I did it with fear and trembling, fully expect- 





ing to hear that my services would be required no 
longer. When I was told [ was doing well I could 
scarcely contain myself. I do not remember of ever 
having passed any happier moments than I did on that 
Saturday night. It was diflicult for me to realize at first 
that I was really 2 man of business, but the money 
that I felt in my pocket from time to time was sub 
stantial evidence of this, and I confess that I felt a little 
proud. 

After I had been at work two months I was told that 
my salary would be increased to four dollars a week, 
and that I would be promoted behind the counter. 
Tbis was a happy moment for me. A new boy came on 
the first of the week, and I stepped from the ground 
where | had been standing on to the first round of the 
ladder which stretched so far above me. 

Eight months more wore round, and my salary was 
increased to six dollars. My duties now had changed 
greatly since I first started in as an office boy. My 
powers of conversation had increased, and I was able to 
approach a customer with some degree of success. It 
was now that I began to look around in order to better 
my position, for the business I was in was small, and I 
could look for no permanent advancement. Chance 
threw in my way the desired opportunity. I heard 
that a large wholesale house on Broadway wanted a 
young man to travel for them, and that my name had 
been favorably mentioned. I called on them, and was 
engaged to travel as salesman at a salary of six dollars 
a week. This was quite a step from my former posi- 
tion. While my salary at first would be small, the pros- 
pects were excellent, and I was congratulated by my 
friends on my good fortune. 

My career as a ‘‘ drummer,” however, was destined to 
be cut short. After I had been in my new place about 
four months I received a letter from a friend in St. 
Louis, who some years before had gone out there and 
established a manufacturing business, in which he had 
been eminently successful. ‘‘ We are about to send our 
bookkeeper ‘on the road,’” he wrote, ‘‘and wish to fill 
his place. We will start you at fifty dollars a month, 
and advance you as rapidly as you deserve.”’ 

The offer was too tempting for me to decline. Like 
many youths who know nothing of the matter, I imag- 
ined that in a few years I would make a fortune. Sol 
accepted the offer, and on the first of February I began 
work with the enterprising firm of Backup & Walkover 
—which name I have adopted merely for the sake of 
convenience. 

My new duties were vastly different from anything I 
had been accustomed to. I was required to be at the 
office promptly at eight in the morning, and to work as 
late at night as was necessary to complete my work. 
My new employers were very kind to me, but were 
strict, and I was subjected toa rigid discipline. I had 
expected to be homesick, but my time was so fully em- 
ployed that a year passed by almost before I knew it. 
At the end of fourteen months I was told that I would 
be put ‘‘on the road.” My appearance was quite youth- 
ful, to say the least, and I soon found that I would have 
to summon all the dignity at my command, 

One of the first places I visited was a small town in 
Ohio. The gentleman I was to see was busy when I 
entered his office, so I took a seat and waited his pleas- 
ure. He finally looked up from his writing, and, gazing 
on me in an indifferent and absent-minded way, as if he 
thought that I, the representative of one of the largest 
manufacturing houses in one of the largest commercial 
centers of the West, was merely an office boy, said, 
‘Well, bub, what do you want?” I felt that the mo- 
mentous occasion had arrived when it was necessary 
that I should summon all my forces, and, gathering up 
all my dignity by piecemeal, so to speak, as I advanced 
with measured tread to his desk, I slowly drew forth 
my business card from my pocket, and placed it before 
him without a word ; for I felt that, for the time being, 
silence was golden. The effect was all I could have 
wished. Stretching forth his hand, Mr. Smith (his name 
was Smith) greeted me very cordially, and I transacted 
my business without again feeling called upon to make 
another such stupendous effort. 

After that I got along very well. I was often re- 
minded of my youth, and my friends even went so far 
as to call me ‘‘ the boy drummer ;” but, on the whole, I 
was well treated by every one I met in a business 
way. 

After I had been traveling a year and a half my em- 
ployers decided to send me down to New Orleans, in 
charge of an exhibit which they had opened there at the 
Exposition. 

I arrived in the Crescent City early in December, and 
as I was to be there some time, immediately began look- 
ing for a boarding place, which I had little difficulty in 
obtaining, as the Exposition was not yet open to the 
public, and the city was not filled with strangers, as it 
was later on. 

My landlady asked me if I wished a room with a grate 
in it. The day could not have been more perfect. It 
was like June in New England. Outside of the window 
I could see the green grass, and the orange trees laden 
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with fruit. A fire in my room! “ No, madam, it is 
entirely unnecessary. J am from the North.” In 
twenty-four hours, however, 1 saw my mistake. The 
wind changed, the rain descended, the thermometer 
went down, and I commenced to shiver and to shake, 
and during my three months’ stay there I did little 
else. 

I made many pleasant acqusintanceships in the South, 
and I was treated very hospitably ; but my impressions 
of New Orleans as a summer resort were not favorable, 
and I was glad to receive orders to come home. 

Before my departure my employers had written me 
that I would be obliged to keep the books again, as it 
would not pay them to Jet me travel any longer. 

Although I obeyed them at the time, I had a strong 
objection to the work, as it was confining, and if I once 
became wedded to it I feared that I would have no op 
portunity to advance myself. So I decided to change 
my position once more, and again I turned my eyes 
toward the metr: polis. 

The position I had left three years before was stil! 
open to me, and I came back, much wiser than when | 
had gone West seeking a fortune, which I have now 
learned by experience can only be obtained by persever- 
ance and an unflagging devotion to one thing. 








HAPPY ORPHA SCOTT. 


By Sarag J. PRITCHARD. 


RS. BELINDA BARNES looked at her pretty 
grandniece Eunice from over her silver spec- 
tacles with astonished gaze. 

Eunice went on putting the final touch of color into 
the heart of a rose that was in uhe very heart of a great 
congregation of roses gathered upon the canvas before 
her, seemingly unconscious of the g2ze. 

** Never loved anybody !” echoed Mrs. Barnes, after a 
long pause. ‘Did you say, Eunice, that Orpha Scott 
never Joved anybody ?” 

Eunice had been waiting a long time for the coming 
story, which she had sought by many little devices of 
her own, but all in vain. 

* Tell me, aunty, did she ?” she questioned. 

**Humph !” responded Mrs. Barnes; ‘that is just 
like the young folks of to-day. They think the world 
has just been made new for them. They don’t seem to 
have a speck of an idea that lives have been lived in it 
that were just as good and just as full of love and just 
as interesting as their own.” 

** Now, Aunt Belinda, tell me, won't you, really and 
truly? I would so much like to know. Everything 
seems 80 different now.” And the saucy girl went on to 
say, with ber eyes demurely buried in the rose, “‘ I can’t 
exactly understand bow Uncle Bethia ever made love to 
you. Ioften get to thinking of it in prayer-meeting, 
when he stands up with that great cloak falling all 
around him, and prays for the heathen and the ends of 
the earth. It don’t quite seem as though he could ever 
have come down to care for one little woman like you, 
and a smal] farmhouse like this ;” and Eunice surveyed 
her aunt and the premises with a critical air. 

** Well, Eunice, you are enough to make one wish—” 

‘What, auntie? Say it! That dreadful thought of 
yours! Don’t be afraid of offending me.” 

**T wasn't even thinking of you,” sald Mrs. Belinda. 
“«T was going back that night when I saw them together 
at the bars. Marcus Hopkins, he was on one side, and 
Orpha Scott, she was on the other ; for just there Squire 
Scott’s farm emptied into ‘Squire Hopkins’s peach 
orchard, and in old times there had been a great contest 
over the exact place where that pair of bars ought to 
stand, and every once in a while the old feud ’ud come 
up again, and on it went, a-getting to the surface about 
once every year, until one day Orpha she came a-run- 
ning down out of the garret with a yellow, old paper, 
clutch: d-like in her fingers, and, said she, loud enough 
to be beard «1! over the house, says she, ‘I’ve found it! 
I've got the right bound! It says here there’s a stone, 
three feet under ground, with the mark on it.’ And, 
as sure as you live, Eunice Barnes, they up and dug 
down and there it was. That settled matters down on 
a pesceful foundation, and Squire Hopkins’s folks and 
*Squire Scott's folks got together again, just as they used 
to do afore the trouble ; and this happened along about 
two years afore the night I saw Orpha and Marcus at 
the bars. It was one of the beautifulest nights that was 
ever made. The harvest moon was just coming up and 
the sun a-goipng down. Orpha she stood with one arm 
on the fence, and with the other she was pointing off 
toward the Scott house, her home. And I saw him with 
my own eyes—I saw Marcus Hopkins reach across the 
bars and put his hand under ber chin to hold her face 
up, sos he could look right down into it; and I saw 
her shake her pretty little head ion a mournful kind of 
fashion afore he went off and left her. He did go, 
a-s'alking through the orchard and over the buckwheat 
lot, and then when he went into the piece of weods I 
couldn’t see him any longer, but I watched Orpha, and, 
laws me ! I knew just what had taken place, as clear as 





glass. I knew he’d asked her, and she’d told him 
‘No!’ 

“You see, I knew how ‘twas. There was a large 
family of them Scotts. Let me see ; there was Submit 
and Silas—they was the twe oldest—and then came 
Orpha, Enos, Medad, Lois, and Eunice. Submit had got 
married after that, and Mrs. Scott she was clear broke 
down with farmers’ work and the children, and leant a 
good deal on Orpha. Somehow, everybody that come 
near that girl had to lean on her; she was kind ofa 
cushion for every body to fall against. If the boys wanted 
to find anything, Orpha would always know whether it 
was in the spare chamber, or the garret, or the loft, or 
down cellar, and, somehow, in the end, she had to go 
and fetch it, ‘cause the boys couldn’t find it. 

‘* When there was a fuss in the singing school, and that 
was in gineral, it was alluz Orpha Scott that had to 
make it up, and set the psalm tunes to going again ; and 
no wonder Marcus Hopkins wanted her, for to his 
house ‘twas alluz skirmishin’ or downright battle 
over some miserable housekeeping matter, or some- 
thing that wasn’t nothing at all, when you got down to 
it. Well, as I was saying, when Marcus Hopkins went 
off and left Orpha Scott at the bars, she just laid her 
head—and it was the prettiest head I ever saw—on the 
top bar and soaked the moss off of it with her tears, 
afore she went up home. She didn’t go till ’twas mid- 
dling dark, or as dark as it could be with that great 
round moon a-looking down on the two farms and the 
whole town. I watched her as she went, and I could 
see her step a wavering, and a’most knew just how her 
heart was beating, for, law! didn’t I know all about it ? 
It was only the night afore that your uncle had spoke 
out tome. I tell you I felt sorry for Orpha then, for I 
didn’t want anybody to tell me how it was. Mother 
was feeble and couldn't spare her, and the boys 
wouldn’t know what to do without her, and Lofs and 
Eunice was too young to help any, and must be took 
care of, and Marcus was going away tolive. His uncle, 
up in Massachusetts somewhere, had given him a big 
farm, if he’d come up and live by him; and no wonder 
he wanted to take Orpha with him. Why, Orpha had 
loved Marcus, just as she loved everything, with her 
whole heart, ever since she was knee-high to a grass- 
hopper, and Marcus was a fool not to know that the girl 
who could love him with a love that was worth having 
would love her own folks all the more. I always did 
think it was mean in Marcus to go off, ‘cause he could 
do well where he was, and then Orphe needn’t have 
felt the way she did. 

‘The next day was Sunday, and Monday morning 
bright and early Marcus was to set off in the stage. 
Orpha sung treble to meeting. and I sung second, and 
stood next her; and Marcus he stood next me in the 
choir, and I tell you ’twas hard work for her. Once, 
*twas the last hymn in the afternoon, I just put out my 
hand and give her an awful pinch in the arm, to keep 
her from breakin’ down right there and then, for she 
was all in that fine kind of a tremble that some folks do 
have jist afore they break right down into great sobs, 
She grew dreadful red in the face, and when we sat 
down I handed her a sprig of dill, and I whispered to 
her, and said, ‘I didn’t want Marcus and the meeting 
folks to see you cry, for they'd all know what you was 
cryin’ for,’ and says she back to me, ‘Thank you,’ 
and she a looking the sweetest you ever saw a girl look. 
I tell you, unice Barnes, you couldn’t hold a candle to 
Orpha Scott when she was your age. 

“ Meeting was out at last. We took oursingin’ books 
and went home, Marcus a-carrying of hers for the last 
time. And, would you believe a young feller could be 
so stupid? Marcus Hopkins never went nigh Orpha 
Sunday night, but just called out good-by to her the 
next morning when she was out sweeping off the leaves 
as the yaller stage rolled by. 

“Poor Orpba! I pitied her the next Sunday, she 
a-standin’ up there afore all the people, and Marcus’s 
place empty, and every chiek and child in the meeting- 
house knowing just how she loved aim, and every one 
of ’em, all but me, a-thinkin’ hg’d gone off and left her 
without saying a word. Thst was one hard part of it 
all ; for the couldn’t go ’round telling folks, ‘ He asked 
me to go with him, and I couldn’t go, ’cause of mother 
and the boys and the little girls.’ 

“‘ Then, that winter, it did seem as though all the fates 
was aginst the Scotts. Things took an awful turn. 
Afore that they'd been kind of prosperous in gineral, but 
every trouble seemed to come single and double an’ in 
heaps ; for, Thanksgiving Day, Submit she come home 
with her husband and baby—ain’t you a-making that 
rose a mite too red in the face, Eunice ?—well, as I 
was saying, the Joneses came home, and that very 
day ‘Squire Scott’s best horse fell dead without any 
warning; and afere Christmas Lois and Eunice was 
took down with scarlet fever, and not a soul to doa 
thing or take a step but just Orpha. There wasn't 
none of your trained nurses in them days, and, laws 
me! I admit that trainin’s a good thing, but there’s lots 
of folks trained that don’t amount to shucks ; aud it’s 
my opinion that a good nurse has to be born with nat- 





eral bent toward takin’ care of the sick, same as a great 
general, or a great poet, or any other great thing. Now, 
Eunice, you have a kind of a bent, just the least mite, 
toward painting posies—” 

‘* Aunty, did the children die ?” questfoned Eunice. 

‘Die? No! They lay at the point of death, and 
they lingered, and they relapsed, and they got up again, 
Lois blind in both eyes, and Eunice so feeble that she, 
poor little creeter! could never amount to any‘hing. 
I tell you, Eunice Barnes (you was named after her), I 
just said she could never amount to anything. I didn’t 
mean it, for she was the biggest preacher in all the 
region. Every eye that fell on her saw a seimon it 
couldn’t forget in a hurry—she was so sweet and so pa- 
tient, and tried so hard to be eyes for Lois and heart for 
Orpha. I tell you it was a family then to turn 4 heart 
of stone. Mrs. Scott, she was a-getting more and more 
helpless every day—a kind of paralysis creep!n’ and 
creepin’ and creepin’ over her, until finally she couldn’t 
make ’em understand a word she said. It wasn’t a 
lively family for Enos and Medad, though Orpha did 
her best at keeping young and bright, and going out 
occasionally for their sake ; but how could she make it 
a success? There she was all day long, from the time 
she opened her eyes in the morning (and many nights 
she didn’t get a wink of sleep when her mother was the 
worst) until the last one in the house was abed, a-work- 
ing away for somebody. 

“‘T don’t forgive Squire Scott, and I never shall, for 
not hirin’ help. The brunt of some of it oughtn’t to 
been let come on Orpha. Well, one day Orpha she 
come over a spell. I saw her a-lettin’ down the bars, 
and I knew somethin’ unusual had happened. She 
come along in, a kind of a droop in her pretty figure, 
for ’twas pretty still, and she only twenty five. She sat 
down by the kitchen table, and afore I could screw’up 
to ask what the matter was she says: ‘The boys are 
going away from home. It’s too dull and stupid for 
Enos and Medad. I’m so sorry!’ and then she shut 
her lips in a way she had when something was to be en- 
dured, and grew white so fast that I ran for a glass of 
wine and made her drink a little of itright down. After 
that she told me how it was about the boys, and I tried 
to make believe ‘twas all for the best to let ’em go; but 
she couldn’t see it that way. However, they went, and, 
bein’ naturally good boys, and falling in with straight- 
forward men, they done well and got married, and every 
year made a visit to the farm, and Orpha worked harder 
than ever then. The first summer they come home was 
when Orpha was thirty. She was wonderful good- 
looking still, though the little puckerin’ lines up and 
down had begun to grow in her forehead right between 
her eyes, but there wasn’t a speck of a sign of the fur- 
rows across her forehead, that always come early when 
& woman’s anyways crossgrained and ugly-feeling 
toward folks, You ain’t any too young, Eunice Barnes, 
for ’em to begin to show. Well, time went on, Mrs. 
Scott a-growir’ feebler and more helpless all the time, 
and Squire Scott a-gettin’ older and queerer every day 
of his life, and Orpha’s cares a-weighin’ more and more, 
when, one Sunday, Orpha and me was a-standing up to 
sing side by side just as usual in the old meeting-house, 
when who should walk right into church but Marcus 
Hopkins, and a woman with him. I can hear {t now, 
the rustle of that long purple silk a-sweepin’ up the 
aisle, and I can see it when I shut to my eyes, the jiggle 
of that long white ostrich feather hanging most down to 
the bottom of her waist. I give Orpha a nudge just as 
the bass viol started. The choir was so ’stonished it 
most forgot to begin, and nobody heard a sound of 
Orpha’s sweet voice, for she had dropped into her seat 
as white as ashes. Quicker’n a wink I whispered 
to Martha Downs next me, and says I: ‘Step up 
close, and you sing second.’ I screwed up my poor 
voice as high as I could and took Orpha’s part, and she 
all the while quiverin’ in the chair behind me, and I 
a-puttin’ back my heel and stepping on her toes to try 
and keep her quiet. 

“Now, nobody had said a word nor given a hint that 
Marcus Hopkins was thinkin’ of getting married, but 
every body in the meeting house knew ’twas his wife that 
he’d fetched home. 

‘* The psalm was seven verses long, and afore we come 
to begin the last verse I whispered down to Orpha, and I 
told her to go out, and I would come after her. I didn’t 
dare look to see how the poor soul made her way out of the 
gallery. But she did, and when, at the close of the sing- 
ing, Marcus Hopkins turned his handsome face square 
round and took a survey of the choir, he didn’t see Or- 
pha Scott in it, and only the minister and the folks in the 
gallery seats and the choir knew that she’d beenthere. I 
did my best to get out afore the rustle of the cboir get- 
ting seated and the putting away of the books was 
over, but my shoes squeaked loud enough to break up 
town meeting. When I gut downstairs there was 
Orpha, a leaning up against one of the pillars on the 
portico, and, Eunice Barnes, if you'd seen that face then 
you’d never ask the question you did, that set me a-going 
with Orpha’s story. Love anybody! Why, ’twas the 
love she had for Marcus that had made such an angel of 
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her to everybody else. There wasn’t a soul around, and 
the wind was rushing overhead, and the minister's voice 
could just be heard through into the vestibule, and 
Orpha, she took my arm and went down the steps, and 
then she said to me, ‘ What shall do? What shall I 
do?’ And I said, as cool as could be, ‘ Why, don’t do 
nothing at all. You ain’t called to.’ 

“©*Oh dear! oh dear!’ she cried. ‘I love him, and— 
and—it’s wicked ! and I shali have to go on loving him 
just as long as I live. Oh, Belinda, do I deserve such a 
horrible fate ? 

““* Well,’ says I to her, ‘you needn't let anybody 
know it, not even him.’ ‘But Jsball know it, and it 
will kill me. I shall despise myself so for it,’ she 
moaned out ; and to that I hadn’t nothing tosay. I went 
home with Orpha, and went in with her, and by that 
time you’d never known anything was the matter. 
Orpha made some kind of an excuse to the girls for com- 
ing home out of time, .nd took up herself again, just «s 
nateral as could be. 

‘* Tt was a kind of a nine days’ wonder, that marriage. 
Mrs. Hopkins didn’t like the country very well. She was 
well enough, I do s’pose, but her ways wasn’t our ways, 
and her clothes always stirred up the whole meeting- 
house, they was so citified, whenever she did come to 
Squire Hopkios’s. And, would you belleve it? that 
Marcus kept a-comin’ to Squire Scott’s, and making 
believe he took a mighty sight of interest in the case 
of paralysis, and the blind girl, and the feeble girl, 
and jn the farm, and everything under the sun but 
just in Orpha, who was growing thinner and whiter 
and sweeter every day, a striving night and day 
with her great wickedness. He'd go there and talk to 
‘em all, and she’d just glide in and go out again, and 
never give asign that he was the only man in all the 
world to her; and why he hadn’t been man enough to 
wait for her and not doas he’d dcne, is more’n I’ve ever 
been able to fathom. I never saw the man, with his 
great, melancholy brown eyes, and his straight nose and 
fine mouth, without wanting to put out his eyes, cause 
they hadn’t seen what I saw. 

“*T needn't’a’ wished it, though, for one day the news 
come, and it ran over the hills and through the town, 
and I carried it myself over the bars to Squire Scott's, 
lest somebody should get ahead of me—Marcus Hopkins 
was dead. He’d been took off very sudden by lung 
fever ; 80 sudden that the first news was the worst news ; 
and they fetched him home to bury him in the old bury- 
ing-grouod on the hill, over yonder. 

‘*T hadn’t heard a word about Mrs. Scott’s bein’ worse, 
but she was, and when I went in I found the whole of 
’em, the Squire and Orpha and Eunice and Lois, a 
hangin’ over her, expecting every breath ‘ud be the last 
one. 

‘‘*She’s dying,’ said the doctor, who went in right 
behind me. There was grief enough in that house. I 
couldn’t say a word, but presently the doctor spoke, 
and, says he, ‘I just came from Squire Hopkins, and 
he’s clear overcome with the sad news of Marcua’s 
death.’ 

‘*T looked at Orpha. She was slowly moving a great 
feather fan above her poor mother’s face, with her eyes 
fixed on the face when the doctor spoke, but the next 
minute she had fa/len forward on the bed in a dead 
faint. 

‘I helped the doctor carry her out. ‘ She’s had too 
much care and too much trouble for one woman,’ said 
the good man, without the least idee that care and 
trouble couldn’t come nigh love with such a woman as 
Orpha Scott. ‘She loved her mother more’n most girls,’ 
says I; ‘and she’s took care of her so long that it’s no 
wonder—’ But Orpha was comin’ to, and Mrs. Scott was 
gone, and the boys and Submit had come home, so I bus- 
tled around to help, and—in three days the two funerals 
was all over. They was held the same day, one right 
after the other, and Orpha was at both of them. How 
she kept up I never could understand, but she did in a 
way that was real touching, a-going around her poor 
mother, and fixing her hair, and puttin’ on her cap, just 
as she used to put it on when she was alive, and seeing 
to everything ; for, somehow, Submit wasn’t of the least 
use, and the boys’ wives didn’t seem to know what to 
do, poor doves ! 

‘* Well, Mrs. Marcus looked well in her new mourn- 
ing, and her crape was the heavy kind that was new 
then, and she stayed over one Sunday ; but Orpha wasn’t 
to meetin’—she was home, sick in hed, and I was with 
her; for from the minute I saw Marcus with her at the 
bars I had kind of stuck by her, and tried, in my rough 
fashion, to smooth down her road a mite. Mrs. Scott 
and Marcus Hopkins had been in their graves three days 
then, and Orpha’s grief for her mother had been too real 
and too nateral to have anybody gainsay it, and the 
whole town was sayin’ over in every house: ‘Orpha 
Scott won’t last long. She’s been sech a devoted 
daughter,’ and not one of ’em knew that Orpha was the 
only true mourner at the second funeral. 

“Says Orpha to me, that afternoon, ‘I want to 
thank you, Belinda, for all you’ve done for me, that no- 
body but you could do, and, now they’re all safe at 





meeting, I want you to help me go up to the burying 
ground. Will you ?’ 

““The doctor had been in, and said she musn’t get 
up; but, laws me! what does any doctor alive know 
about such women? She had to go, and I knew 
it, and I helped her dress and got her up the hill and 
into the place, and down by her mother’s grave, before I 
knew what I had done, Then, when she said she would 
go home, I said, ‘Atn’t you going to stop a minit by 
Marcus's last resting-place ” She said,* Yes, she was,’ 
and she knelt down on the fresh earth and looked at the 
grave as though the eyes of her love could see down 
into it, and then she lifted up her gaze to the blue sky 
overhead, and, says she, ‘Oh! I am so glad, so thank- 
ful, to have the sin off my soul! Anybody may love 
an angel,’ says she ; and I thought there was some doubt 
about Marcus Hopkins being an angel, but I didn’t tell 
her so, and we went home, and nobody knew for ever 
so long that we went to the burying-ground that day— 
and Orpha wasn’t the least mite worse for going. 

‘‘T had been married to your uncle about five years 
then, but I never even told him Orpha’s secret, ‘cause it 
didn’t seem mine to tell. I knew all about the wild 
flowers in the spring, and the clovers, and the daisies, and 
even down to the everlastin’ in the Fall, that was dropped 
on Marcus’s grave asif by chance, and nobody to no- 
tice it but just me. I always observed that there was 
more of the same kind carefully put down just back of 
Mrs. Scott’s headstone. 

‘* Ten years came and went. It seems a long spell to 
talk about, but it didn’t seem long to Orpha Scott, for 
she bad her father to tend through the most distressing 
kind of a sickness. He was that peevish that nobody 
could be patient with him but Orpha. Even Eunice 
would give out. Nowadays folks call the sickness 
softening of the brain, but, I can tell you, it don’t soften 
nobody’s life. 

‘* Well, ’Squire Scott died, and Submit and the boys and 
all the grandchildren came home to the funeral, and 
after it was over they had the readin’ of the will, and in 
it Squire Scott had left—just like him—all the property 
worth speaking of to the boys, and there was Orpha, 
who had given up her youth, and her beauty, and her 
love, and all her hopes of a home of her own, to take 
care of her mother and her father, end this was the end 
of it, and there was blind Lois and Eunice, who couldn’t 
by any possibility earn their own living! I can tell you, 
when ‘twas nolsed abroad—and the very alr seems to 
tell of such things—there didn’t anybody bless Squire 
Scott one jot. 

‘“What was to be done ? 

‘The children looked around one at another, and it 
was Orpha who spoke first. It was always Orpha first 
and last in that family, and what she said was that she 
would give up her share to Eunice and Lois; and then 
the boys, Silas and Medad and Enos, they were good 
boys, and they said: ‘We will leave everything to 
Orpha and the girls as long as they live.’ Submit, she 
wanted her own little pittance to buy new furniture for 
her new house. 

‘In a few days life began anew in the Scott home- 
stead, and it really did seem as though the time had 
come for a few better days for the girls. 

‘* For five years they did have a pretty peaceful time, 
and then Eunice passed away, and it did seem as though 
Orpha’s heart was broke, she mourned so fur the little 
girl who had loved her more than anything in the whole 
world. 

‘* They lived on, blind Lois and Orpha, and every year 
it seemed as though them two was growing fitter and 
fitter for the next world. Why, there wasn’t a good 
work iu the church nor anywhere else that Orpha could 
put her hand to that she didn’t do it, and do it a thou- 
sandfold better ’n any of the rest of us, and the secret 
good things that she did are past all telling. 

‘We, your uncle and myself, we moved away to 
Hudson for a spell. We was gone five years, and when 
we got back the same sweet and peaceful life was goin’ 
onin the Scott house. There wasn’t nothin’ to mar it 
much, until one year Orpha had got on to be pretty near 
sixty-five, her brothers and sisters wrote that they was 
all coming home to spend Christmas with her. Somehow 
she didn’t like it. She fixed on Thanksgiving as the time 
for them to come, but they couldn’t, and so they 
arranged it between them that the family gatherin’ should 
be on Orpha’s birthday. ‘Twas going to be her sixty- 
fifth. She didn’t look a day over fifty, with the love- 
Hest kind of a light in her soft eyes. It was, for 
all the world, just as though she’d come to earth 
with some great good news for all mankind, that 
speech wasn’t fit to tell ; and her complexion was as fine 
as a five-years-old child. Your’n, Eunice, isn’t any- 
where near so fine, nor so fair neither ; and then, such a 
wealth of clustering curls, each one as white as snow, 
you never saw. If Orpha was lovely at twenty, she was 
graciously beautiful at sixty-five.” 

“Why, Aunt Belinda, you were quite in love with 
Miss Scott, weren’t you?” questioned Eunice, who 
painted no longer, for the twilight had come down. 

‘* Don’t interrupt me now,” said Mrs, Belinda, ‘I’m 
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nearly to the end, and Orpha was fit for an angel to fall 
in love with. 

*‘ She went to work with a will to make ready for the 
home-coming of the family. It had increased by that 
time to be twenty-three, and rooms that hadn't been 
used for years, ’cept at funerals, bad to be got ready. 
She painted one room with her own hands, and papered 
another, and, by the time everything was spick and span, 
she was about tired out. When {t came to the last week, 
she did have help in the kitchen to cook and bake. It 
was a lovely day in the winter, the one they was all ex 
pected over, and everything was in order. ‘Lizbeth 
Syman had been helpin’, and she wanted to run over 
home and slick up, and promised to get back in time to 
help get tea. After she was gone, Orpha fixed Lois all 
up right, and then there was ’most an hour to spare afore 
the time for’em to come. In it Orpha said she could 
lie down a spell and get a little rest, so she went into her 
mother’s bedroom and shut to the door, a-telling Lois to 
call her when ’twas time. 

‘* Lois, she sat there knittin’. Lois was alluz a-knittin’; 
twas the only thing she could do. Then, the house 
was 80 still, and the fire warm ; and afore she knew it, 
Lois had dropped off, and sat in her chair a-noddin’, 
when the folks began to come. They had arranged it 
all between ’em to new-furnish Orpha’s room. So they 
had it all fixed right for carpet and furniture and every 
single thing, and it all matched, and the whole of ’em 
managed to meet and go together to the house. I saw 
‘em coming, and I run across the bars and cut in the 
back way, jest as they was going up the front walk, and 
I met ’em right in the hall. 

‘‘ Lois, she heard the noise, and she sprang up to cal! 
Orpha, and then it was all hurly-burly and talk and 
kisses, and ‘ Where’s Aunt Orpha? Where is Aunt 
Orpha ?’ 

‘* Finally, as soon as she could get in a word, Lois 
told how she had gone to lie down, and she forgot 
to wake her up. Sol ran right into the room, 
calling, ‘Orpha! Orpha! wake up! They’ve all got 
here !’ 

‘* Folks talk about supreme moments. I can tell you 
that was one—the most ecolemn moment of my lifetime : 
for Orpha Scott was dead. Yes, dead, an. lying there, 
with wide-open eyes that had, for all the world, the 
look on them as though they saw right into Paradise, 
and was that wrapt up in it that earthly birthdays 
hadn’t any power over them. It was just awful to see 
them, brothers and sisters and children, all huddling 
into the room, and gazing at the beautiful woman who 
had been called from her little birthday festival up to 
the Feast of the Lamb. 

‘*T broke down when poor Lois touched, with her ten- 
der little fingers, the dead face, and moaned over her, 
and would not believe she was dead. 

‘**She was so tired, she said, she wanted to lie down 
and rest,’ she moaned. ‘Dear Orpha! my sister!’ she 
gasped, and Lois’s grief broke forth with a pathos that 
I couldn’t bear; I had to go out-of-doors. It seemed to 
me, somehow, that it was there, in the great every where 
of the air, somehow, that Orpha’s new birthday had 
begun. It has seemed to me ever since that there must 
be an awful amount of joy laid up in heaven for such 
women, that give up everything that goes to make a 
woman happy down here, for love of father and mother 
and brother and sister—though I don’t deny, none of the 
time, I don’t, that Orpha Scott wasn’t the happiest, yes, 
the very happiest, woman I ever knew, even in this 
world.” 

Mrs. Barnes paused. 

“Aunt Belinda,” ventured Eunice, ‘‘ how would it 
have been, do you think, if Miss Scott hadn’t said ‘ No, 
at the bars; if she had said ‘ Yes,’ and gone with Mar- 
cus Hopkins ?” ; 

‘* Who can tell ?” responded Mrs. Barnes. ‘It’s a 
mystery all the way through, and at the very end we 
don’t know a mite more than we did at the beginning ; 
only it does stand to reason, somehow, that more light 
to walk by than is given for any particular day we 
sha’n’t be called upon to act by; but, Eunice, think 
as I will, there is one thing no one under heaven 
could persuade me out of, and that’s the belief that 
Orpha Scott is one of the happiest souls on high—hap. 
pier, a sight, than she would have been had she said 
‘ Yes,’ and gone witn Marcus. You see, Orpha culti- 
vated happiness down here, under all sorts of discour 
aging circumstances ; and if such a soil as she found 
growing around Squire Scott's homestead could grow 
happiness, you may be pretty certain regarding the 
quality of the article grown on the fields of heaven. 1 
tell you, Eunice, it ain’t of much use to talk about being 
made happy down here or anywhere else. In my way 
of thinking, happiness is a thing that has got to begin 
so far inside of us that we can’t see, or know, or even 
feel the beginning of it, and it has got to grow, and to 
keep on growing, until it has took in about everything 
in creation, and beyond it, if there is anything outside 
of what God has made; and that, Eunice, | am never 
going to believe—no, not as long as my name is Belinda 
Barnes,” ; 
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IN THE FIRELIGHT. 


> ingre fire upon the hearth is low, 
And there is stillness everywhere ; 
Like troubled spirits, here and there 
The firelight shadows fluttering go. 
And as the shadows round me creep, 
A childish treble breaks the gioom, 
And softly from a further room 
Comes, ‘‘ Now I lay me down to sleep.” 


And, somehow, with that little pray’r 
And that sweet treble in my ears, 
My thought goes back to distant years 
And lingers with a dear one there ; 
And as I hear the child’s amen, 
My mother’s faith comes back to me— 
Crouched at her side I seem to be, 
And mother holds my hands again. 


Oh, for an hour in that dear place! 
Oh, for the peace of that dear time ! 
Oh, for that childish trust sublime ! 
Oh, for a glimpse of mother’s face ! 
Yet, as the shadows round me creep, 
I do not seem to be alone— 
Sweet magic of that treble tone— 
And “ Now I lay me down to sleep!” 
—[Eugene Field. 








A GLIMPSE OF ONE HOME. 
By AL. 


ATURDAY evenings John and I are guests in our 
own home. It began in this way. The young 
people of our daughters’ circle of acquaintances iormed 
aclub that we thought of doubtful value. The girls 
were disappointed at our disapproval, and were really 
unhappy over their disappointment. This was a new 
experience with our girls, and I was anxious and 
troubled, almost doubting whether, after all, John and I 
had been wise in withholding our consent to what we 
feared might not be a good thing, and wondered if we 
were, as Others sometimes thought, too puritanic in our 
ideas. 

In the morning of the evening of the first meeting of 
the club a note came to the girls from their father ask- 
ing the pleasure of calling and spending the evening. 
It was as much of asurprise to me as to the girls. I 
suggested to them that they invite their father an hour 
earlier than he had mentioned, and to take tea with 
us, and that we give him the surprise and pleasure of 
entertaining him as we would an honored guest. 1 think 
that day of preparation, in kitchen, dining-room, and 
parlor, was one of the happiest of the girls’ life, and the 
evening was a fit closing of the day. John was even more 
delightfully entertaining than twenty years ago, when he 
used to come to spend Saturday evening withme. When 
I told him so, he replied he ‘‘ must rise to the occasion, 
which was three times greater now.” John is greater 
than any occasion. He is, as his girls say, ‘‘ just per- 
fectly splendid,” and is making it impossible for himself 
to ever have an unworthy rival in his daughters’ hearts. 

The next week there came from our girls an invitation 
to Mr. and Mrs. John Morgan for tea and the evening ; 
and again the next week, and the added pleasant surprise 
of finding the girls had extended the invitation to half a 
dozen of our particular friends. John had sent to them 
in the morning a basket laden with good things for the 
table, and the girls, without explaining why, had sug- 
gested a Jarger preparation than usual for tea, and pro- 
posed to me the afternoon as a good time for returning 
calls, and my calling for their father as I returned about 
tea-time. 

It was a surprise ; every way a successful one. We 
are rich in fine linen, china, silver, and flowers, and the 
girls’ table was a delight to eye and palate. 

Sometimes we ‘‘steal the march” on them, and they 
and their friends are invited to tea. Our Saturday 
evening is the evening of all the week. John is always 
bringing a magazine, a new book, or a bouquet. A 
stranger to our relations might judge him to be a devoted 
lover to one or allof us. Andsoheis. His plan of 
diverting his girls from their disappointment has brought 
to us a series of happy evenings, and has developed our 
daughters into charming hostesses. John’s ways with 
his daughters are very wise. They never lack an 
escort to lecture, concert, or any evening entertainment. 
His marked attention to his daughters is the subject of 
frequent observation. I am not descending and retiring 
before my ascending and advancing daughters. We 
mothers are apt to commit this error, and I think I 
should have done so but for John, who says he ‘‘shall 
never mistake, nor allow us to, his princesses for his 
queen.” 

These Saturday evenings have necessarily brought 
another into our home. Living near us, with an aunt, 
upon whom she is dependent, and whose means are 
small, is an orphan girl of sixteen. She now comes to 
us every Saturday as additional help and to relieve the 





girls and me of all care of the after tea work. We find 
her very nice and trusty help, and the girls have become 
interested in her in a way that is even ‘‘ more blessed ” 
to them than her. She is a girl of more than ordinary 
ability and promise, and John and I are beginning to 
talk of arranging to have her come permanently to us 
when Mary goes to Wellesley. We feel ourselves poor 
in the number of our children, and have hoped and 
expected to find other boys and girls who should give to 
us, and we to them, larger opportunities. 

We had thought to send Mary and Helen away 
together, and not for a year or two yet. But there has 
arisen a new exigency. The assistant cashier in our 
bank, Will Arnold, isthe son of an old college class- 
mate of John’s. He graduated from college some two 
years ago, and having decided upon his father’s busi- 
ness, banking, it was thought best he should serve his 
apprenticeship among comparative strangers, but friends. 
This has associated him continually with John, and 
brought him much among us all. Sometimes I thought 
he was filling the place in John’s heart and life that the 
death of our own little boy left desolate, and that John 
hed been almost as happy in this splendid boy of his 
friend’s as if he were his very own. 

OF late the suspicion has come to me that he and Mary 
were growing fond of each other, and when John said 
to me, suddenly, the other day, ‘‘ Don't you think we 
had best send Mary to Wellesley this Fall ?” I said yes, 
feeling sure of the story that wasto come. Will, know- 
ing something of John’s plans for his daughter, and that 
he did not approve of very early marriages, told John, 
instead of John’s daughter, of his love. After talking the 
matter over together, he agreed to wait till Mary should 
have returned from school before asking her the vital 
question that we believe and hope is to be answered 
affirmative'y when she is twenty. As we shall not con- 
sent to our daughters marrying before they are twenty- 
one, we shall have her a year after her return from 
school. We are glad that her education in our own ex- 
cellent school has been so thorough that she is prepared 
to receive the full advantages that Wellesley offers ; 
glad that so much has been accomplished in her domes- 
tic education to prepare her for future responsibilities. 





BULBS FOR AUTUMN PLANTING AND 
THE WINDOW GARDEN. 
By Mrs. M. D. WELLCOME. 


HE time for planning and making selections for the 
coming winter and spring has arrived. There are 
many who fully purpose in the spring that they will in 
the autumn plant a variety of »ulbs for the next year, 
but the time passes, they neglect or forget, and so when 
another spring arrives the tulip bed is lacking, the early 
snowdrops and crocus are not peeping forth ere the 
snow has left the vale ; the sweet-scented jonquils and the 
narcissus with their orange cups, the pretty blue scillas, 
and, later, the lovely fragrant lilies, are found wanting ; 
yet these are really the most valuable of all to give 
beauty and fragrance to the open border from early 
spring to midsummer. And when we take into con- 
sideration their cheapness, and perpetuity with very lit- 
tle care, there is really no excuse for their absence. The 
mixed varieties of crocus, unnamed, can be purchased for 
20 cents a dozen ; the named for 25 cents ; scillas, blue, 
white, and ross, 10 cents each. A clump of these is 
admirable for the window garden. Snowdrops, 30 cents 
per dozen for single ; the double are 60. How pretty 
they are, with their bright green spot on each petal ! 
Snowflake is much larger, and does not flower till a 
month or more later. These, too, are all fine for the 
window garden, and if one would only have a pot of 
scillas, snowdrops, ixias, and the feathered hyacinths, so 
curious and interestinz, or the blue grape hyacinth and 
the white, grouped together, how much more satisfac- 
tory than most of the large plants, usually filling the 
windows, which rarely or never bloom, and have no 
ornamental foliage to supply the deficiency! One can, 
ata trifling cost, by skillful management, planting b.albs 
at different times, always have them in bloom. The 
dwarf Duc Van Thol tulips are admirable for pos cult- 
ure. To give the best effect, six or eight of dif'zrent 
colors should be planted in a large pot. These are sin- 
gle, excepting the double red bordered with yellow. 
Just picture to yourself in midwinter having a pot of 
these in bloom : crimson, gold, striped, rose, vermilion, 
white, scarlet, yellow, and red. How they would gleam 
amid the gloom, like a rainbow onthedark cloud ! These 
are 40 and 50 cents per dozen. 

Hyacinths, best of all, are more expensive, especially 
if grown in glasses, as they are, after blooming, utterly 
worthless. If grown in pots, and permitted to develop 
their leaves for several wevks after flowering by keeping 
them in the light and watering them, then planting in 
the ground, or, if wanted for the house, in a box of 
earth, and placed in the cellar, or a sheltered, shady place 
in the greenhouse, they will not deteriorate, and will 
blossom another season. The reason why people fall to 
have their bulbs bloom after the first is because after 








flowering they withhold water, let them dry off, then 
pack them in bags or boxes till autumn. Bulbs planted 
in the open ground bloom year after year. For house 
culture the single are preferable. 

What can be more brilliant and attractive in the 
spring than a large bed of tulips ? An oval form is best. 
In the center plant in October or first of November a 
mixed variety of the tall and dwarf, early and late—the 
tall of course in the center, the dwarf outside; then 
border with the smaller bulbs we have named, and as 
the result you will have an attractive bed of flowers for 
two months. Include the double; if you don’t have 
but a dozen, have half of them double. But whatare a 
dozen tulips? One should have not less than half a 
dozen of every sort, not omitting the Parrot tulips, so 
curious with their long, loose, fringed petals. Aren’t 
they gay with their combination of colors—criméon, 
yellow, and green ! 

Remember the Duc Van Tho! are the earlier, then follow 
the Tournesal, with large double flowers which keep in 
bloom a long time ; there are only two varieties of these, 
orange and red, and a fine yellow ; the general variety 
of doudles embrace all colors in selfs and stripes, and 
are both early and late. Then there are the early and 
the late single in all shades. The autumn catalogues 
give lists of named varieties, with description of each, 
so that one can select colors as they please. They 
should be planted five or six inches apart and three 
inches deep ; any good garden soil will do. They can 
be taken up after the foliage has turned yellow, and 
kept dry until next autumn, or low-growing bedding 
plants may be set out over them. I adopt both methods. 
If bulbs were as costly now as they were during the 
tulip mania of 1634-6, when a single one cost 5,000 and 
5,500 florins, or even as late as 1835, when a bulb called 
Fanny Kemble sold at auction in London for £75, one 
might be excused for not having a tulip bed ; but now, 
when they can be purchased for five -cents apiece and 
forty cents per dozen, few can excuse themselves from 
having a good collection. They are permanent in value, 
and multiply from year to year 

OXALIS, 

We will now say something respecting these very low- 
priced and very beautiful bulbous plants, so constant 
and profuse in bloom. O. Floribunda is a perpetual, 
blossoming almost the entire year. It produces bright 
rose-colored flowers. There isalso Floribunda Alba, with 
pure white flowers. O. Bowiei is one of the very finest, 
the flowers are so large—color, a brilliant rose ; O. Lutea 
bears large clusters of golden-yellow flowers ; O. Versi- 
color, as its name indicates, has various colors, white, 
pale yellow eye, and streaks of crimson on the outside 
of petals, very graceful and beautiful, also a fine winter 
bloomer. Cernua Plena has double yellow flowers; 
Multiflora, white. All admirable for pots or hanging 
baskets. 

There are two others but little known: Ortgiese, a na- 
tive of Peru, is so unlike the ordinary oxalis that no one 
ever guesses it belongs to that genus. It grows tall and 
branchy ; mine is twenty inches in height and has the 
invariable trifollfate leaf, but these are heart-shaped and 
of a rich olive-green on the upper surface, and reddish 
purple beneath. The small yellow flowers are borne 
in clusters on long stems the year around. It is a very 
attractive pot plant. A new oxalis was introduced by 
one of our florists last spring, simply called ‘‘ Large 
flowering white.” It is of a strong growth. The 
flowers have a tinge of purple, are large, and borne on 
short stems, the blossom only appearing above the rich 
bright-green foliage. It is a choice variety, and ought 
to be at the price, 60 cents per bulb. The other sorts 
named are 10 cents each, excepting Ortgiese, which is not 
bulbous. The plant is priced at 25 cents, and few florists 
have included it as yet in their catalogues. 

YaRMouUTH, Me. 


PICTURE FRAMES. 


By KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 


WOULD like to give the readers of The Christian 

Union my experience in a new department of femi- 
nine fancy-work. I had several pictures I wanted 
framed—oil paintings—and I set myself to work to study 
out a way to make them myself, so they would be both 
pretty and inexpensive, and fit to put in my parlor along: 
side of ‘‘ store work,” and in no wise suffer by compar- 
ison. The modus operandi was easy, the result very 
satisfactory. 

My first picture was a large bunch of pansies, in oll, 
ten by fourteen inches. I ordered a pine frame, three 
inches wide, from a carpenter, for thirty cents ; a picture- 
frame maker asked seventy-five cents for the same, I 
then bought from a painters’ supply store ten cents’ 
worth of ‘‘sizing,” and gave the frame a thick coat of 
it. When dry, in two hours, I applied a thick coat of 
Spaulding’s prepared glue (cost, sixteen cents), and ai once 
sprinkled thickly with fine sifted sawdust (cost, nothing) 
from the carpenter's shop. [ dried this for twenty-four 
hours, and then, having brushed off all loose sawdust, and 
removed the few irregularities with my palette knife, I 
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applied a coat of liquid gilding ; cost, forty cents. My 
frame was then complete, and I had expended only 
ninety-six cents, and found I had materials enough left 
to ‘“‘treat” another frame. I ordered another frame, 
and instead of using the sawdust I bought a very heavy, 
coarse lace edging, the exact width of the frame. I put 
the straight edge to the inside edge of the frame, cutting 
and fitting the corners nicely, and then applied the gild- 
ing. The process was the same as in the first case. 
Coarse sago, whole grains of rice, or small nuts of dif 
ferent kinds, could be arranged in fanciful designs, with 
very pleasing effect. 


ARCHITECTURAL DON'TS. 

SANITARY expert says that under no circum. 
yt stances should basement rooms be used for sleeping 
purposes. In the case of an aged woman, or an invalid 
who cannot ascend stairs, an exception may be made, yet 
even then it would be preferable to occupy upper rooms 
for the sake of better afr and to escape ground dampness. 
Soldiers in barracks, or other persons living at the ground 
level, are less healthful than those occupying upper floors. 
On this account, if the living room of a household is to 
be on the lower floor, the latter should be raised as high 
as possible above the ground level. Dr. Richardson, in 
his sketch of an ideal hygeia, planned to have the house 
built upon archways to insure dryness. Consump- 
tion is largely dependent upon damp houses, The fact 
that ten thousand more females than males died of this 
disease in 1880, and that the mortality was greatest in 
small towns and in agricultural districts, has a signifi- 
cant relation to the absence of cellars under so many 
country dwellings, and the too common habit of living 
and sleeping in basement floors. 

An English physician says : ‘‘ The persons most lia- 
ble to contract typhoid fever are those living in the most 
insanitary parts of the houses; the servants who have 
inhabited the basements have supplied the most numer- 
ous victims.” 

The author of a recent work on household art advises 
persons of moderate means to relegate the family cook- 
ing and washing to the public caterer and laundry, so 
that women may be relieved from merely sordid realisms, 
and occupy themeelves ‘‘ with the more ornamental por- 
tions of life.” Such an arrangement, however, is not 
practicable except in a few very large cities, and even 
there the catering system has not been found satisfactory 
practice. An English architectural writer wisely says : 
‘* A kitchen and its belongings should not be planned 
solely for the comfort or ease of the cook, but for the 
general health of the household, for the purer the air 
below the purer will that be which circulates above.” 
There is always an advantage in isolating the kitchen 
and laundry from living roomg as far as possible. In 
Southern houses the kitchen is usually placed in a sepa- 
rate building connected by a covered walk, so that all 
the odors and heat from the cooking are excluded dur- 
ing hot weather. The kitchen, however, should not be 
at a great distance from the dining-room. The general 
custom is to place the former nearly under the latter, 
with a dumb-waiter to raise food and dishes. In such 
cases, however, the dumb-walter acts as a shaft to con- 
vey heat and odors and disagreeable sounds into the 
rooms above. Any one who has lived in a flat will ap- 
preciate the greater convenience of having the kitchen 
on the same level as the dining-room, from the facilities 
for isolation. 

Those who have tried living on flats know that while 
they are in a measure relieved from the odors of their 
own kitchens, they have full benefit of their neighbors’ 
kitchens. With a moderate degree of care the odors 
arising from a basement kitchen can be confined to the 
basement floor. If the doors leading into the dining- 
room and hall are closed with springs, also the door 
at the foot of the stairs leading to the floor above, 
the smell of the cooking will not penetrate through the 
house. What gives the impression of a carelessly man- 
aged household quicker than the stale odors of past din- 
ners permeating the house ? A dumb-waiter should have 
tightly fitted doors in both kitchen end dining-room, and 
an inflexible rule should be that these doors must be 
kept closed. Of course, if the kitchen can be semi- 
detached from the house, the noise and odors are almost 
imperceptible. But a comparatively small number of 
houses can be arranged on this plan, and rules and reg- 
ulations mitigating the necessary evils of the existing 
order of house are most desirable. 

Having a caterer destroys one of the true pleasures of 
the home life. The old song asks, ‘“‘ What is hume 
without a mother ?’ We ask the question, What is 
home without a kitchen ? 








SWEETS. 


UESTIONS: come up in waves, and, like waves, 
seem to spend themselves and are gone. Just 
now we have poisoned candies, intoxicating gumdrops, 
unwholesome caramfls, adulterated sugars. One is re- 
minded of the learned professor who said on another 





subject, ‘‘ They talk of pure spirits, of the harm of 
adulterations, the poison of fusel oil; they forget that it 
is the alcohol that is the povson, though the effects may 
be worse in conjunction with other poisons,” 

So another wise man said from his observation, ‘‘ The 
candy shops do about as much harm as the rum shops.” 
This was no light and careless opinion, but was founded 
on his experience with the forlorn, miserable children, 
always ailing, worse about the time of any holidays, 
worse, perhaps, after Sunday, when the father always 
brought home, or the mother provided, the weekly sup- 
ply of candies. 

Continued or frequent eating is always harmful. The 
stomach wants rest as much as any hard worker. We 
should take our food, leave the stomach quietly to di- 
gest it, and then walt for the next supply. Otherwise 
it is overtaxed, restless. We have a consciousness that 
we have a stomach, which may be mistaken for hun 
ger. Butit isn’t! You will see young girls who are 
never satisfied unless there is some candy near at hand 
(as men use tobacco) ; little children spend every penny 
they can raise in sweets, and older people love to gratify 
them, and will perhaps join them in the indulgence. 
Now, sugar is not food. A certain amount is well in 
the food ; itis found in milk, which represents fairly 
the elements of nutrition required, but, as we know, in 
small proportion. Sugar burns and keeps us warm. 
More than we need for that purpose (and fat also burns, 
to keep us warm) {s only harmful; and masses of con- 
centrated sweets are always trying to the digestion. A 
morbid craving for sugar is a sign of disease, of mis- 
chief somewhere. Where it is found, instead of grati- 
fying the appetite, which “ grows with that it feeds 
on,” it is wise to consult a man whose business it is to 
study those things, and ask him what is wrong, as you 
take your watch to the watchmaker when it runs 
irregularly. 

It is a wise law which forbids candy stalls within a 
certain distance of the public schools (they used to be 
infested with them). If the stalls could be abolished 
altogether it were well, for thousands of hard-earned 
dollars go to them. No man is so poor that he can’t 
give the child a penny to buy candy. No children 
escape. Many a well-dressed nurse buys the filtay 
stuff for children well dressed and well fed when there 
is no excuse. Our category of evils lies thus—and they 
are not so very far asunder: Rum, Tobacco, Opium, 
Candy. And we are DiIscOURAGED, 


A REcoGNIZED DANGER.—A little girl was brought to 
the office of the Health Board at New York, suffering 
from acute inflammation that was the result of wearing 
red stockings in the dyeing of which a poisonous form 
of antimony had been used to set the coloring matter. 
The attention of the health authorities has been called 
before to this danger, and investigation shows that to 
save expense in manufacture a poisonous form of anti- 
mony, or tartar emetic, is used instead of salts of anti- 
mony to set the aniline dyes. To use the harmless 
chemical a trained chemist is needed; to use tartar 
emetic, or tannine, unskilled labor will answer every 
purpose. 

The stockings analyzed were purchased from a lead- 
ing dry-goods house. The physicians say that many 
persons suffering from this painful irritation have been 
taking medicine to cool and purify their blood, and after 
months of annoyance have learned the real cause of the 
disturbance. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The Editor of this department will be giad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column. Anony i 
cations cannot be noticed. } 


A reader has tested the following receipts taken from 
a cook-book the name of which she has forgotten : 

Squasu Pies.—Winter squash is almost the only vegeta- 
ble that cannot be used in soup, but tuere are many other 
ways of disposing of what is left. The best way of all is to 
make it into pies. Line a deep pie-plate with nice pastry ; 
sift the cold boiled squash, and for every cupful allow one 
cupfulof milk, one egg, one-third of a cupful of sugar, two 
drops of the extract of rose, and a little ginger. If you can 
put in a few spoonfuls of sweet cream it will be a great im- 
provement. Heat the milk and squash together, and add 
the egg after you take the other ingredients from the fire. 
Pour into the pastry and bake in a moderate oven until it is 
set. 

Aunt ELIzABETH’s TURNOVERS.—Bits of jelly are often 
left which are too small to put onthe table again. These 
can be made into delicious little turnovers, which are nice 
for dessert or tea. Roll puff paste, made as directed for 
“beef pie,” very thin, cut with a jagged iron intosquares as 
large as an ordinary correspondence card, put a teaspoon- 
ful of jelly at one end, wet the edges with the finger dipped 
in ice-water, fold the other end over the jelly, pressing the 
edges firmly together, wet the top slightly, and sprinkle 
with granulated sugar; prick each turnover with a fork, and 
bake in a quick oven. The pastry will cook before the 
jelly has time to melt. Any kind of fruit jelly will do, but 
crabapple is usually preferred. Unless the jelly is firm and 
hard the turnovers will be sticky. 

Brewis.—Take the crusts which you have left froma 














loaf of Boston brown bread, break them in emall pieces, 
and pour over them one cupful of boiling water. Boil 
until you have a soft mush, stirring frequently and adding 
more water if necessary. When it is soft, add one cupful 
of sweet milk, a piece of butter as large as an egg, and let 
it boil again until it is as thick as boiled hominy. This is 
not a handsome dish, but it is delicious, if eaten with nice 
maple sirup. 

Cake FritreRs.—Cut any kind of stale plain cake in 
neat slices, drop each slice in very hot lard, and fry until 
they are a delicate brown. Place on a platter, with a tea- 
spoonful of sour jelly on each slice. Serve hot for dessert. 

CREAMED Eacs.—If you have cold boiled eggs left from 
breakfast, return them to the fire and boil until they are 
hard. Prepare a sauce by boiling one cupful of nice milk 
with a piece of butter as large as a nutmeg. When it boils, 
stir in one heaping teaspoonful of flour, wet with a little 
cold milk. Season with pepper and salt. It is much nicer 
to use cream instead of milk, and omit the butter. Cut 
the hard-boiled eggs in slices, and arrange on a small plat- 
ter, pour the hot cream sauce over them, and serve at once. 


A friend sends us a letter that contains such a lovely idea 
for a baby blanket that we know some of our readers will 
profit by it : 

A woman will spend days of time and a lot of money in 
making a bouquet of unreal flowers square in the middle 
of a purple baby blanket, while there are vastly prettier de 
signs. I saw one the other day—a white wool blanket, 
edged with knit wool and silk lace, and at the top a 
gorgeous spray of wild roses, embroidered and surrounded 
by dusky golden honey-bees, then some clustered heads and 
wings of cherubs asleep, and interwoven in quaint lettering 
the words : 

‘“* As the bees about a rose, 
So the spirits group and close 
Round a holy childhood, 
As if drinking its repose.” 

I am not vexed with persons whose whole house corre- 
sponds toa blue rose and a worsted cat ; artistic things 
would be out of place there and not appreciated by their 
friends, an:l they deserve credit for getting even that far 
along ; but I am with people who have money for such things, 
and think they have appreciation, but do not live up to their 
privileges. J. 


Opinions, even of physicians, vary hopelessly. Some say 
we do not eat enough, others that we eat too much; one 
urges stuffing and another urges starving ; and there is no 
doubt that tastes and capacities vary endlessly. 

There is a vast improvement in the whole matter of living. 
As Macaulay tells us, bread such as men, nobles, ate in 
earlier days would now raise a rebellion among the tenants 
ofa poorhouse. But there is still room for a better under- 
standing. An English physician lately put forth his views. 
We liked them exceedingly, but a leading paper spoke of 
them as “‘ starvation notions.”’ 

But the subject is limitless, and the editors impatient of 
long-windedness! ‘‘One word more and I am done,’’ 
We are provided with teeth for mastication, and the better 
prepared the food is for digestion the easier will be the proc- 
ess. It is unfair to make the stomach do the work of the 
teeth. My dentist says that the use of bominy, oatmeal, the 
soft foods, cuts off much of the use of the teeth. They’d 
better work ! D. M. D. 


ScaLLoreD ToMATOES.—Scald and peel ripe tomatoes ; 
cut into slices and remove the seeds, Butter an earthen 
baking-dish. Put in a layer of bread crumbs, sprinkling 
with pepper and salt. Adda layer of the sliced tomatoes, 
placing on the tomatoes a few bits of butter. Repeat this 
process until the dish is full, the last layer being bread 
crumbs. Bake in a hotoven. A quart dish will bake in 
half an hour. 

This dish may be varied by sprinkling the bread crumbs 
with summer-savory or other sweet herbs ; or by substitut- 
ing well-boiled rice or macaroni for the bread crumbs. 

Canned tomatoes in winter are just as good for this dish 
as the fresh. F.C. W. 


Could you kindly inform me what the worth may be of a fine 
and well-bound copy of the ** Iconographic Encyclopedia,” and 
where I could dispose of such a one to the best advantage, as I 
have not much use for it? and oblige J. LC. 

There are a number of firms who deal in old books, and 
in some cases an advertisement inserted in one of the book 
periodicals brings a good customer. 


A sheet of French tracing-paper, of a kind possessing a 
very dull, non-reflecting surface, is recommended as a good 
and inexpensive screen for showing magic-lantern pictures. 
It is especially useful where the lantern is used in educa- 
tional purposes. And it claimed that by means of it it is 
easy to show pictures well to 200 people in a room fairly 
well lighted, provided that extraneous lights are not placed 
behind the screen. 


** Bulletin of Torrey Botanical Club,”’ published at 61 Clin- 
ton Place, New York City, and ‘‘ Botanical Gazette,’’ pub- 
lished at Crawfordsville, Ind., are monthlieg devoted exclu- 
sively to botany. Perhaps this may beof use tothe inquirer 
in The Christian Union of September 24. W. E. 8. 


Broken tortoise-shell is joined by a combination of heat, 
moisture, and pressure; and we should think the pins could 
be straightened by wrapping them, one at a time, in a moist 
cloth, and pinching them into shape by hot tongs. There 
may be better ways. 


Some time will you kindly tell me through your columns where 
I can fiad— 
** So they plotted and planned 
Ti 1 they kiiled the bird 
With the sweetest yoice that ever was heard.” 
R. B. H. 
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Our Youna Forks. 
TOWING ASHORE. 


By CHARLES BARNARD. 


HERE is now in operation in New York a new 
street railroad extending from West One Hundred 
and Twenty fifth Street near Eighth Avenue up over 
the hil] to Mount Washington and High Bridge. Itisa 
road without locomotives or horses, without smoke or 
dust, and traveling with very little noise, and apparently 
without visible means of locomotion. It is the first 
road of the kind in the streets of New York, and is well 
worthy of attention, as showing the progress of science 
in railroads. 

To tow a boat means to drag it through the water. 
A horse drags a canal-boat, ora steamboat drags a barge 
or a ship, by means of a tow line. Towing means to 
pull along with a rope. In some rivers, where the cur- 
rent is too strong for a tow-boat, a chain, miles long, is 
laid down on the bottom of the river; and when a 
steamboat, with barges or boats in tow, wishes to go up 
stream, the boat pulls on the long chain, and so drags 
itself up stream. The chain passes over the top of the 
boat, runs round a wheel on deck, and then falls over- 
board at the stern. It is a curious sight to see a whole 
fleet of boats going up stream by hauling on a chain 
fished out of the river. It is a slow kind of towing, but 
very long tows can be moved in that way where an 
ordinary steamboat could make no progress. ‘Bhey call 
such a system “ cable towing.” 

Now, it is curious how one idea may lead to another. 
When the Brooklyn Bridge was first proposed, it was 
suggested thata railroad be put upon the bridge, and 
that the cars be towed by acable. It would be towing 
on land. However, there would be this difference: In 
the river the cable stands still, and the boats move by pull- 
ing on it; here it was proposed that the cars be perma- 
nently fastened to the cable, and that the cable should 
move. Good idea, but a trifle difficult. The rope, or 
cable, might be pulled over one way with its car drag- 
ging behind, and then pulled the other way to drag the 
car back again. Not at alla hard job, yet, as you can 
see, there must bean engine at each en4, and only a few 
cars, or one train, could be used. This idea was given 
up, and something else proposed. Why not have a 
ring-cable—a tow-rope without any end—and let it run 
over the bridge on one side and back again on the other 
side? One engine would now do the whole work, the 
cars could cross on one side, and return on the other. 
It was certainly a better plan. Could it be carried out ? 
How could the cars be fastened to the towing cable ? and 
must the cable stop every time a car is taken in tow? 
If the cable did stop to take on its tow, all the rest 
would be easy. Hitch on, and go ahead. When the 
car crossed the river, stop the rope, switch the car to the 
other side, hitch up «gain, and start once more. All 
this could be done, and yet to-day it isnotdone. Let 
us see why. First, the loss of time in stopping and 
starting the rope. Secondly, and more serious than all, 
the stopping of the car at the right time and place. The 
car might start from Brooklyn all right, and reach New 
York safely. How could the engineer in Brooklyn 
know when to stop? and if he did not stop, would not 
there be a fine smasb-up in New York ? 

Clearly, the next idea would be to devise some plan of 
taking the cars in tow, or letting them off, without stop- 
ping the rope. This is the plan now carried out, and it 
is well worth studying. There are on the bridge two 
lines of single-track railroad, one line on the north side 
and the other on the south side of the promenade, and 
at each end are cross switches, so that a train can pass 
from one line to another. Between the rails of each 
line stand small iron wheels, each one set upon edge, 
and having a deep groove on the face of the wheel. 
These are placed at equal distances along the line, and 
upon them rests a heavy steel cable constantly traveling 
in one direction. If you stand on the promenade, you 
can see them plainly, and watch the rope as it shoots 
swiftly along, quivering slightly between each wheel, 
and always racing on andon all day. Here comes a 
car. It seems to move by itself, without synoke, steam, 
or cinders, It appears to glide right over the rope. 
Look closely, and you will see that the rope seems to 
rise just as the car overtakes it. It does not overtake it. 
That is merely your want of observation. The car is 
going with the rope, is fastened to it, and only moves 
because the rope moves. 

There has never, since railroads began, been found a 
more delightful method of traveling than this. There 
is no horse toiling and struggling to pull us along, or to 
misbehave, as horses will. We can stand by the glass 
door of the car, and look right ahead up the line. No 
smoky engine to manufacture cinders; no dust or 
choking gas. The car moves stcadily forward, in 
silence, just so fast, and no faster or slower. The road 
takes a steep up grade from either end of the line till it 
reaches the center of the bridge, and then the down 
grade extends all the way to the opposite end. If the 





rope should break, nothing serlous would happen. The 
car would simply run back to one of the stations under 
the charge of the trainmen. As we look out of the 
window ahead, the rope is seen to be running swiftly 
over its wheels. Let the eye follow the rope till it 
meets the car, and it is apparently standing still. Itisa 
curious optical illusion, because really car and rope are 
moving together. 

The car is going down grade now, and coming to 
the end of the line. Suddenly there is a slight sound 
under the car. The brakeman has his hand on the 
wheel, and the car seems to run very easy. Watch 
the rope. For a moment it appears unchanged, and 
then the car runs a race with it, overtakes it, and in 
an instant the flying rope actually seems to be going 
the other way. 

Now we can go out on the promenade at the 
Brooklyn side and look at this matter. If the rope is 
always moving, how are the cars taken in tow? Here 
comes a car loaded with passengers and backed up by 
the switching engine. It reaches the place where the 
cable appears to come up out of the ground, passes 
over the cable, and stops. Under the car we can 
plainly see some curious piece of machinery. This 
consists chiefly of four wheels, placed nearly horizon- 
tal, one pair on each side of the cable. We see a 
mam move a lever, and two of the wheels that carry 
the cable rise from the track and lift the cable till 
it runs, swiftly moving all the time, between the two 
pairs of wheels under the car. These begin to turn 
swiftly because they touch the cable, yet the car 
stands perfectly still Now the brakeman turns a 
hand wheel, and the wheels under the car move 
slower. They are really being drawn to pinch the 
cable. The car at once starts ahead, going faster and 
faster while the wheels of the grip move slower and 
and slower and bite the rope tighter and tighter. 
We run after the car and see them finally get a firm 
hold and stop. Now the car moves just as fast as 
the rope, and it is towed off to New York. It is in 
this manner the cars are taken in tow, easily, without 
jerk or jar, and all without stopping the rope for 
an instant or without injury to the rope or the car. 
The casting off the tow-line is even more simple. 
An iron bar hangs down from the car, and when it 
strikes a block on the roadbed the whole machine is 
thrown out of gear, the wheels move apart, and the 
cable drops upon its wheels without stopping, and the 
car goes on alone. If it is necessary the brakeman 
can throw off the rope in the same way and at any 
moment. 

The rest is all simple enough. Under one of the 
arches of the Brooklyn approach is a huge steam- 
engine constantly turning two big wheels, and the end. 
less cable is wound twice round these and moves with 
them. It also moves round another wheel that is 
placed on a car that runs upon a steep track. This has 
a most curious effect upon the cable. In summer the 
rope stretches, in winter it shrinks. To use it at all it 
must be at all times equal’y tight, or it would slip over the 
wheels of the engine and not move atall. This car is 
heavily weighted, and tends to run down hill and pull 
on the rope, and it is in this way the rope is always kept 
stretched and tight, or, as they say, is kept in tension. 
Even taking on or letting off a car affects the tension, 
and this car down there in the dark is constantly moving 
up and down in the most mysterious manner as it feels 
the changes on the rope. Even acloud passing over the 
sun will affect it, an icy wind pull *t up and a warm 
rain let it down. 

Should you come to New York, visit the bridge and 
see this curlous and wonderful piece of work. This 
plan of towing cars is being introduced into many cities, 
and every one wants to understand just how it is done. 
Certainly we may welcome it as a hanpy release for our 
poor friend, the street-car horse. 





FLOOD ROCK. 

EF OR some time past there have been little paragraphs 

in the daily papers referring to the blowing up of 
Flood Rock, situated a little east of the eastern extremity 
of Blackwell's Island, at an almost central point in the 
East River between Astoria and New York. This rock 
can be seen from the deck of a boat, and there is 
nothing about it to indicate that way down in the water, 
for several years, men have been working, tunneling out 
places in which to deposit explosives that will blow up 
this rock, and make navigation at that point much less 
dangerous. The culmination of these years of work 
will be reached on Wednesday, October 7, when the 
electric spark will explode the mine underneath Flood 
Rock. The engineers who have this matter in charge 
tell us that it has cost $3,500,000 to do the work, and 
that it will take $150 000 more to complete it, for after 
the rock bas been blown up the exploded fragments will 
fall back into the bed of the stream, and until removed 
by dredges there will be four feet less of water at this 
point than there now is. It will take one year to re- 
move the fragments of rock, and when this is done there 





will be twenty-six feet of water where Flood Rock now 
is. You have no doubt heard of the rock that was 
blown up at Hallet’s Point a few years since. The 
present explosion will be very much louder: first, be- 
cause the rock projects from the water, and because 
there is a very much greater surface tunneled under the 
bed of the river. The rock removed will be dumped 
into a hole north of Blackwell's Island where tons and 
tons of rock have already been dumped, and where there 
is still a depth of seventy feet of water. 


A MEMORABLE CHURCH. 


ORACE SCUDDER, in one of his delightful 

children’s books, the ‘‘ Bodleys on Wheels,” so 
charivingly recalls the story of Paul Revere’s ride that 
the Old North Church of Boston stands prom{nently in 
the minds of the children as an important building, be- 
cause of the part played in it during the struggle for 
independence by the Colonies. A friend sends us the 
following letter, givinga description of the church as it 
now stands : 








Boston, Mass. 

Perhaps some of your young readers may care to 
know that the “Old North Church” of Boston, where 
the lantern was hung that warned the colonists of the 
advance of the British upon Concord and Lexington, 
has lately been ‘‘ restored,’ and looks now about as it 
did during the early part of the last century. A clergy- 
man has been secured, and regular Sunday services are 
held there. The church is a very quaint old wooden 
structure, with a gallery running around three sides of its 
interfor walls ; it is furnished with the old square pews, 
with narrow seats and high, straight backs, the latter sug- 
gestive of a snug little nap by the time the preacher has 
reached his ‘‘ twelfthly and finally, my dear brethren !” 
There is a second gallery in the rear of the church 
where, long ago, the slaves used to sit who came with 
their masters to divine service. The organ loft is 
adorned with small painted wooden images ; these, with 
a picture that hangs over the altar, were captured during 
the French war from a vessel that was taking them to 
Canada for a Roman Catholic church there ; they have 
been here so long now that they have quite a Protestant 
‘‘at home” expression. There is a bust of Washington, 
among the earliest ever taken of him. at the chancel end 
of the church. Very truly yours, Miss 8. 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 


HE New York ‘‘Times” of October 2 contained 

the following dispatch from Port Jervis, N. Y., 
that shows the value of presence of mind and self- 
control: ‘‘ John La Forge, aged fourteen, and Charles 
Faurot, son of Captain Theodore Faurot, of High- 
land Falls, this county, a boy of the same age, went 
butternutting near that village on Monday. While 
climbing a wall near Bettman’s Pond, the La Forge boy 
stepped on the tail of a large blowing adder, a snake 
which is very venomous, but rare in this region. The 
snake instantly turned and bit the boy in the fleshy part 
of his leg belowthe knee. He saw the snake as it struck 
him, and fainted from pain and fright, falling from the 
wall to the ground. The Faurot boy saw the adder 
strike his companion. He jumped from the wal!, and 
stripped La Forge’s stocking from his leg. Two purple 
spots showed where the fangs of the snake had entered 
the flesh. Faurot tied his handkerchief tightly around 
the leg above the wound, and then placed his lips to the 
wound, and sucked the poison from it. A farmer’s boy 
happened to come along by the spot a few moments 
later. La Forge still lay in a dead swoon. Faurot hur- 
tied the boy to the pond after some water, with which 
he succeeded in restoring La Forge to consciousness. 
He sent the farmer's boy after a doctor, and continued 
to work with La Forge. It was half an hour before a 
doctor arrived. The bitten leg had swollen terribly, 
and was covered with dark spots. The La Forge boy 
was taken home, and his recovery is said to be likely. 
The doctor declared that nothing saved the boy’s life 
but the prompt action of young Faurot. The snake 
that inflicted the wound escaped.” 


A SCHOOLBOY HERO. 


HAT an amount of courage it takes to stand 
up and acknowledge a fault, and how much 
more courage to acknowledge an act that involves 
punishment ! Yet what commands the respect of teacher 
or schoolmates more than this moral bravery? The boy 
or girl who will not allow another to rest under the 
shadow of wrong that they did not commit is always 
trusted. Truth is always recognized. The following 
incident, taken from the ‘‘ Sunday-School Advocate,” is 
an instance of moral bravery : 
‘* Two boys were in a schoolroom alone together, and 
exploded some fireworks, contrary to the master’s ex- 
press prohibition. The one boy denied it. The other, 








Ben Christie, would neither admit nor deny it, and was 
severely flogged for his obstinacy. When the boys got 
alone again— 

‘“«* Why didn’t you deny it ” asker’. the real offender. 
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«Because there were only we two, and one of us 
must have lied,’ said Ben. 

‘«« Then why not say I did it 9 

““* Because you said you didn’t, and I would spare 
the liar.’ 

‘*The boy’s heart melted. Ben's moral gallantry sub- 
dued him. When school reassembled the young culprit 
marched up to the mastez’s desk, and said : 

“« «Please, sir, I can’t bear to be a llar—I let off the 
squibs.’ And he burst into tears, 

‘The master’s eye glistened on the self-accuser, and 
the undeserved punishment he had inflicted on the 
other boy smote his conscience. Before the whole 
school, hand in hand with the culprit, as if he and the 
other boy were joined in the confession, the master 
walked down to where young Christie sat, and said, 
aloud : 

‘** Ben, Ben, lad—he and I beg your pardon. We 
are both to blame.’ 

‘The school was hushed and still, as other schools 
are apt to be when something true and noble is being 
done—so still that they might almost have heard Ben's 
big boy-tears dropping on his book as he sat enjoying 
the moral triumph which subdued himself as well as all 
the rest. And when, from want of something else to 
say, he gently cried, ‘ Master forever |’ the loud shout 
of the scholars filled the old man’s eyes with something 
behind his spectacles which made him wipe them be- 
fore he sat down again.” 








Two Favorirges —Of course all boys are interested 
in the two boats, the ‘‘ Genesta” and ‘‘ Purltan,” that so 
recently sailed two races striving for the possession of 
the cup won by the New Yor Yacht Club from the 
English Royal Yacht Club over thirty years ago The 
‘* Puritan” was sold some three weeks since for $13 000, 
and an American gentleman during the past week has 
offered to purchase the ‘' Genesta” for $20,000, but the 
owner was not willing to sell at that price. She will 
probably return to England. 





AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 

My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
GREAT many things happen in railroad trains ! 
To-day, as I was riding along, the cars sud- 
denly came to a standstill. I supposed we had come to 
astation ; but other people in the train evidently thought 
not, and those who sat by open windows put their heads 
out to see what was the trouble, while others went to 
the door to see. A little girl sat near me. She Jooked 
up very quickly, and asked her mamma what was the 
matter. Her mamma said, ‘‘I do not know.” A lady 
sitting not very far from the little girl began to say, 
‘Oh, dear | what is it ?” I thought the little girl would 
be frightened ; but she looked quietly up into her 
mamma's face, and sat quite still. Pretty soon the cars 
began to go backward, and then more people got up and 
looked out of the doors, and made it so crowded at the 
back part of the car that, even by standing on my ttp- 
toes, I could not see out of the open door. One and an- 
other got up and tried to find out from the brakeman or 
the passengers what had happened ; but nobody knew. 
Scarcely any one in the car was so stil] as the little girl. 
I should not have been surprised if she had been very 
much frightened ; indeed, I was a little afraid myself 
that something very bad had happened. 

After we had gone backward for a little while the 
conductor came through the car, and I asked him if any- 
thing was wrong. He said, ‘‘ Something has happened 
to atrain in front of us, and we have to switch off to 
another track, to go around.” Then I remembered that 
some friends of mine were in that train, and other peo- 
ple in the car remembered that they had friends in that 
train, too. The little girl asked anxiously, ‘‘ Do you think 
Mr. P. is hurt ?” and when her mamma said to her, ‘‘I 
hope he is not,” she tried to be quiet, although I could see 
that she was very uneasy. After we began to go on again 
we all watched very anxiously for any sign of trouble, 
and yet we almost dreaded to look out of the window 
for fear we should see some very sad sight. What had 
happened to the train I am sure I do not know, but I 
think it could not have been anything very serious; for 
as we passed it, which we did after we had gone some 
miles, the train was standing quite still on the track, and 
the passengers looked very cheerful as they waved their 
handkerchiefs to us, although I think they must have 
felt rather sorry to see us go by. I have not heard what 
delayed the train, but I suspect that something hap- 
pened to the engine, and that nothing worse befell the 
people in the train than being kept an hour or so longer on 
their journey. I was especially glad to hear the little 
girl's happy voice saying, ‘‘ Oh, mamma, I see Mr. P.; 
he is all right.” 

I think some of your fathers and older brothers would 
say tbat the little girl knew better how to behave than 
some older people. I am afraid that young ladies some- 
times think it is rather pretty to be very much afraid 
and make a great fuss when any trouble threatens ; but 
they are very much mistaken, Children who learn to 





control themselves while they are young are sure to be 
more respected, and really be much safer, than those who 
donot. People who ‘lose their head” are more likel) 
to lose their lives than those who keep it. You know 
what “losing your head” is. It is behaving just th. 
same as if you had no head. 


Ferasipvg. Mass., September 9, 1886. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


May I be one of your nieces? My grandfather has taken The 
Christian Union for many years, and I have always enjoyed 
reading the children's letters and your answers very much. | 
hope you do not consider me “too aged’’ to be one of your 
nieces ; for, though [ am older than the other children seem to 
be, I feel just as young, and play with the children just as much 
as lever did. I am fifteen years old, and live with my aunt in 
Brooklyn. I will remain here until the 14th of September, when 
I shall return to Brooklyn. 

{ spent the month of August at Mount Washington, twenty- 
five miles from here, and had some excitement, of which I wil! 
tell you. 

The first of August, when I arrived there, a terrible thunder 
storm greeted me. I was sitting by the window, calmly watch 
ing the storm, when, all at once, I saw one immense ball of fire 
which instantly burst, and burst again «making three balls) 
accompanied bv three of the most terrific cracks of thunder 
lever heard. The lightning struck the fence hardly twelve fee 
from where our party were seated, yet none of us felt any 
effects. After the lightning had finished exploding into bal’s. it 
struck the telegraph wire, and followed it to the house, which i! 
blackened in four or five places. It ran along the wire until ir 
came to where the wire had been cut, then one flash, and al) 
was over. The whole thing took no more than six seconds 

One day, as we were returning from a picnic to Bash-Bish 
Falls, we heard a pecullar sound by the roadside, but there were 
80 many peculiar sounds there that we paid no attention to tt 
It sounded like a cricket, only pitched lower, and continuing 
longer. Our driver, ‘Al,’ was not so calm over it as we were 
for he stopped, and backed the horses. and jumped out of the 
wagon, looking rather annoyed. He picked up an immense 
stick, and approached a large rock by the roadside, and struck 
at it. Nothing happened, save that the noise became muct 
louder and angry. Al struck at the rock a few more times, ther 
poked into the middle of the road as angry and large a rattle 
snake as I should ever care to see again. It was four feet long 
and had seven rattles Al struck it several times, then 1! 
“calmed down,” and the rettling was very faint. Then A! 
slipped a noose over the snake’s head, and secured it tothe back 
of the wagon, then drove off, and the snake followed us all the 
way home, and it was the wonder of all who passed us It was 
a magnificent specimen, and beautifully marked. Mount Wash 
ington was a snake den, being near “ Rattlesnake Hill,” and we 
very seldom took a walk without meeting a snake 

At Fernside we have no poleonous snakes at a'l, and we do 
not need to always carry a stick, expecting to meet a snake. 

I have written a very long letter, but I thought you would 
enjoy hearing about the snake. 


Lovingly yours, FLORENCE W. O. 


We are very glad, indeed, to welcome you, but ar 
puzzled to know where you spent yoursummer. The 
only Mount Washington we know is the great Moun! 
Washington in the White Mountains, and yet I think 
Bash-Bish Falls is not very far from Pittsfield, Mass 
You see I am rather deficient in geography. Last week 
I went to the top of a mountain, and there I saw a little 
black kitty playing with along snake. It had brought 
the snake quite « distance, and made it very unhappy 
by its frolic. When we came away the poor snake 
could only show by a faint wiggle of the tafl that {t ba‘ 
any life in it; and the kitty seemed very impatient, and 
would try to stir the snake up to some activity with its 
paw, and was very much provoked at {ts torpor. Your 
experience in the thunder-storm was a very strange one 
I should not care to be quite so near the path of the 
lightning. I hope to hear from you aguin, and to know 
what your winter sports and occupations are, 


DEAR AUNT PATIENCE: 

I WOULD LIKE TO BE ONE OF YOUR 
NIECES. I HAVE A LITTLE SISTER RUTH, 
AND SHE IS FOUR YEARS OLD; AND I HAVE 
AN AUNT ANNIE. I HAVE A BROTHER AL. 
FRED, TOO. HE I8 TEN YEARS OLD. WE 
ARE SPENDING THE SUMMER IN MERE. 
DITH, DELAWARE COUNTY. I AM _ TOO 
TIRED TO WRITE ANY MORE; SO GOOD BY 
FROM ELEANOR J. 

Thank you very much for the pretty picture you 
drew me. I shall keep it, with the date, and by and by 
you can draw me another one, and I can see how much 
you have improved ; but you must remind me that Iam 
going to compare it, for my memory is almost worn out, 
I have used it so much. 


Dear Aunt Patience : 

Iread your lecture on mussy people with interest, because I 
am one, although thirty-odd, and I want to tell you of one good 
way to manage them. 

Recently I have lived alone, and my dining-table is an oval 
exactly three feet by two. I want it bright and cheerful, be- 
cause Iam alone, and I have flowers on it manya time. Sol 
bought a table-cloth with a red border and fringe, because my 
neighbor had one, and it looked so pretty. This illustrates that 
text, The Shadow of Peter. That new cloth was dirty before the 
end of the first week. How long I used before it was washed the 
next time I am almost ashamed to write ; but I was not ashamed 
to show it, for it was not so dirty as at the end of the first week, 
and it had been on six weeks ! 

Why? A little bird told me to spread two napkins point to 
point, and they just meet In the middle of the table, and do not 
hide much of the border. I keep both ends set, and sometimes 
eat at one end and sometimes at the other. It seems more so- 
ciable. On these napkins, instead of the table cloth, the eggs and 
butter, cocoa and coffee, raspberries end peaches, dropped acci- 
dentally ; and how many of these speckled beauties were washed 
I cannot tell, The table was left set all the time, and when not 





in use a piece of old table-cloth was thrown over it to keep off 
just and flies. 

Red or bright bordered napkins Jook well on a white cloth, 
For every-day use they may be made frm an ol! table cloth 

May they relieve some others as they have AUNT JEsstR. 

I remember that Miss Corson would never weer an 

pron while she was at her work, because, she said ‘I 
must not spill things ; I must work neatly, and not need 
an apron.” 

AmEsBURY, Mass., September 9, 1885 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

My grandma takes The Christian Union, and I like it very 
much—so much that my grandma gave me the money to take It 
myself. I live in New York, and mamma and I are visiting 
here. My Aunt May has two baby robins, named Billy and 
Bobby. Bobby fell from the nest and burt himself; he is a 
cripple. He is ths tamest. They live in alar: e cage, and are 
very happy I went uptothe White Mountains the first of the 
summer, and liked it very much. I went to Echo Lake, the 
Pool, and the Flume; they were very pretty. And next sum 
ner I think I would like to go again. May I be oneof your 
ileces? Good-by. Bessie L B. 


Will the baby rohins be hanpy to stay in a cage? 
Not long ago a little bird with a broken wing was 
found at our house, and the chi'dren tried to nurse it 
and make it happy in a large cage, but the poor thing 
lied. I am glad you have seen those beautiful places 
n the White Mountains. Please jive me your New 
York address, so that I mav enter it in my beok 

September 11, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I received your letter on my birthday. We live about seven 
miles from the city of Auburn, where the post-officeis I have 
nad quite a pretty flower garden this vear; willsend you some 
of the seeds next epring for you to give away. We raise apples, 
nears, plums, blackberries, and raspberries. We have two 
horses ; one of them father lets me drive and ride any t'me I 
rant to. I have a brother and twosteters Mv oldest - later 
and brother are married. My brother is the principal «of the 
‘ranfor. High School, in New Jersey. I have a fence around 
ny garden which I made myself. We have over a hundred 
acres of land. I planted a ittle of {t to pop-corn and I guess it 
is going to turn out quite well. I am fourteen years old, and I 
help outdoors qnitea lot. TI hope you will not think this letter 
is too long to print. I etfll remain your niece 

Affectionately, Berraa B. S, 

I am glad you like to work out-of-doors; it will be 
'ikely to make you strong and well. What was your 
fence made of ? I shall be very glad of the seeds, 


Hottey, Orleans County, N. Y., August 18, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have never written to you before, but have read the letters 
for a long time, and like them very much. Before we moved 
here my brother Robert wrote to you. and you sent us each a 
nice card. Iam elght vears old. and have three brothers —Rob- 
ert, Ralph, and Philip. Ralph wrote a letter to “ Harper's Young 
People” and had it printed. He is ten. I havea gray kitten. 
Her name is Flossy. My papa died when I was two years old 
| read what you wrote about the thoughtless things that gave 
the children so mnch trouble. The day after, my alippers acted 
the same way, and I hunted a good while. and at last found 
them; but the naughty things almost made me stay at home 
from Sunday-school We have some hens, and a big black 
rooster. and we wheel him fn the babs carriage. Ralph lives on 
a farm with my uncle, and I like to go up there, he has so many 
nice pets Auntie has nine birds and one red one they got in 
Kansas City. One of our chickens comes Into the woodhouse 
and eats ont of the cat's dish. I havea flower bed. I raised 
hbalsams, candytuft, artemisia, and some others, 

I will stop now. Your niece, Jesete Rronson. 

Jessie's mamma will tell the chi'dren a story of our humming- 
bird: 

Our humming: bird's nest was found in the low branch of an 
apple tree, overhanging a bank, so that we could easily loo® in; 
and the numerous visitors to it the day of its discovery saw in 
the tiny home one birdling, partly fledged, and one wee egg, the 
size of a bean. The little mother would dart off as soon as dis- 
turbed, but come back the moment the nest was left alone. As 
we Intended to secure the nest some time, asa curiosity, and 
supposing the egg to be spoilt, we removed It after a day or two, 
to keep safely for our nest. It was extremely hot July weather 
when, on Monday. the egg was laid carefully away ona crape 
rosette, which bad a little picture of a dead President. On 
Thursday one cf the family exclaimed, “The egg bas been 
broken |! Looking closer, she found a little bird struggling on 
the marble slab. The weather ard the crape had pr ved to be 
an incnbstor, indeed. It was carried to the nest, and weloomed 
by the little pair. The elder bird flew away in afew days; the 
nest too small for both. Just as No 2 was able to fly, the branch 
was sawed off and all carried to the house, when it soon left it, 
and adopted as perches two lamp chimneys. never alighting on 
anything e]se—one on the table by day. ard a bracket lamp at 
night. Little vials of sirup or heney hung on the chimreys were 
its dining places. It became quite tame; but one day it slipped out 
through thd slats of the blind. In a moment, as It flew to a dead 
branch near by, the air seemed fullof humming-birds Five orsix 
were buzzing around {t. We fancied father, mother, and brother 
among them. And, later in the season, when numbers of them 
were darting every few moments around the trumpet vine, we 
would try to recognize our little ‘summer boarder; but in 
vain. Nor have we ever hatched any more. L. 


I am glad you have come into our circle. I hope you 
gave your slippers a lesson immediately, and ‘hat they 
have not misbehaved since. I do not know what to say 
about that naughty brother of yours, wko did not let me 
know he had moved, and who has not written to me for 
such a long time. I hope he wants to be forgiven 
enough to write and tell me so. Your mamma's story 
of the humming-birds {s very interesting, and we all 
thank her very much. 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 
CHARITY S REPORT. 
Previously acknowledged, . . $911 96 
Ethel G., ° ‘ 50 


Total, ; ; $916 96 
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SUNDAY CAFTERNOON. 


THE LAST HOUR. 


HE long day dies with sunset down the west ; 
Comes the young moon through violet fields of air ; 
A fragrance finer than the south winds bear 
Breathes from the sea: the time is come for rest. 
I wait. Birds westward fiy through deepening blue. 
O heart, take comfort ! peace will find thee, too. 
For, lo ! between the lights, when shadows wane, 
Heart calls to heart, across the widening breach 
Of bitter thought, chill touch, and jarring speech, 
And Love cries out to take his own again. 


Give me the kiss of peace. 
old not your anger after the spent sun. 
‘wo! I have wrought with sorrow all the day, 
With tear-wet cypress and with bitter bay 
Bound all my doors. Nothread of song has run 
Beside my thought, to lighten it for me. 
Rise up, and with forgiveness set me free! 
For who may boast a gift of lengthened breath ? 
And lest you watch to-morrow’s sun arise 
Across my faze new-touched with sudden death, 
And the mute pathos of unanswering eyes, 


Turn not aside my hand outstretched, or smite 

The yearning heart ; let Love’s repentance foand 
Have Love’s reward. All life is mixed with fate, 
And, O beloved, death’s angel will not wait 

For summoned feet to haste on anxious round 
With quick “ Forgive, forgive, we pass to-night !”” 
All day Regret has walked and talked with me, 
And lest to-morrow it should go with thee, 

Give me the kiss of peace. 
—j[Juliet C. Marsh. 








JEHU THE KING.’ 


By LyMAN ABBOTT. 

“But Jehu took no heed to walk in the law of the Lord God 
of Israel with all his heart."’—2 Kings x., 31. 

HE character of Jehu was that of an impetuous 

iconoclast. The lesson of Jehu’s life is that a ref- 

ormation which is purely negative is no reformation at 
all. 

In considering the significance of the event which 
constitutes the subject of the lesson assigned for this 
Sunday several facts must be borne in mind. 

1. To teach idolatry was a crime against the original 
law of the land ; it was equivalent to the modern crime 
of treason. God was the civil ruler of Israel, and to do 
anything to diminish the allegiance of the people to him 
was in the nature of treason. The priests and worship- 
ers of Baal had directly participated in the endeavor to 
turn the people from the worship of Jehovah to the 
worship of a heathen god, and were all guilty of a cap- 
ital offense, and all liable to be put to deata. 

2. Jehu himself had been ordained of God to do this 
specific work. The declaration of this ordination was 
made to Elijah (1 Kings xix., 16). And it may reason- 
ably be presumed that he had been made aware of the 
fact that he was charged with this duty, and that he 
assumed the responsibility which was thus laid upon 
him by the direction of God. 

8. Under all ordinary circumstances, capital punish- 
ment could be inflicted in the Jewish nation only after 
trial, and upon due conviction; two witnesses being 
necessary to make clear the guilt of the accused. But 
we have now to do with a case of revolution. A revo- 
lution necessarily, and by the nature of the case, dis- 
regards law. It was urquestionably illegal for the 
French to behead Louis XVI, for the English to kill 
Charles I., for Washington and his compatriots to break 
away from the Eoglish government. There come times 
in the history of nations when laws in the hands of a 
bad administration become the means of thwarting 
instead of promoting justice and righteousness, or when 
they become utterly inadequate for their purpose. 
Whether the revolution of Jehu was a justifiable one or 
not is a question which, it appears to me, is,scttled for 
the Bible student by the fact that it was in accordance 
wita the expressed will of God. 

4. In the conduct of this revolution Jehu seems to 
have taken no ordinary pains to secure the infliction of 
the death penalty only upon those who deserved it. 
There was, it is true, no trial ; but only those were killed 
who, by their acceptance of the invitation given to the 
worshipers of Baal, had convicted themselves. When 
they were gathered together, care was taken to separate 
from them any worshipers of Jehovah who might have 
entered into the house of Baal from motives of curios- 
ity. Not until this double separation had taken place 
was the order given for the wholesale execution. This 
wus followed by the destruction of all material employed 
in that worship. The statues were brought out of the 
house and burned, the image of Baal was destroyed, 
aud the house of Baal was profaned. 





1 International Sunday-School Lesson for October 18, 1885.— 
2 Kings x., 15-31. 





5. The result of this reformation was a complete and 
apparently a final extirpation of Baal worship. There 
was, indeed, subsequently idolatry in the land of Israel, 
but the licentious rites of Baal, which Ahab had attempt- 
ed to import from the land of Phenice, were never again 
re-established. ‘‘ Jehu destroyed Baa! out of Israel.” 

6. But, just, thorough, and careful as was Jehu’s work 
of extirpation, it accomplished very little for the king- 
dom of Israel, for it was not followed by any vigorous, 
systematic, and conscientious attempt to re-establish the 
worship of Jehovah. Jehu was an inconoclast, nota 
reformer. Israel relapsed into idolatry and into all the 
evils which idolatry brings in its train. The worship of 
the golden calves was re-established. The worship of 
Jehovah was as little regarded as in the days of Ahab 
and Jezebel. His story affords abundant illustration 
of the truth, in this narrative fllustrated, that reform to 
be permanent must be affirmative; and this truth is 
equally applicable to the community and to the incl- 
vidual. 

Prior to the Reformation there had been many reform- 
ers who had lifted up their voices against the corruptions 
of the Roman Catholic Church, but no reformation 
achieved any permanent or widespread result until that 
which was accompanied with the battle-cry of ‘‘ justifi- 
cation by faith.” It was not the attack upon the adora- 
tion of the Virgin Mary, and the bowing to images, and 
the reverence paid to the host, and the corruptions of the 
priests, and the sale of indulgences, that purified Ger- 
many and England, and established a reformed relig- 
ion ; it was the new and affirmative teaching of the love 
of God manifested toward men in Christ Jesus, without 
the intervention of Virgin or saint or priest or church, 
or any other earthly mediator. The Old Catholic move- 
ment, from which so many hoped so much, has come to 
a lame and impotent conclusiou for the same reason. It 
is a movement of opposition to wrong, not of up-build- 
ing of right. 

So a great deal of so-called temperance reformation is 
a Jehu reformation ; it comes to naught. The temper- 
ance reformers are vigorous and energetic in their assaults 
upon dram-drinking and dram-selling. They carry on 
a more or less successful iconoclastic warfare against 
Baal, and sometimes burn his images and destroy his 
houses ; but the image is invariably set up again, the 
house rebuilt, and the worship rebegun. No temper 
ance reformation is likely to bring any permanent relief 
or success to the community which is not accompanied 
by affirmative efforts to provide for the redemption of 
the dram-drinkers. It is for this reason that the present 
temperance movement is so hopeful of results. It isa 
Christian temperance movement, and, coming to them 
who have made themselves temples of Baal, it endeavors 
not merely to cast the false god out, but to bring into 
the soul the worship of the one true God. 

The anti-slavery movement has accomplished all that 
the Jehus of the past generation could have, in their 
wildest hopes, anticipated. Baal is broken and his 
house is burned and destroyed. But whether the anti- 
slavery movement is to issue in a final and permanent 
reformation depends upon present and future genera- 
tions. It depends upon what {s done, and what {s to be 
done, for the education and elevation of those who have 
been kept in ignorance and in degradation by the power 
of slavery. It is only by building up the institutions of 
liberty that the re-establishment of a servile condition 
in anew form can be prevented. Baal may not come 
back, but the worship of the golden calves may be 
established in lieu thereof. 

That which is true of the community is true also of 
the individual. No reformation is permanent unless it 
is affirmative. This is the lesson which Christ taught 
in the parable of the unclean spirit (Matt xii., 43-45). 
It is not enough to ‘‘ cease to do evil ;” one must also 
“learn to do well.” It is not enough to put to death 
the *‘ old man ;” the ‘‘ new life” must be born in the soul 
by the power and Spirit of God. Plowing the weeds 
under in the spring only prepares the way for a better 
crop of weeds in the Fall, if seed is not sown in the fal- 
low ground, The church and the community are full 
of Jehus, who have been vigorous and zealous in driv 
ing out the evil, but who have suffered all their work to 
come to naught because they have not established in its 
place the good. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


THE BLESSED MAN. 
By Emity Huntineton MILLER. 


HE story of the lesson is about Jehu, a soldier who 
killed the wicked king of Israel, and had all his 

sons and his brethren, and the cruel queen, Jezebel, put 
to death also. The Golden Text is about a blessed man 
—that is, a man who delights in serving God, and who 
is happy because he loves God, and feels sure that God 
loves him Could this be Jehu? He called it serving 
God to put all these people to death, but he only did it 
because he wanted to be king himself, and to make 
sure that no one should be left to trouble him. The text 





says the blessed man ‘‘ walketh not in the counsel of the 
ungodly,” and that is just what Jehu did. The Bible 
tells us he walked in the ways of the first wicked king 
of Israel, who set up golden calves for the people to 
worship. 

In the first Psalm a great many things are told us 
about the blessed man, and one of them is that ‘‘ his 
delight is in the law of the Lord.” Now we see it cer- 
tainly cannot be Jehu who is meant, because the story 
says that ‘‘ he took no heed to walk in the way of the 
Lord.” We will leave the story of this man who fol- 
lowed the advice of wicked men, and see what we can 
find out about the ways of the blessed. 

When the Bible says the blessed man, it means chil- 
dren as well, and it tells us how we all of us may be 
blessed. There are so many things #bout it that I hardly 
know what to put first, but we will choose this, ‘‘ Blessed 
are all they that put their trustin him.” That is, in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who has promised to receive and to 
keep all who come to him ; so the first thing would be 
to come to him. 

Next we will put, ‘‘ Blessed are they who do his 
commandments.” If we put our trust in the Lord, 
we must be very careful to listen to every word he 
speaks, and obey every command he gives us. Jesus 
said to some people who pretended to honor him, and 
yet disobeyed him, ‘‘ Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and 
do not do the things that I command you ?” There are 
different kinds of obedience ; some children obey for 
fear they shall be punished, but that is not the kind of 
obedience that makes the heart of the father and mother 
glad. The best kind is when the child’s heart is so full 
of love that he delights in obeying ; when he tries to 
think of ways to please, and asks himself, ‘‘ Would my 
father wish me te do this?” That is just what the 
blessed child does when he thinks of obeying God. 
“* His delight is the law of the Lord, and in his law doth 
he meditate day and night.” To meditate is to think 
about. Jehu did not do this, for the story says, ‘‘ He 
took no heed to walk in the way of the Lord.” To think 
about, to take heed, to be careful to remember, to really 
wish to obey—this is delighting in the law of the Lord, 
and the child who does it is blessed. 

That is not all; the Bible tells us what the blessed 
man, the blessed child, is like—‘‘ Like a tree planted by 
the rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his 
season.” The tree grows because the roots go down 
where they drink up the cool, sweet water. Its leaves 
do not wither, and it bears fruit. 

The blessed child will grow also. God’s word is like 
a river of life, his spirit is like sunshine, his grace like 
dew and rain, that the plants in his garden may live and 
grow and bear fruit. 

Samuel was a blessed child and a blessed man all his 
life. David was blessed, and so were Elijah and Elisha 
and Paul. So are a great many people whom you and 
I know, that are like trees, growing stronger all the 
time themselves, and bearing fruit for God. 

What'fruit can a little child bear, that he may be “like 
a tree planted by the rivers of water, that bringeth forth 
his fruit in his season ’’? 

Love, obedience, gentleness, he] pfulness, joy, patience, 
kindness, these are called fruits of the Spirit, and they 
will grow in every season, in summer and winter and 
spring. 








SINGLENESS OF PURPOSE.’ 


“If thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of light.” 
—Matt. vi., 22. 


HERE is a true and a false simplicity, and when 

the time comes in which a man’s soul revolts 

against the complexity of life, and refuses to live in con- 

fusion and distraction, it is of all importance whether the 

simplicity which he sets himself to seek is the true or 

the false simplicity ; upon that will depend the health 
and the progress of all his future life. 

That such a time does come to every serlous and 
thoughtful man is one of the most universal testimontes 
of experience. We all begin life very simply ; the in- 
terests of childhood are very few; we know very few 
people, we care for very few attainments; we hold our- 
selves responsible only for the very few processes which 
make up our little world. Indeed, the world, the only 
world which has any genuine reality for us, is very smnall 
indeed To obey a very visible and definite authority, 
to take the few facts of the house, the schoolroom, and 
the playground as we find them ; to fill a perfectly lim- 
ited and assigned place, and to be only vaguely conscious 
of the great murmurous tumult of the larger world out- 
side his narrow walle—that is the true life of the healthy 
boy. But as the healthy boy advances into the healthy 
man, all that is altered. The walls break open, and the 
inclosed life presses out to larger contacts with the 
world. Wecome to have todo with many things whose 
very existence we once hardly realized. We sail out of 
the calm harbor, and before we know it are in the midst 
of an ocean of contradictory and tumultuous waves. 
Society, business, history, the competitions of mankind, 
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the conflicts of ideas, the elaborateness of living, the de- 
tails of study, the complications of duty with duty—be- 
fore we know it we are in the midst of all of these, and 
the ship of our life goes wandering to and fro, tossed by 
a thousand waves and beaten by a thousand winds. 

At first all this is most delightful, and it ought to be. 
There is no more legitimate pleasure in the world than 
that which the boy feels when he first finds himself truly 
a part of the great human life, and rejoices in its multi- 
tudinous complexity. Butit is a most necessary law 
that this delight in the complexity of life becomes 
speedily a mere frivolity and restlessness unless there 
grow up out of it a craving for simplicity, a discontent 
with simple multitudinous confusion, and a longing for 
unity and order and comprehensibleness in this great 
tumult of a world. [am not speaking of the mere panic 
with which a timid soul draws back from life because it 
is so vast ; I am not speaking of the disappointment with 
which a bruised and battered life longs to get out of the 
struggle ; I am not speaking of the weariness of old age 
which from mere exhaustion creeps backinto the harbor 
of a second childhood, leaving outside the great fresh 
ocean of responsibilities and duties and relationships of 
which it has had enough. Not of any of these. There 
is a craving for simplicity which is not the pusillani- 
mous desire for retreat, but the manly ambition for ad- 
vance; not the weak wish to get away from a world 
which is too strong for us, but the instinct which tells 
us that we are meant to be the masters of the world, and 
a noble determination that it shall not master us, but that 
we will really be the lords of it which the God who 
made us meant that we should be. That is the longing 
for the true simplicity. The key to its attainment I find 
written in these great words of Jesus, from which I wish 
to speak to you this morning: ‘If thine eye be single, 
thy whole body shall be full of light.” 

Do not I speak to your own knowledge of yourselves, 
my friends? Are there not many of you here who 
know exactly what I mean when I thus talk about the 
craving for simplicity? I speak to busy men and 
women, to men and women with their families, their 
kindred, their business, their studies, their interest in 
the community, their charities and pities for the poor, 
their thousand duties and responsibilities. I speak to 
men and women of our conscientious—some people have 
called it an overconscientious—New England race. You 
have your active minds which will not rest. You have 
your multiplied relations with many things. Tell me, 
do you not often find yourselves rebelling against it all 
and saying, ‘‘Oh, for a simple life where duty shall not 
crowd upon or clash with duty, where countless inter- 
ests shall not come swarming un to becloud the unity‘of 
life with the multiplicity of living, where there shall be 
some one manifest thing to do, and, doing that with all 
the power I have, I may go on in peace!” You cannot 
desert your post ; you cannot fling the nine hundred and 
ninety-nine interests away and leave yourselves with 
only one ; you cannot master them all and make them 
blend with one another ; and so you stumble on, like a 
man who is walking through a tangled wood, desper- 
ately hoping for a peace which does not come. Is not 
this your case ? Do you not need some word from some 
one—from Christ above all, if it can come from him—to 
help you to the true simplicity ? 

And, first of all, it seems to me that in these last words 
I have really suggested the false and true simplicity 
which are the two possible releases that suggest them- 
selves to the man that is thus burdened with the multf- 
plicity of living. Let us call them the Simplicity of 
Restriction and the Simplicity of Comprehension. Put 
it to yourself in the very simplest way. I said, describ- 
ing your perplexity, you cannot bring yourself to shut 
out all the interests of life but one, nor can you make 
the many interests of life to blend with one another. 
Here is a boy with a whole host of tasks which some- 
body has given him to do. He is bewildered and con- 
fused, and the result is that he is doing them all badly. 
How can you help him? Youcansay, ‘‘ Letall of your 
tasks go but one. Select one task and give all your 
strength to that. Forget the others and behave as if 
they had never been given you todo. So at least you 
will get something done.” That isone way. That is 
simplicity of restriction, But suppose you can sgy to 
him, ‘‘ Your many tasks are really all one task. There 
is one spring, which, if you touch it, will set them all in 
motion ; one inspiration, which, if you can bring it to 
bear strongly on them, will fill them all with spirit. Do 
this one thing, and, doing this, you will do all these 
things.” What then ? Have you not brought him nowa 
greater, a far greater word of help and hope? ‘This is 
the true simplicity of comprehension. 

Now, there are these two ways of dealing with our 
complicated life. Often we turn to the first when the 
second is really what we need. Often we say, “It will 
not do! I cannot be these many things. They are all 
good. They all seem to demand me. But I cannot be 
them all. -I will take this one thing, and be it, and let 
the others go,” when really what we ought to say is, 
“Where. is the power which, making me 4 new man, 
filling me with a new spirit, shall let me see that all these 





different interests of life are, after all, one life, and so 
shall make me as a larger liver, equal to them all ?” 
Where is the comprehensive act in which all of these 
actions are included? Is not that a greater question ? 
If there be such a power, do we not want ‘o find 
it? To assure you that in the finding of such a power 
is the only real fulfillment of a human life, and to point 
out to you, if I can, where such a power may be found, 
is what I want to do this morning. 

Sometimes we come out best if we begin with the 
largest outlook and come then afterwards to the consid. 
eration of our own little lives. 1 ask you, then, to look 
first at the whole structure of our civilization, and ask 
what we shall think about it. How complicated it is! 
How, as one wanders up and down the world, either in 
actual travel or on the highways which our endless liter- 
ature opens to his thought and imagination, his head 
aches and reels with the multiplicity of problems which 
start out on every hand to puzzle and bewilder him ! 
At first the great, tumultuous world all seems so wonder- 
fully fine. Like the excitement with which one walks 
through a wilderness of strident looms, where every 
thread is tremulous, and the thousands on thousands of 
quick shuttles are plying to and fro, so it is when one 
walks through this intense and eager modern world. 
His blood tinglesin his veins. His eye sparkles with the 
contagion of this furious life. How it all burns and 
glows! What questions spring, what diverse interests 
meet in collision, on every hand ! The oceans vanish, and 
the lands strike fire against each other across its ancient 
bed, as wh2n flint meets with steel. Trade stirs the 
depths of moral and social life to new and most bewil- 
dering problems. Unreckoned and unnotic’d, classes 
of mankind come up out of the depths and break the old 
complacencies ali to pieces. Old creeds which used to 
float in the calm heaven of unquestioned certitude go 
dashing now against the granite peaks of hard, unalter- 
able fact, and burst their self-containment open, and 
come pouring down in bitter rain upon men’s heads. 
And all the time in the great world of lesser things, too 
small each in itself to be defined, but making in their 
aggregite the atmosphere in which men actually live, 
the dally relatiopships cf man to man, the courtesies and 
habitual obligations of each hour, grow complicated and 
numerous, as in simpler times was never dreamed of. 
How splendid it all is, we say! Itis the glorious privi- 
lege of these modern daysof ours. It is asif even while 
these very eyes of ours were gazing at the sky, a million 
stars had burst together into sight and begun all at once 
to move in intricate, interlaced, beautiful orbits upon 
one another. Do you not know that feeling ? Do you 
not know also another feeling which comes by and by 
and drives this first enthusiastic exaltation clean away— 
a feeling of dismay, a feeling of distress, and almost of 
despair, at this complexity ? When civilization comes 
to seem like a wild witch’s dance ; when the meeting of 
land with land, of class with class, of interest with inter- 
est, grows horrible, do you not know that feeling? When 
the one craving comes to be for simplicity |! when this 
whole tumult makes paralysis! How many of the best 
souls of our complicated, active time know all that only 
too well! And what comes then ? We know what some- 
times comes. We know how a great cry arises for just what 
I have called the simplicity of restriction. A great remon- 
strance against the invention, the enterprise which has be- 
gotten all this multiplicity of living. ‘‘ Let us turn back 
the wheels of all this furious vitality. Let us do away 
with wealth. Let us stop the growth of the great cities. 
Let us shut the colleges which feed this thirst for know]- 
edge. Let us sweep the steamship from the seas, the 
railroad from the prairie, the newspaper and ballot out 
of the hands of the people whose lives they complicate 
and confuse so terribly. Let us be Arcadian again.” 
Strange how in most elaborate days there always come 
such dreams of, such hopeless outcries after, the re- 
stricted life of other days. Virgil writes his Eclogue at 
the artificial court of Caesar. Bacon dreams of his 
Atlantis in the modish days of Queen Elizabeth. Out 
of the heart of aristocracies all crusted with accumula- 
tions cf conventionality burst forth experiments of 
socialisms and the life of nature. Who has not felt it ? 
And who has not felt its hopelessness ? Not so, not so 
can the tremendous problem of civilization ever find its 
true solution. No power can ever fold back this rich, 
this superbly various flower of human life into its bud 
again. Forward, not backward—not backward to the 
Garden of Eden where the naked man and woman 
walked among the unpruned trees, but forward to the 
New Jerusalem where the elders and the living creatures 
on the sea of glass bend to the harmony of many-voiced 
harps before the burning throne ; forward, not back- 
ward, must the true simplicity of our complex civiliza- 
tion Ife. 

And what then? Then comes up the other hope. I 
said that not the simplicity of restriction, but the sim- 
plity of comprehension, was the true simplicity. If it is 
possible for the mind of man, led by the Spirit of God, 
his Father, to discover a-y great purpose which, un- 
changeably the same, is large enough and deep enough 
and true enough to take up all this complexity of life 





and pour itself through and cast itself around it all, 
giving to it all a reasonable explanation, compelling 
every one of all these myriad processes to minister to it, 
then, in the comprehensive presence of that purpose, 
there may be found the true simplicity of all the civili 

zation which it inspires and surrounds. The simplicity 
of the complicated loom lies in the purpose of the en 

gineer who made it, that it shall manufacture cloth. 
The simplicity of the elaborate treaty lies in the clear 
purpose of the diplomatists who negotiate il, that {t shall 
establish peace. Is there a purpose which is capable of 
being discerned though the elaborate development of 
life, and which, in spite of its elaborateness, can restore 
to it simplicity ? There is one place, and only one, in 
which to look for such a purpose. That purpose must 
be man, and man in his highest interests. It must be 
human character—notiing Jess than that. If there is 
not one thread in all this vast complexity out of which it 
is not possible to spin a nobler life for man, then in that 
common possibility (and remember that in the highest 
possibility of anything the eye of faith is always bound 
to discover the truest purpose of that thing)—in that com- 
mon possibility of all civilization there lies the unity 
and simplicity of civilization which makes it no longer 
horrible but beautiful, no longer discordant but full of 
rich harmony to auy eye or ear which sees or hears that 
possibility shining or thrilling through it all. 

I travel on from land to land, and everywhere I know 
that in proportion to the richness of what we in general 
call civilization in any land is the possibility of good 
human character in that land increased. The possibility 
of bad human character also, I freely grant. The two 
possibilities must go together. That isan everlasting 
law. But the possibilities of good humen character 
beyond all doubt. The chances of self-sacrifice, of noble 
service of our fellow-men, of purity amid temptation to 
be impure, of love where love is most unselfish, of 
bravery and truth in broadest fields—these are increased 
for men with the spread of intelligence, with the free 
meeting of brother with brother in the great family, 
with the expansion of trade by the processes of credit, 
and so with the building of new railroads and the 
stretching of telegraphs across the sky or underneath 
the sea. 

This is not mererhapsody or theory. It is something 
which ought to come home to the daily thought and 
action of usall. To know that civilization is to be re- 
deemed, not by casting the bulk of it away and living 
once more as man lived at first, on its simplest and most 
fundamental elements, but by filling it with a conscious- 
ness of its true purpose, by making a more spiritually 
exigent humanity demand of it that it shall minister to 
man and make him better—this is a knowledge which 
transforms a man’s whole attitude toward and whole use 
of the civilization which he cannot hinder, but which it 
is of all importance to him whether he counts a blessing 
or a curse. Every can may at least—every one of us set 
to live in a complicated world—may at least claim for 
himself the key which shall unlock the complication of 
that world, and dissolve its confusion into simplicity, by 
insisting in his daily life that its most arbitrary enact- 
ments, its most formal observances, its most superficial 
intercourses, shall vindicate for him their right to be by 
making him a better man. 

2. Lhave dwelt long on this, which, after all, is but an 
illustration of what I wantto preach. I hope that it has 
made clear what [ mean by the distinction between the 
false simplicity of restriction and the true simplicity of 
comprehension. Now let me try to point out how we 
are compelled to choose between the two in matters 
which more immediately concern our personal and 
private lives. 

I take first the matter of thought, and thought 
especiaily about religious things. Thought is the action 
of the mind, and is subject to the same laws and the 
same dangers with that which we more ordinarily call 
action, the action of the will and of the body. There- 
fore we must look at thought as well as at what we more 
commonly call action when we want to understand all 
a man’s activity. 

We live, then, in a time when thought, to all men who 
think at all, is full of complication. And nowhere is it 
more complicated than with reference to matters of 
religion. I must not take time to develop and enlarge 
on such patent fact. You all know it. Your news- 
papers, your homes, your hearts, ring with discussion 
and are torn with doubts and questions. What dogma 
is there that is not disputed? What problem is there 
that is not an open question ? Where is the man whose 
position on any point you can take for granted? The. 
inspiration of the Bible, the nature and the sanctions of: 
the church, the destiny of man beyond the grave—what 
definitions and discriminations, what objections and 
answers and counter-answers hover around each of these 
great subjects, like a swarm of restless insects, making it 
all hazy and obscure! At such a time two courses are 
open to every man. Two methods of simplicity in this 
confusion offer themselves. It is possible to give up 
thinking altogether about these disputed things. It 
is possible to thrust them ail aside and say, ‘I will 
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not ask. I will take what I am told upon authority, 
and then I will give myself up to the details of practi- 
cal life. and bid the insect questions buzz away with- 
out my minding them.” That makes simplicity, of 
course, but what a base simplicity it is! Itdeserts some 
of the noblest responsibilities of the human soul. It 
disuses some of the grandest powers of the human 
mind. But it is the kind of simplicity which multi- 
tudes of religious people are trying to content them- 
selves with, and live in peace. It is the simplicity of 
exclusion. 

There are men who cannot be so content. There are 
men to whom a noble simplicity seems to be not impos- 
sible. ‘‘May I not find,” so asks this better spirit, 
‘may I not find some central certainty of which I can 
be sure, some anchorage of truth which I can grasp 
with perfect faith, and looking out from which I can 
see all these questions, not necessarily answered and de- 
cided, but clothed in their true value, and, if not an- 
swered, at least accepted as the legitimate questions on 
which devout inquiry may well exercise itself and grow 
more devout the more it questions?” Can I find such 
an anchorage? Indeed I can. The certainty of God. 
The certainty of God, of God the loving, patient, right- 
eous Father of all souls, of God as Christ reveals him, 
of God as he lives and reveals himself in Christ—that is 
the center out from which the soul looks undismayed 
on this complexity of thought, and, while it seeks the 
answer to all questions, does not let its faith, its peace, 
its hope, depend upon its finding at once the’answer to 
any one of them, or of all. 

I remember, years ago, talking with an old German 
professor, wise and full of experience, and asking him 
a host of uestions about how men in his great country 
were thinking about this and that and the other of the 
loug disputed questions of theology. He answered me 
with courtesy and patience, but by and by he paused, 
and then he said: ‘‘We do not now, however, talk 
much of these things; we are busy discussing some- 
thing else.” ‘‘ And what isthat?” I asked. ‘‘ We are 
most busy,” he replied, ‘in debating whether there be 
a self-conscious God or not.” His answer is the story 
of our age. It is possible to represent it as a most dis- 
heartening state of things. It is possible, on the other 
hand, to see in it abundant hope. An age which, leav- 
ing for the moment the details of doctrine that it may 
go into the center and assure itself of God, is getting 
ready for the time when, having filled itself with the 
assurance of him, it shall come forth and meet again 
the details of doctrine and find them harmonized and 
simplified by that assurance. Two kinds of men seem 
to me sad to contemplate with reference to this matter 
of religious thoughtfulness. One is the man who will 
not think at all. The other is the man who thinks and 
inquires incoherently and with mere vagrant curiosity, 
having no central earnestness, no central faith in a God 
who is truth and who wants his children to know truth 
in knowing him, no such center of faith out of which 
shall flow unity and strength into all the multiplicity of 
thinking. 

Believe in God, my dear friends, my young friends 
most of all. Believe in God your Father, your dearest, 
truest Friend, and then go out from him, carrying him 
with you always, and wander widely as you will among 
the hard, deep, beautiful, awful questions of which his 
world of truth is full. Seek truth always as his truth, 
and you cannot seek it too bravely, too venturesomely. 
Be in earnest. Be devout, and your mistakes as well 
as your successes shall be full of blessing. This is the 
meaning, I believe, in this great region of our life, in 
the region of religious thought, of Christ’s deep prom- 
ise, ‘‘If your eye be single, your whole body shall be 
full of light.” 

8. And now turn from the world of thought to that 
which we more commonly call the world of action. In 
a few urgent words I wish that I could urge upon you 
there the difference between the false and the true search 
for simplicity. What I have said already, serving for 
illustration, ought to make it more easy for me to let 
you see here my meaning clearly. I need not take time 
again to bid you think again how complicated grows 
our life with all the thousand demands which are made 
upon it upon every side. ‘ What shall I do? what 
shall I do? How shall I simplify life?” Who does 
not hear the cry? And who does not know the answer 
which in all times some men have been ready to give to 
that cry, which, louder in some ages than in others, 
has been heard in all ages since the world began ? 

Look! Far away in the misty distance of antiquity 
there is a young man leaving his duties, leaving father 
and mother, brothers and sisters, his country, the poor, 
the sick, the tempted of his fellow-creatures to their 
fate, and going away, with bowed head and muttering 
lips, to pray his days away upon a mountain-top or in a 
desert! What is he doing? Simplifying life! Look 
again. There is another man leaving behind him all 
that the prayer and the cave in the desert mean—leaving 
the church, the Bible, the interests of the soul, the 
search for heaven, and burying himself in business till 
he grows toa machine! Whatishedoing? Simplify 





ing life! Both of them making life simple by making 
it meager and robbing it of one of the two hemispheres 
which together only can make life complete; both 
of them seeking simplicity by restrictidn ! Look again. 
In every age—in ours and in the ages most remote, the 
ages when mankind thronged by the Tiber or the Nile— 
in every age behold men who cannot bring themselves 
to such a method as that. Behold this man to-day who 
turns first to all that the church and the cave in the des- 
ert and the Bible mean, and says, ‘‘ Give me the perfect 
motive ; give me the love of God,” and then, full of 
that motive, goes out eager for duty, determined to let 
no duty go undone because of the love of God, because 
in doing of every duty he draws near to God and shows 
his love for him and learns to love him better. What is 
he doing ? Simplifying life! But, oh, how differently 
from both those others! This is the simplicity of com- 
prehension. The tree simplifies life which strips all its 
leaves but one away and devotes all its strength to nour- 
ishing that single leaf and bringing it to perfection. 
This other tree simplifies life which drives its roots 
down ever deeper in the fertile ground, and draws from 
ever richer soil the strength out of which a thousand 
leaves shape themselves in spontaneous and effortless 
profusion. Which is the nobler and the truer tree ? 

The secret of strong and easy life is to do many things 
from one great motive ; to have at the center one motive 
so deen and great that it shall naturally seek expression 
in every form of activity which is legitimate and healthy 
for us, in the effective doing of everything which we 
have any right to be doing at all. It is multiplicity of 
motive, not variety of action, which wearies us and 
keeps our lives distracted. The man who does his bust 
ness simply to get rich, and pays his taxes simply to 
support the State, and reads his books simply to feed his 
curiosity, and manages his household simply because he 
loves his wife and children, and gives his money to the 
poor simply to stop the cry of beggary, and says his 
prayers simply to get into heaven, what wonder that he 
grows perplexed with many claims and longs to cast 
some of these confusing interests aside ? But if behind 
all these activities he can put one great motive, and do 
them all because he loves God, then the distraction is 
over. Still he works hard, but now he works simply ; 
and the old motives have not disappeared. They work 
on all the more effectively under the great motive which 
has come to inspire and to lead them all. The general 
has taken command of the army, and the colonels and 
captains no longer interfere with each other, but make 
his central will effective through the whole. 

Here is the solution of your poor, distracted life. You 
must not draw your strength in. You must pierce your 
strength down. It is not by doing fewer things. It is 
by doing everything for deeper and more earnest rea- 
sons, for one great reason, all afire with love. This is 
what it must mean for you in your shop, in your house, 
in your church, as a father, as a citizen, as a scholar, as 
a merchant, as a man, that ‘‘ If your eye be single, your 
whole body shail be full of light.” 

This, then, isonetruth. The noblest simplicity of life 
cones not by stripping it to meagerness, but by filling 
its whole circumference with the unifying power of one 
holy purpose. Very interesting and significant is the 
name which Jesus gives to this noble simplicity with 
which a rich and complicated life may be pervaded. 
He calls it ‘‘ light.” ‘‘The whole body shall be full of 
light.” How the Bible loves, how Jesus loves, that great 
word light! Darkness is the terrible thing at which his 
whole natureshudders. ‘I am the Light of the world,” 
so he tells the story of himself. ‘‘God is light, and in 
him is no darkness at all,” so his disciple who under- 
stood him best sums up his Gospel. This highest 
blessing, then, this glory and privilege of light, it is with 
which his life is to be filled that is all made orderly 
and simple by one great pervading, holy purpose—we 
can understand that, surely. There is no darkness like 
to that in which a man lives who is full of contradictions 
and discordant meanings. The deepest darkness is not 
in the vacant mind, but in the perplexed, distracted 
mind ; not in the utter absence of ideas and purposes, 
but in the confusion of inconsistent purposes and of 
ideas which find no harmony with one another. Do we 
not all hear the voice with which the Lord answered 
Job out of the whirlwind and said, ‘‘ Who is this that 
darkeneth counsel by words without knowledge ?” 
Light comes with order. The elements which used to 
clash are made to coincide. Clearness comes into the 
thick and turbid air. The same heaven that was con- 
fusion turns to harmony. There fs light as soon as there 
is order in the willing obedience to one mighty and 
beloved purpose. 

We know that Jesus understood out of his own ex- 
perience the truth he taught. He lived in light. Plenty 
of pain, of sorrow, of the bearing of other men’s sins and 
troubles as if they were his own ; plenty of distress, but 
never darkness, from Bethlehem to Calvary, from one 
end of his wonderful life to the other. His judgments 


all leaped to clearness in an instant. He never hesitated 
fora moment. There was never a cloud of sophistry in 
the heaven of his thought. He always knew the very 





thing to do, and did it. Yesterday’s criticism was never 
contradicted by to-day’s. His duty to himself never 
found itself in conflict with his duty to his brethren. 
The multiplicity of a life which touched the whole range 
of human action from the highest to the lowest, and 
reached out to unfound lands and unhorn generations, 
never distracted or confused him. He lived as a child 
lives, and yet his was the life of the Son of man, the 
man of men. Thus his whole body was full of light, 
perfect lucidity, a light rich, peaceful, tranquil, satlefy- 
ing in itself, and beaming out on all humanity from 
him, the Light that lighteth every man. And, my 
friends, do we not know where it came from ? Surely not 
by restriction. He never shirked a duty. He never 
stifled a thought. It was the perfect simplicity of com- 
prehension. One great, dominant purpose, one great, ab- 
sorbing consecration, was the soulof everything. Todo 
the will of his Father and to finish the salvation of man- 
kind, that filled his least and largest action. That set 
him at the feet of his disciples girded with the towel 
and washing the dust of the journey from their com- 
mon flesh. That sent him also to the cross. Imagine 
how it would have been if for a moment any conflicting 
motive had come in ; imagine how it would have been if 
fora moment he had wanted to be rich or to be com- 
fortable, or if for a moment he had let himself desire for 
his disciples’ luxury or ease, and not salvation, not the 
escape from sin and entrance into the highest life. 
Imagine that for a moment such confusion of motive 
had come in, and do you not fee) how all is changed ? 
The light is gone, the darkness has settled down, and 
Jesus no longer is the sun of righteousness, no longer 
the radiant center and fountain of peace and wisdom 
for the sons of men forever. 

As we come back after another separation and stand 
once more together in the old, familiar place, what shall 
I preach to you, my dear people? Shall I bring you 
anything new from foreign lands, any way of life which 
I have not preached to you in all these long past happy 
years? God forbid! We must all be saved dy Christ 
into Christ. It is the old necessity, forever old, forever 
new. We must be made like to Christ by the power of 
Christ. Oh, let us gather up our hope and faith, and 
start anew together, to go on that old struggle so long 
as God shall keep us here with one another! We will ! 
Such be our pledge to one another and to ourselves and 
tohim. We will be more and more utterly given as he 
was to the will of God, that little by little that may come 
to pass in us which was perfect in him, that little by 
little darkness may vanish out of our lives, and our whole 
body and soul and spirlt may be full of light. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


The way of the cross is the way to the crown. We 
must suffer with Christ if we would reign with him. 
Some of the most eminent saints have endured the 
greatest affiictions and trials. Even the great Captain 
of our salvation was made perfect through suffering. 
Indeed, we are assured that ‘‘ whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiv- 
eth.” It is through great tribulation we are to enter 
the kingdom. We must fight if we would reign. We 
must endure unto the end if we would be saved. Let 








us not, then, ‘think it strange concerning the fiery 


trial which is to try us, as though some strange thing 
happened unto us; but let us rejoice, inastauch as we 
are partakers of Christ’s suffering ; that when his glory 
shall be revealed we may be glad also with exceeding 
joy.” This is the time of sadness and sorrow, but the 
time of gladness and rejoicing will come by and by. 


Christ has taught us that if our eye be single, our 
whole body shall be full of light. By this beautiful 
figure he presents to us the very highest attainment of 
Christian characttr. By the single eye we understand 
singleness of purpose, a constant, undeviating aim in all 
things to please God and to do his will. It is the came 
thought expressed by the apostle when he exhorts us, 
‘whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, to do 
all to the glory of God.” What higher state of perfec 
tion than this—a state in which the heart and mind are 
true to God as the needle to the pole—can any man 
attain? The fullness of blessing, promised as resulting 
from this state, shows that it embraces all we can hope 
to attain in this life. Singleness of purpose and fullness 
of blessing in the service of God is our highest attain- 
ment and our purest joy on earth. 


Absalom, who was a fool, wished himself a judge; 
Solomon, who was a wise man, trembles at the under- 
taking, and suspects his own fitness for it. The more 
knowing and considerate men are, the better they are 
acquainted with their own weakness, and the more jeal 
ous of themselves.—[Henry. 


Anything which makes religion its second object 
makes religion xo object. God will put up with a great 
many things in the human heart, but there is one thing 
he will not put up with in it—a second place. He who 
offers God a second place offers him no place. 
(Ruskin, 
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TWO YEARS IN THE JUNGLE.’ 


This is a work of extraordinary interest. Taken 
merely as an animated and racy recital of personal 
adventure, thrilling hunting episodes, and studies of 
animal life in the jungle, it is a thoroughly fascinating 
book, entertaining inevery page. But it has-also a post. 
tive scientific value. Mr. Hornaday is not to be con- 
founded with the ordinary ‘“ globe trotter ” in search of 
excitement and big game. He is a scientist of no mean 
attainments, a naturalist as well as a hunter, and an 
exact observer whose travels in the East Indies have 
given him extraordinary opportunities to obtain facts 
of interest to the naturalist and ethnologist. He has, 
moreover, taken special pains to present everything with 
photographic exactness, and, as he says in his preface, 
to keep out of his story every monkey and elephant who 
had no right to a place in it. The chapters on the hunt- 
ing of the orang utan (to adopt Mr. Hornaday’s spelling), 
and those describing the Dyaks of Borneo, contain a 
great deal that is absolutely new and of scientific value. 
About the Dyaks he is specially enthusiastic, declaring 
that ‘‘ we see in these strange children of nature all the 
cardinal virtues without a ray of religion; morality 
without ministers, the Christian graces without Christ or 
Gospel. They keep no Sabbaths, pray no prayers, build 
no temples, worship nothing and nobody, and acknow!l- 
edge no higher tribunal than the bar of public opinion 
on the one hand, and the Sarawak Government court 
upon the other. The Dyak is perhaps the most happy 
and contented human being under the sun. In this in- 
stance, at least, it is not the highest civilization that has 
evolved the most perfect state of society, and, to this 
extent, the fundamental theories of theology, of sociol- 
ogy, and human evolution are utterly at fault. Borneo 
{s no field for the missionary, for no religion will give 
the Dyak aught that will benefit him, or increase the 
balance of his happiness in the least.” 

We quote this passage as illustrating a fault which 
mars Mr. Hornaday’s otherwise very excellent work— 
the occasional uncalled-for expression of personal opin- 
fon of an objectionable sort about religious matters. 
Another instance occurs on page 67. 

A few quotations from Mr. Hornaday’s story—for 
story it is, though not a fiction—will give some idea of 
the character of the book. 

THE HOUSEHOLD LIFE OF THE DYAKS. 

I belleve the Sea Dyaks are the only people in the 
world whose villages consist of a single structure under 
one immense roof, the greater portion of which is 
owned incommon. No greater proof of their peaceful 
domestic and social habits could be desired than the 
fact that from five to fifty families, according to the 
size of the long house, can live under one roof without 
coming to blows. 

Fancy twenty Anglo-Saxon women living with their 
husbands and children in twenty rooms, along one side of 
@ vast open hall, which serves as work-room and play- 
room for all. The amount of quarreling, slandering, 
back-biting, child-slapping, and child-fighting which 
would take place would be fearful to contemplate. And 
yet among the Dyaks I never saw or heard anything 
like high words, much less a regular quarrel, between 
either children or adults. The people with whom I 
lived at Padang Lake and on the Sibuyau were always 
light-hearted, and generally even merry. It was truly 
refreshing to see people so universally happy and con- 
tented. 

They always rise early in the morning, or at about 
six o'clock ; each family kindles a fire in its own pri- 
vate room, and boils its morning meal of rice or vege- 
tables in an earthen pot or joint of bamboo. If they are 
lucky enough to have on hand the flesh of any animal, 
that also is boiled or roasted, and forms a portion of the 
meal. When eating, they squat upon a mat in the cen- 
ter of the room around the vessels containing the food, 
and all eat with their fingers. The drinking water is 
contained in a five-foot section of bamboo, which stands 
in a corner of the room. After eating, the Dyak takes 
a drink, rinses his mouth, takes down his parong, juah, 
and tambuk, and prepares to set out. If he intends to 
go into the jungle to search for guita, honey, dammar 
gum, or rattana, or to hunt or snare game, ho takes 
with him also his spear, biliong (ax), and his dogs, if 
he has any. If his day’s work lies in the field, he takes 
with him his wife and older children to help plant 
or reap the paddi, or clear the ground, as the case may 


Late in the afternoon he returns, his basket either 
laden with rice, bananas, or other fruit, or such jungle 
products as he has been able to secure. By the time 
supper is eaten it is night, and time to light the smoky 
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dammar torches, by the flickering light of which both 
men and women make mats and baskets, boil gutta, 
make new paddles or biliong handles, and work busily 
until bedtime. If there are visitors, work is partly sus 
pended in order that the evening may be spentin giving 
and receiving the news. 

About nine o’clock, the young and unmarried men 
and strangers climb up the ladder into the loft over the 
long hall, and, after stretching their limbs upon their 
mats, lle there singing and chattering until they fall 
asleep. 

The married couples and thelr smail children and girls 
retire to their rooms, and spread their mats upon the 
floor, being usually provided with dingy cotton cloth 
curtains as a protection against the mosquitoes. The 
walls are thin and slight, but I never heard issuing from 
within them any sounds of curtain lecturing, bickering, 
or, worse still, wife-beating, such as came to my ears in 
the hotels at Calcutta, Colombo, and Demerara. I have 
often wondered what would happen if a Dyak should 
go to beating his wife and she to screaming. I am sure 
his neighbors would interfere vigorously. 

DYAK AMUSEMENTS. 

It is not surprising that the Dyaks generally are fond 
of amusements, although they have no games of chance 
or mental skill. The people of Muka have great sport 
swinging with a long rattan attached to a high derrick, 
and guyed to keep it from swaying to and fro. A lad- 
der is planted a short distance off from which to start, 
and ten or a dozen men often swing together, the out- 
siders clinging to the arms and legs of the others. The 
children uf the Hill Dyaks at S'Impio play with peg- 
tops precisely as do those of England, spinning them, 
and throwing one spinning top at another to knock it 
out of place. The Ballow Dyaks play prisoners’ base 
and international ‘‘ tug of war” in the most approved 
style, and the Sakarrans are much given to such athletic 
sports as wrestling, sham fighting, jumping, running, 
and swinging. The Kennowits are good at dancing 
in time to music, and entertain the visitor with a ‘‘ miss 
dance,” ‘‘ deer dance,” regular war dance, all in costume, 
and, most interesting of all, a well-acted pantomimic 
representation of the various events in a head-hunting 
expedition—the start, the journey, the surprise, the fight, 
head-taking, defeat, retreat, etc. 

Mr. A. R. Wallace describes his attempt to initiate 
some Dyak children into the mysteries of cat's cradle, 
but he succeeded so poorly that, out of compassion, the 
children took the string and showed him the proper way 
to do it. 

The only amusements I saw among the Sibuyaus were 
of a musical character. The people of Gumbong’s 
village, with whom I lived at the head of the Sibuyau, 
were decidedly musical, and scarcely an evening passed 
without a performance of some kind. Le Tias was the 
fiddler of the crowd, but, while his instrument was by 
long odds the most elaborate and pretentious, the sounds 
it produced were by no means so pleasing as the clarionet- 
like notes of the numerous reeds, made like a shep- 
herd’s pipe, which the men, women, and children were 
so fond of playing upon in concert. The women had 
still another instrument, mase of a piece of bamboo like 
a large organ reed, the tongue of which was made to 
vibrate sharply by jerking a string attached to one end. 
The instrument was held all the while firmly against 
the teeth, and the operator breathed forcibly upon the 
vibrating tongue of the instrument. thereby producing 
a few harp-like notes. It was a difficult instrument to 
play upon ; but one evening, during the course of a very 
merry concert given by several of the women in my 
apartment, I wrestled with the Dyak harp until I threw 
it, and succeeded in playing upon it as well as the 
others, to their great satisfaction and amusement. After 
that the greatest difficulty was to keep from laughing 
while we all played together. 

Upon great occasions, such as gathering of the har- 
vest, the marriage of a person of note in the tribe, or the 
visit of some European of distinction, the Rajah for in 
stance, the Dyaks gather for a grand feast. Pigs are 
killed and cooked, rice, fruits, and vegetables are pro- 
vided, and also a liberal supply of tusk, or palm tody, 
upon which all the men are expected to get drunk. 
The company feeds to the fullest possible extent, and 
then the dancing and drinking begin. It is upon 
these occasions only that the Dyaks drink liquor 
and get drunk, and after the women take from the men 
all of their weapons, to prevent accidents, they go to work 
deliberately to make their husbands, lovers, and friends 
of the male sex roaring drunk. A Dyak girl considers 
it the grandest fun in the world to coax a redoubtable 
warrior into drinking until he is unable to stand. 

HUNTING THE GIBBON. 

You are going along, we will say, at the heels of 
your Dyak guide, carrying your rifle in the hope of a 
shot at big game, while your guide carries your double- 
barreled gun. All atonce you hear afslight vocal sound 
and a profound rustling in the thick branches at the top 
of a tall tree, directly over your head. 





Apa inf 2” (What's that) you ask, in a whisper, 


‘* Wah-wah, tuan !” (gibbons, sir) says the guide, in 
the same tone. 

You take the double-barrel, loaded with No. 1 shot, 
and peer anxiously upward to catch sight of the animal. 
Ah, there he is, on the other side of the tree, and ev! 
dently making off. You cannot see his body on ac- 
count of the leaves, so you steal quickly round and get 
directly under him to give him a surprise with a charge 
of shot. But by the time you get round he {s apparently 
no longer there, for you hear a rustling in a tree-top 
forty yards away, and at last catch a glimpse of his lank 
gray body as he swings himself out of sight, without 
leaving you a second fora shot. Perhaps, though, you 
blaze away at him, right and left, feel pretty sure you 
must have stopped him, and watch anxiously while you 
hurriedly push in fresh cartridges. 

Ho, not dead yet! for there he goes, as lively as 
ever, this time sixty yards away. You see him quite 
plainly this time, and note with astonishment how rap- 
idly he progresses by swinging himself end over end, 
holding by his hands while he gives his body a long 
swing toward another branch. His body becomes hor!l- 
zontal, he grasps the branch with his feet, and, letting 
go with his hands, swings head downward and back- 
ward until he comes right side up again, lets go with 
his feet, and goes flying through the air to the next 
branch. He grasps that with his hands, swings the 
other end of himself forward again, and so on. You 
see that by this revolutionary method he goes just as 
well as if he had a head on each end of his body, and 
that he gets along with astonishing rapidity and direct- 
ness. 

This will neverdo. Heis about to get away from 
you, on fair ground. You take your direction, stoop 
forward, and dart hurriedly along in the direction the 
gibbon has taken. 

You run a hundred yards at your best speed, and 
stop, expecting to find him directly over your head. 
Ha! the branches shake. There he is, fully fifty yards 
away! Then you get mad, drop your hat, grip your 
gun firmly, draw your head well down between your 
shoulders, and, with one eye to the front, go tearing 
through the underbrush like a wild bull, down the hill 
at full speed and at the Jmminent risk of breaking your 
neck. You dart nimbly through every little opening, 
and choose a practicable route with eurprising quickness 
of eye, asa monkey does when running through tree- 
tops. 

After a hundred and fifty yards, good measure, you 
stop short, cock your gnn, and glare wildly upward to 
catch sight of your prey as quickly as possible. In 
three seconds your greedy eyes have scanned every tree- 
top within gunshot, and at last you see some branches 
shaking, a hundred yards away, on the opposite side of 
a deep ravine! Nouse! he has beaten you in a fair 
race, and goes on swinging gayly from tree to tree, 
leaving you to sit down panting like a steam-tug, bathed 
in perspiration, wishing for a drink of water, and 
puzzled to know whether to laugh or get mad. 

Then you proceed to comfort yourself by calling to 
mind the fact that the trees are very tall, and it is almost 
impossible to see a gibbon on account of his gray body 
harmonizing so well in color with the leaves on which 
the sun shines ; that is, his hair is fine and close, and his 
body and limbs so lean that to shoot at one is almost like 
shooting at a skeleton; that they never stop running 
until three or four legs are Lroken ; and, finally, that 
they fly a great deal faster than ever you had an idea they 
could, anyway. But, all the same, you proneunce it 
genuine sport, and acknowledge that you have met your 
match. And so you draw off to the nearest stream, 
throw yourself upon the sand, drink about two quarts 
of clear, cold water, and proceed to repair damages 
generally. 

ANIMAL LIFE SACRED. 

At the hotel 1 met one day an educated native who 
spoke English perfectly, and whom I immediately pro- 
ceeded to question about the localities where I might 
find certain animals, particularly crocodiles, since he was 
acquainted with Kurrachee and the sacred crocodiles of 
Mugger Peer. He was talking at a great rate, and I was 
busily jotting down notes, when he suddenly stopped 
and asked, ‘Sir, why do you require to know about 
these animals?” ‘‘ Why, I wish to find them.” ‘‘ Why 
do you require to find them? Do you wish to shoot 
them, to kill them?” ‘‘Exactly, for their skins and 
skeletons.” ‘‘ Ah,” said he, dropping my map, “‘ then 
I cannot inform you where any animals are. I do not 
wish anything to be killed, and if I tell you where you 
can find any animals [ shall do a great wrong.”’ 

‘* Did you never kill an animal ?” said I. 

‘* Never, sir, never; not purposely. It would be a 
great sin for me.” 

He then went on to tell me of a certain caste of Hin 
dus, the members of which are so conscfentious about 
taking the life of any living thing that they always eat 
before sunset to avoid making a light, which might be 
the death of some moth or gnat. They do not kill even 


mosquitoes, fleas, or flies, and if a man finds a louse 
upon himself he either allows it to feed comfortably, or 
else he puts it carefully upon his next neighbor, hat 
a paradise for insects their home must be | 
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Rooks AND QluTHoRS. 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


The Century.—A great part of the October num- 
ber is occupied by articles bearing on the life, services, 
and death of General Grant. These papers, which take the 
place of the usual installment of the War Series, consist 
of a full description of Grant’s last days in this city 
and at Mount McGregor by General Adam Badeau, a 
collection of reminiscences and anecdotes by General 
James H. Wilson, a somewhat lighter article of the same 
kind by Admiral Porter, including also characteristic 
stories told by President Lincoln, and an article on 
Riverside Park by Mr. W. A. Stiles, with excellent 
drawings by Harry Fenn and Alfred Parsons. General 
Badeau’s article contains many interesting details that 
have not heretofore been given to the public. We 
quote at some length : 

“On Easter Sunday he seemed a little easier, though there 
was still no hope. I went into his room and found him able 
to listen and even to utter a few words without too much 
effort. I had been greatly struck by the universal watching 


of a nation, almost of a world, at his bedside, and especially | 


by the sympathy from former rivals and political and even 
personal adversaries ; and I recounted to him instances of 
this magnanimous forgetfulness of old-time enmities. When 
I told him of the utterances of General Rosecrans and Jef- 
ferson Davis he replied: ‘Iam very glad to hear this. I 
would much ratber have tteir good-will than their ill-will. 
I would rather have the good-will of «ny man than his ill- 
will.’ 

“On the 3d of April several newspapers which had fol- 
lowed General Grant with a persistent animosity down to 
the very beginning of his illness, recalled in touching and 
even eloquent words that twenty years before he had capt- 
ured Richmond on that day. I told this to my chief, for I 
had been with him on that other 3d of April. I said the na- 
tion was looking on now, watching his battle as it did then, 
and that his fight with disease was as good a one as that he 
bad made with the rebels twenty years before. ‘Ah,’ he 
answered, ‘twenty yearsago I had more tosay. I was in 
command then.’ ‘But even then,’ I replied, ‘it took a year 
to win; perhaps you may win still.’ He brightened up at 
this,and told the physicians the story of General Ingalls’s dog. 
Ingalls was the chief quartermaster of the armies operating 
against Richmond, and had been a classmate with General 
Grant at West Point ; they were always on intimate terms. 
fle had a peculiar dog that often came about the camp-fire 
at headquarters. One day during the long siege General 
Grant said, ‘ Ingalls, do you mean to take that dog into Rich- 
mond® ‘ Ithink I shall,’ said Ingalls; ‘he belongs to a 
long-lived breed.’ 

** After this Dr. Shrady sat down to write the bulletin for 
the morning. 

“«* What shall I say, General?’ he asked. ‘ How shall I 
tell them you are this morning ?” 

“«“ More comfortable,’ replied the General. 

«“« And the Doctor wrote a line about the physical condition 
of his patient, and read it to General Grant, who approved. 
I was still greatly impressed by the public emotion, and I 
interrupted : 

‘“*General, why not say something about the sympathy of 
all the world, something to thank the people *” 

“* Yes,’ he exclaimed, willingly, and dictated these words : 
‘I am very much touched and grateful for the sympathy 
and interest manifested in me by my friends, and by—those 
who have not hitherto been regarded as friends.’ 

“Toward the last he stammered and hesitated, evidently 
unwilling at this moment to call any one an enemy; and 
finally made use of the circumlocution, ‘Those who have 
not hitherto been regarded as friends.’ 

“Dr. Shrady wrote out the bulletin, and read it aloud, 
when the General added: ‘I desire the good-will of all, 
whether heretofore friends or not.’ 

“J urged the Doctor to stop just there, to say nothing 
about physical details, but give this Easter message from 
General Grant to the world in his own language. Mrs. Grant, 
however, wished the word ‘prayerful’ to be used before 
sympathy, and General Grant consented to the change. 

‘“« Another morning, only a day or two after his improve- 
ment began, he said to me, evjdently with a purpose, that it 
was strange how undisturbed a man could be when so near 
death. He supposed he had been as near the other world as 
one could be and survive. His feeling had been at the time 
that every moment would be his last; but he had not suf- 
fered one particle of apprehension, or fear, or even discom- 
posure. He evidently wished me to know this, for he had 
once or twice in the winter talked of religious beliefs. 
‘Yet,’ he said, ‘at such a time it hurt no one to have lived 
a good life.’ He had been undisturbed—he repeated this 
emphatically—but he believed any one would be more com- 
fortable at such a moment with a conscience that could not 
reproach him. <A good life would certainly contribute to 
composure at the end.”’ 


The more important of the other articles for this month 
are Lieutenant Schwatka’s concluding paper on his ex- 
plorations in Alaska, Miss Lizzie W. Champney’s de- 
scription of “‘ The Haunts of American Artists,” and 
Mr. Howells’s ‘‘ Tuscan Cities,” all profusely and richly 
illustrated. The verse is unusually varied and finished. 
In fiction the only feature of note is a short story by 
Mr. Brander Matthews. For frontispiece a portrait of 
the late Samuel Bowles, editor of the ‘‘ Springfield 
Republican,” is employed. It is accompanied by an 
instructive article entitled ‘‘A Study in Independent 





Journalism,” by Mr. George 8. Merriam, with special 
reference to Dr. Holland and Mr. Bowles. Of the 
former he says : 


“He was strong in his convictions, warm in his feelings, 
sensitive to the moral element in any question, and the 
master of a forcible, lucid, and popular style. His interest 
lay not so much in politics as in personal conduct of life, 
and social usages and institutions. His editorials in the 
‘Republican’ were one of the earliest signs that the news- 
paper press was beginning to exercise, along with its other 
functions, that of direct moral instruction, which had 
hitherto been alinost a monopoly of the church. Many of 
his articles were short and pithy lay sermons. They dealt 
directly with morals and religion, in their practical rather 
than theological applications. They discussed such topics 
as the mutual duties of husbands and wives, of laborers and 
employers ; the principles of conduct for young men and 
young women, and the like. This was an innovation in 
journalism. It found favor among a community which 
takes life seriously and earnestly. It signified in truth an 
expansion of the newspaper’s possibilities, which has as yet 
only begun to be worked out. Dr. Helland was admirably 
gualified for a pioneer in this kind of work. He was so far 
in sympathy with the established churches and the accepted 
theology that he reached and held a wide constituency ; 
while he was little trammeled by theological or ecclesiasti- 
cal technicalities. He was quite as impatient as Mr. Bowles 
of apy assumption of authority by a party or a church, and 
the ‘Kepublican’ early showed an independence of the 
clergy, and a willingness to criticise them on occasion, 
which often drew wrath upon its head. But its attitude 
toward the churches and the religion they represented, 
though an independent, was also a friendly, one. In general, 
Dr. Holland added to the paper a higher literary tone and a 
broader recognition of human interests.”’ 


Mr. Bowles himself is thus described : 


“* The faculty in which he first showed eminence was skill 
in gathering news. Said Mr. Bryan, who was added to the 
paper’s force in 1852: ‘He and I would go into a little res- 
taurant on Sanford Street, and one and ancther would drop 
in and exchange a few words, and while we were eating our 
lunch he would pick up half a column of news.’ Saida 
friend in a neighboring town: ‘I would meet him on the 
street, we would chat a few minutes about the events of the 
day, and next morning I would find in the paper everything 
I had told him.’ In the political conventions which he 
attended and reported, he was in his native element. He 
button-holed everybody, and offended nobody ; found out 
the designs of every clique, the doings of every secret cau- 
cus, got at the plans of the leaders, the temper of the crowd, 
sensed the whole situation; and the next morning’s ‘ Re- 
publican’ gave a better idea of the convention to those who 
had stayed at home than many of its participants had 
gained. These reporting expeditions were full of education 
to him. His mode of growth was by absorption. Other 
people were to him sponges, out of which he deftly squeezed 
whatever knowledge they could yield... . 

“It was commonly said that to seek redress from the 
‘Republican’ did more harm than good. This trait was 
partly due to deliberate unwillingness to weaken the paper’s 
authority by admission of error. But it was probably more 
due to a personal idiosyncrasy. In many ways a generous 
man, Mr. Bowles always hated to admit that he had been in 
the wrong. Sometimes he did it—not often—in private 
life; but in his paper never, when he conld help it. ‘We 
sometimes discussed this,’ said Dr. Holland, ‘and he once 
said: I symp2thize with the Boston editor to whom a 
man came with the complaint, ‘“‘ Your paper says that 
I hanged myself, and I want you to take it back.’’? ‘ No,” 
said the editor, ‘‘ we’re not in the habit of doing that, but 
we will say that the rope broke, and you escaped !””’”’ 





TYPES OF ETHICAL THEORY.’ 


This book is mainly a history of ethical opinion, 
almost a history of philosophy. The ethical theories of 
the successive thinkers brought under review are ad- 
justed to the remainder of their system, thus nccessitat- 
ing a more or less extended exposition and criticism of 
their entire philosophical creed. It is needless to say 
that the work is characterized by great thoroughness, 
fullness of knowledge, luminous and felicitous expos!- 
tion, acute criticism, and rare charm of style. These 
are the author’s usual qualities, and here they are un- 
usually abundant. The first half of the second volume 
is given to the direct statement of his own ethical metaod 
and conclusions, after which the historical attitude is 
again resumed and maintained to the end of the book. 
This is a little disappointing. Students of philosophy 
are now led so often over the great works of ancient and 
modern thought that the course, however brilliant and 
observant the guide may be, becomes somewhat weari- 
some. This stricture the author anticipates in his pref- 
ace, in a passage of great beauty and worth. “I am 
conscious,” he says, ‘‘ that a rigorous reader may com- 
plain of this book as combining elements too heteroge- 
neous, and say that it is neither a history nor a system 
of philosophical opinion, but a little of both. Perhaps 
he is right ; if he is, he hits a fault, not of the book 
alone, but of theauthor. The mixture of exposition and 
of search in these volumes is the involuntary expression 
of personal experience. I have always been a teacher ; 
I have not ceased to be a learner : in the one capacity I 
must tell the little that I know, in the other I must strive 
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after some glimpse of the immeasurable light beyond. 
I cannot rest contentedly on the past; I cannot take a 
step toward the future without its support. The con- 
currence of criticism and construction is but the renun- 
ciation of individual self-sufficiency and a homage due 
to the cumulative continuity of human thought.” 

Dr. Martineau defines ethics as the doctrine of human 
character. Ethics assume as their basis a better and a 
worse in the manifestations of affection and will. Moral 
criticism is busy with human life. Its work is seen in 
the common stock of moral judgments. These are 
ethical facts. Ethical science strips them of their acci- 
dental, impulsive, and unreflecting character, traces 
them to their ultimate seat in our constitution and our 
world, elicits and exhibits the ideal of individual and 
social perfection ; in a word, interprets, vindicates, and 
systematizes the moral sentiments. Ethics, however, are 
not an isolated and merely introspective science. Men 
stand continually in the presence of two comprehensive 
objects, Nature and God. Nature is the “totality of 
perceptible phenomena,” and God is the eternal, Ground 
of all that is or for a while appears. ‘‘ These two are the 
companions that no onecan ever quit.” They are per- 
manent and all-important factors in the moral life of the 
world. The method of ethical science may be from 
Nature and God down to men, or from the human con- 
sciousness up to Godand Nature. In the first case we 
have unpsychological ethics distinguished further into 
metaphysical, if God and the world of ideal truth be the 
great fact affirmed and the point of departure ; physical, 
if the divine existence and spiritual truth be denied and 
the sole object recognized and taken as primary be the 
material world. If, however, this science begins with 
the moral consciousness working out upon Nature and 
God, carrying with it, as found and verified, personality, 
freedom, merit and demerit, the type of ethical theory 
is psychological. 

Dr. Martineau’s great objection to the unpsycholeg- 
ical type of ethics, both metaphysical and physical, 
is that man is regarded simply as a conscious but 
helpless expression of the universe. If the Eternal 
Reason be the starting-point, then human conduct pre- 
sents its more or less successful expression. Beauty or 
ugliness, not merit and demerit, fortunate or unfortu- 
nate, not righteous and guilty, are the terms to be applied 
to man’s life. So, too, if the point of departure be the 
material world. Act is caused by volition, volition by 
desire, desire by idea, idea by sensation, and sensation 
by the external, material object. Human conduct is 
thus a circuitous expression of matter. In either case, 
man is simply the continuation of the universe in the 
form of consciousness. The determination of its char 
acter fixes his. In both cases there is no possible other 
than the actual. These considerations lead the author 
to prefer the psychological method. He therefore adopts 
and reforms the type of ethical theory current among 
the Scotch philosophers, and finding its completest ex- 
pression at the hands of Dugald Stewart. An enumera- 
tion of the ‘‘ springs of action” is given ; also their moral 
classification, the function of conscle: ce being the ap- 
preciation of the graded worth of these normal sources 
of conduct. Here again the work is so methodical, ex- 
haustive, and executed so habitually in reference to the 
views of eminent living moralists, such as Spencer, Les- 
lie Stephen, and Sidgwick, that it cannot fail of interest 
and instruction even where a different order of thought 
and another mode of procedure would be preferred. 

Here perhaps we may indicate what seems to us the 
chief defect of the work. Dr. Martineau is a sincere 
believer in the existence of God. It seems strange that 
such a momentous fact should have so little to do with 
the doctrine of human conduct. If the existence of the 
Supreme Being be admitted, not for the sake of orna- 
mentation, but because of his vital and indispensable 
relation to human life ; if his character is infinitely great 
and good, then it would seem to be the proper procedure 
first of all to seek the clear apprehension and exhibition 
of that character, and then to interpret human “appetite, 
passion, affection, and sentiment” in its light. If there 
be a God, and if in the constitution of human life he has 
lodged his beneficent purposes, the true interpretation of 
the moral nature and the successful fashioning of human 
character cannot be had without constant and supreme 
reference to him. That psychology is indispensable to 
ethics it would be folly to deny. That both psychology 
and ethics are essential to theology would seem equally 
preposterous to question. But this is something very 
different from the claim that in the interpretation of the 
moral consciousness God is simply to be reached as a 
conclusion instead of being made the supreme aid in that 
interpretation, ‘‘the Master Light of all our seeing.” 
Whether we begin with the soul and ascend to Him on 
the strength of what we find there, self-knowledge can- 
not be complete until we descend with the illumination 
which we have found in him. Confess God and the 
ceaselessness of his revelation to men, and the endeavor 
to define right and determine duty apart from him is 
illogical and absurd. Therefore a non-metapbysical or 
non-theological method of ethical inquiry must issue in 
an atheistic scheme of morality. Or, if God be finally 
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reached, it is rather as an addition than as something 
absolutely essential to human life. It is strange that in 
experimental ethics men who own his existence should 
invariably begin with God, and that in theoretic morality 
this method should almost invariably be reversed. We 
are aware that the author might point us to the pages of 
his first volume and warn us by the examples of our 
method therein given. But here again we are compelled 
to notice another defect in Dr. Martineau’s book, in his 
failure to distinguish between the necessary vices of a 
method of inquiry and the insufficiency of the resultant 
system of opinion. Thus the failures of Plato are 
charged upon his metaphysical method and not upon 
the incompleteness of his thought. Similarly the out- 
rages perpetrated upon the facts of moral consciousness 
by Descartes, Malebranche, and Spinoza are all laid at 
the door of their method. However, we must add, and 
that with the strongest emphasis, that no one can follow 
Dr. Martineau in his review of Plato, the great example 
of the metaphysical type of ethical theory in ancient 
times, or in his treatment of Descartes, Malebranche, and 
Spinoza, its modern representatives—no one can accom- 
pany him in his analysis and criticism of Comte, or 
witness his skillful dissection of prominent English and 
Scotch moralists, without finding abundant reason for 
the confession both of ‘‘ intellectual service ard delight.” 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


The first illustrated book of the season which has 
come Into our hands imposes a very high standard of 
excellence uponits successors, In selecting Tennyson's 
**Day Dream ” for illustration ample scope was given for 
the play of the finest interpretative imagination and the 
most delicate and varied skill. In this volume both 
these essential qualities are present in a very unusual 
degree. The drawings by Harper, Harry and W. J. 
Fenn, Copeland, Pierce, Garrett, and Woodward re- 
produce with unusual felicity and imaginative charm 
the sentiment of this exquisitely ideal poem. That the 
artists have been able to {llustrate Tennyson’s lines with- 
out breaking the spell which they invariably throw over 
a reader who enters into their spirit is very high praise, 
and that praise belongs justly to this beautiful work. 
The whole illustrative skill displayed in it is penetrated 
by the spirit of the poem, and {s, therefore, in a very un- 
usual sense sympathetically interpretative of the poet’s 
meaning. The engraving has been done with unusual 
skill, and the effect of the illustrations is heightened by 
a delicate background, which is in reality another larger 
but very shadowy picture, reproduced by a new process, 
and very effectively used in connection with the engrav- 
ings. Itis doubtful if any later work of the season, 
however sumptuous, will surpass in artistic beauty this 
handsome quarto.’ 

The same publishers have added to the growing list of 
small quartos Longfellow’s ‘‘ Village Blacksmith,” with 
illustrations by a number of well-known American art- 
ists, the whole engraved under the supervision of Mr. 
George T. Andrew. In this little volume the homely, 
familiar, and at times pathetic fancy of the American 
poet is brought out in a serles of choice and character- 
istic illustrations, 1n which one may read not a little of 
the lost charm of the old New England life. 

Another brilliantly illustrated holiday volume is Emma 
Homan Thayer’s ‘‘ Wild Flowers of Colorado” (New 
York : Cassell & Co.). The twenty-four chromo-litho- 
graph plates are from original water-color sketches from 
nature, and retain much of the pecullar effect and finish 
of the water-color. The full-page illustrations are the 
chief attractions of the volume, but the text is a brightly 
written account of life in Colorado. Many of the 
flowers here represented are extremely rare or un- 
known in the East. The coloring is wonderfully vivid 
and true to nature. The volume is printed on beautiful 
paper in the finest style of the art, and is elegantly 
bound. A prettier presentation volume it would be 
hard to find. 


Due South ; or, Cuba Past and Present. By Maturin M. 
Ballou. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This is one of 
the most readable and instructive books of travel of the 
season. Mr. Ballou, who will be remembered as the author 
of that clever volume, ‘‘ Due West,’’ is an intelligent traveler 
and an agreeable writer. He gives us here some glowing 
pictures of the natural advantages of Cuban climate and 
soil, a picturesque account of the life and habits of the peo- 
ple, and a most discouraging but unexaggerated presenta- 
tion of the commercial and political perpiexities of the un- 
happy isle. The immediate future looks very dark. Asa 
Cuban of note told Mr. Ballou, ‘* Spain has squeezed the 
orange dry, and a collapse is inevitable.’’ Bad crops, exces- 
sive taxation, the difficulty of the transition from slave to 
free labor, insurrections, cruel and unjust colonial govern- 
ment, and brigandage, all combine to weigh down a country 
salubrious in climate, varied in production, and most 
fortunately situated for commerce. To iliustrate the polit- 
ical corruption, he states that not over five years ago a bank- 
note firm here were engaged to print an issue of small 
currency, and in addition to the amount authorized were 
ordered to make fourteen millions of dollars, which were 
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receipted for by and coolly divided up among corrupt 
Spanish officials. As to the future of Cnba, Mr. Ballou 
thinks she has already reached a crisis and is in an abso- 
lutely desperate condition. He points out that she is already 
within the economic orb of our Union, as regards her com- 
mercial existence, and believes that ‘ther home is naturally 
within our constellation of stars.”’ 


If the succeeding volumes in the new series very happily 
entitled ‘‘The Story of the Nations’? (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons) shall prove as trustworthy and as enter- 
taining as the initial volume, we shall count them a decided 
acquisition to literature for young readers. The Story of 
Greeve, told by Professor James A. Harrison, sacrifices noth- 
ing of historical accuracy, but has at the same time the 
interest of a great dramatic narrative. Professor Harrison 
writes of the Greeks with the fresh interest and the vivid 
imagination which one might employ in dealing with a con- 
temporaneous race. He tells the story, not with the sim- 
plicity of a Herodotus, but with the immediate and personal 
interest of the father of history. There is a good sense of 
proportion in his dealing with events and characters ; he 
assigns to the movement of the great races and the great 
cities proper limits of space, and deals with them broadly, 
freely, and in a judicia) spirit. In a word, he has so suc- 
ceeded in telling the splezdid story of Grecian achieve- 
ments as to fire the imagination of a bright boy or girl with 
a keen desire to know more of a people whosw life was so 
artistic, whose work was so varied and so wonderful in its 
perfection, and whose influence remains among the fore- 
most, if not the foremost, in all history. From the entirely 
right motive of direct and interesting narrative Professor 
Harrison has fallen into one error ; he could have secured 
familiarity and an informal style without the introduction 
of occasional phrases and words which are almost slangy. 
We are sorry to note this defect in a book which we are 
otherwise glad to commend as being, in many respects, a 
model of its kind; but the defect is, at the best, only an 
error of detail in a thoroughly sound and well-constructed 
whole. The story of Greece as it is told here ought to be 
known by every child, and we know of nothing so admirable 
for the purpose of conveying that knowledge as this volume. 

It is hardly worth while to attempt a criticism of Jntellect- 
ual Feople, by W. A. Clark, for the author very frankly tells 
us that the pay of literary critics ‘‘ consists mostly in what 
they can dead beat out of nervous, shaky authors and pub- 
lishers,”” and declares that he has no money forus. Among 
the press notices quoted as an illustration of the infamy of 
literary critics is one of his previous book, which declares 
that ‘‘ it is the most ridiculous mass of silly twaddle, un- 
mitigated rot, and dreary drivel we have ever seen; and a 
single glance at the illustrations is enough to make a man 
think he has an acute attack of delirium tremens.”? The 
present volume is much better. It has no illustrations. To 
illustrate at once the author’s poetical style and literary 
position, we quote a passage : 

““ There are who write what none could ever read 
Without acquiring some goodly seed— 
Something to plant withiao their souls to bloom, 
Dispelling somewhat of life’s shades and gloom 
Yet, are they told, their writings will not go— 
Their sales, if any, would be only slow.’ 

Mr. W. A. Carpenter sarcastically dedicates to Richard A. 
Proctor, ‘‘the greatest astronomer of the age,” his Once 
Hundred Proofs that the Harth is Not a Globe. We open the 
treatise with the hope that it may prove amusing, but, alas ! 
it is solemn, and solid, andearnest. Butif it is not amusing, 
itis at least fearfully and wonderfully instructive. In Mr. 
Carpenter’s case one proof is as good asa hundred. We 
give one specimen, admitting that there are others fully as 
cogent: ‘95, In ‘Cornell’s Intermediate Geography’ (1881) 
page 12, is an ‘ Illustration of the Natural Divisions of Land 
and Water.’ This illustration is so nicely drawn that it 
affords, at once, a striking proof that Earthis a plane. It 
is true to nature, and bears the stamp of no astronomer 
artist. It is a pictorial proof that Earth is not a globe.”’ 

The latest issue of the Johns Hopkins University Studies is 
American Constitutions, by Horace Davis. The main scope 
of the monograph is a consideration of the relations to each 
other of the executive, judiciary, and legislative depart- 
ments, with a historical glance at the revolutionary and 
modern State constitutions. Special attention is given to 
the historical origin of the pernicious political cry, ‘‘ To the 
victors belong the espoils.’’ Like its predecessors in the 
series, this study has a genuine and permanent value. 

Roadside Songs of Tuscany, Part VIII. (New York: John 
Wiley & Son), contains two more of Miss Francesca Alex- 
ander’s beautiful drawings, ‘‘St. Christopher and the 
King ’’ and ‘‘Christ the Child,’’ with accompanying songs 
translated by Miss Alexander, and artistic comments by Mr. 
Ruskin. There are also several of the simple and homely 
poetical stories of peasant life told with such unconscious 
grace and delicacy by Miss Alexander. 

The Rev. W. F. Crafts has compiled under the title 
V hat the Temperance Century has Made Certain (New York : 
Funk & Wagnalls) a mass of interesting statistics and in- 
structive facts abeut the evils of intemperance and the 
steps that have so far been taken to cure the disease. The 
volume contains letters from many of the leading reformers. 
Mr. Crafts has a special taleat for gathering and combining 
material effectively, and his little volume will doubtless 
prove a valuable aid to the work. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—Marion Crawford is writing a new story, the scene of 
which is laid in Italy. 

—Henry Holt & Co. have added to the Leisure Hour 
Series ‘‘ The Red Route,’’ by William Sime. 

—According to the ‘Book Buyer,’’ “ Rudder Grange ’’ 
and ‘‘ Pomona”? both had their antitypes in real life, 





—Miss Howard, whose charmingstory, ‘‘ Aulnay Tower,” 
is being widely enjoyed, is about to return to Europe. 

—Cassell & Co. lead all the other publishers this Fall in 
the number of their announcements for the publication sea 
son. 

—The author of that very original and striking story, “‘ As 
It was Written,” is said to be a young man twenty-four 
years of age. 

—‘* Wide Awake”? announces for the coming year six 
illustrated serial stories. Mrs. Spofford, Margaret Sidney, 
and Charles Egbert Craddock are each to be represented 
in this department. 

—Phillips & Hunt (New York) send us ‘ Boy Travelers 
in Arabia,’”’ by Daniel Wise, D.D.; ‘“‘ Lovebar,’”’ by Mrs. 
Lucy A. Spottswood ; and ‘ Phil Vernon and his School- 
masters,’’ by Byron A. Brooks. 

—Mr. Boyesen is fortunate in his translators : Spielhagen, 
the well-known German novelist, has lately translated a 
selection of his short stories into German, and the daughter 
of Freiligrath has just translated ‘‘ A Daughter of the Philis- 
tines.’’ 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just published new editions 
of Mr. Oscar Fay Adams’s “‘ Brief Handbooks of English and 
American Authors.” We are glad to know that these very 
serviceable little volumes are discovering their usefulness to 
literary workers. 

—The new publishing house of Baker & Taylor, 9 Bond 
Street, New York, send us two unique little volumes. They 
are fac-simile reprints of the first editions of Walton’s 
‘““Complete Angler’? and of Herbert’s ‘‘Temple.’’ The 
printing and binding are so skillfully done, in imitation of 
the antique, as to deceive even the elect. 

—It is announced that the author of that very effective 
novel illustrative of Mormon life, the ‘‘ Bar Sinister,’’ is 
Mrs. J. H. Walworth, with whose work the readers of The 
Christian Union have been familiar for some time past. 
The strong dramatic skill shown in this story encourages 
the belief that Mrs. Walworth is beginning a successful 
career as a novelist. 

—Honughton, Mifflin & Co. will shortly publish Mr. Sted- 
man’s ‘‘ Poets of America.’’ Weare glad to add that it will 
contain avery full and satisfactory index. A limited edition 
on large paper, in two octavo volumes, will be provided for 
those who desire to make up the book according to their 
own tastes. The portraits of authors which these publish- 
ers are now issuing will serve as admirable illustrations to 
this edition. 

—Mr. Thomas Hughes delivered at Association Hall in 
this city last week two lectures on the ‘“‘ Works of James 
Russell Lowell.”” One of these lectures discussed Mr. 
Lowell as a national poet and critic, and the other con- 
sidered those of his works that are illustrative of American 
history. Mr. Hughes, we need scarcely add, is the well- 


known author of ‘‘ Tom Brown’s School Days,’’.and is now’ 


in this country on a visit to Rugby in Tennessee. 

—That enterprising and increasingly interesting little 
monthly ‘‘ The Book Buyer”’ (Charles Scribner’s Sons) will 
add to its forthcoming numbers a new and very attract- 
ive feature in a series of portraits of well-known writers, 
whose faces are not already too familiar to the public by 
the various arts of illustration. The October number gives 
us an excellent likeness of Mr. R. H. Stoddard, and the 
November number will contain a portrait of Mr. Cable. 


—On President Cleveland’s return to Washington he found 
a letter from the late Mrs. Jackson, written four days before 
her death. She said: ‘‘From my deathbed I send you 
message of heartfelt thanks for what you have already done 
for the Indians. I ask you to read my ‘Century of Dis- 
honor.’ I am dying happier for the belief I have that it is 
your hand that is destined to strike the first steady blow 
toward lifting this burden of infamy from our country, and 
righting the wrongs of the Indian race.”’ 


—Charles Scribner’s Sons announce a long list of new and 
important books, including a new edition of ‘‘ Rudder 
Grange,’’ by Frank R. Stockton, illustrated by A. B. Frost ; 
‘*Tiryns: a Prehistoric Palace of Kings of Argos, dis- 
closed by Excavations in 1884-85,” by Dr. Henry Schlie- 
mann; ‘“ Bric-a- Brac Stories,’’ by Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
illustrated by Walter Crane; ‘ History of German Liter- 
ature,’”’ by Professor Wilhelm Scherer, of Berlin, translated 
undei the supervision of Professor Max Miiller, and to be 
issued simultaneously in England and America ; ‘‘ The Last 
Meeting,’’ a novel, by Mr. Brander Matthews; ‘ Roses of 
Shadow,’’ a novel, by T. R. Sullivan ; ‘‘ Color Studies,”’ by 
T. A. Janvier (‘‘Ivory Black ’’) ; ‘* Illustrated Library of 
Wonders ”’ (new volumes in the new and revised edition will 
be published in October as follows: ‘“‘ Mountain Advent- 
ures,’’ ‘“‘ Wonders of the Heavens,” ‘‘ Wonders of Script- 
ure ;’’ three volumes will be added to the series each month 
until the twenty-four volumes are published); a new edition 
of ‘ Turkistan,’’ by Eugene Schuyler ; ‘‘ Colonial New York : 
Philip Schuyler and His Family,’”” by George W. Schuy- 
ler; ‘‘ Sermons on the Christian Life,’’ by John De Witt, 
D.D.; ‘‘ Movements of Religious Thought in Britain Dur- 
ing the Nineteenth Century ’”’ (St. Giles’s Lectures), by John 
Tulloch, D.D.; a new and cheaper edition of ‘‘ Corea, the 
Hermit Nation,” by William Eliot Griffis ; ‘‘ Common Sense 
in the Nursery,” by Marion Harland; ‘‘ Four O’Clocks,’’ 
a new volume of poems by Julia C. R. Dorr; ‘‘ Marvels 
of Animal Life,’’ by C. F. Holder; ‘‘ Children’s Stories in 
American History,” by Henrietta Christian Wright; ‘A 
Layman’s Study of the English Bible Considered in its 
Literary and Secular Aspects,’ by Francis Bowen, LL.D.; 
‘'The Pentateuch, its Origin and Structure: an Examina 
tion of Recent Theories,’’ by Edwin C. Bissell, D.D.; ‘‘ The 
Blood Covenant: a Primitive Rite and its Bearings on 
Scripture,’’ by H. Clay Trumbull, D.D.; and a volume of 
poems, new and old, by Richard Watson Gilder, including 
his two earlier collections, ‘‘The New Day” and ‘The 
Poet and His Master,’’ 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


The sincere painstaking and earnest efforts which 
characterize thestudy of many artists are aptly illustrated 
by a story we recently heard of Mr. Winslow Homer, 
who has been passing the sunimer at his sea-coast studio 
at Scarborough, Me. 

“Tt would make you laugh,” sald the narrator, who, 
by the way, had passed some time with Mr. Homer at 
his studio, ‘‘to see him at work on a certain canvas 
which he is now painting. The subject is a simple one 
—a ‘down East’ fisherman rowing a boat, which is riding 
the crest of a huge swell. It is no studio affair, either, 
but an actual study from nature. 

‘‘Mr. Homer rigs up his easel in a small boat which 
he himself occupies, and by a rope some twenty or thirty 
feet in length his skiff is towed by the larger boat, in 
which sits the fisherman, pulling away for dear life. 
When the swell comes, and model and boat are in 
proper pose, the artist seizes the momentary advantage, 
and secures the best impression of the effect that he can. 
It is a difficult feat, inasmuch as at one time the artist 
will be in the trough of the sea and the model on the crest 
of the wave, and at another time vice versa. 

“It’s pretty hard work for both of them, as you may 
imagine, but Mr. Homer is going to make a good thing 
of it, and the picture, I suppose, will be inthe Academy 
exhibition this winter—provided the fisherman bolds 
out.” 


While speaking of Mr. Homer, it is worth while to 
mention a fact not generally known, perhaps, but which 
will interest the admirers of this artist. As a result of 
his sojourn in Cuba during the winter of 1884 he brought 
back with him a large number of interesting sketches 
in water-colors of Cuba, San Domingo, and the Barba- 
does, and during the approaching season he will proba- 
bly exhibit this collection either in Boston or New York. 
The success which was made by his English sea-coast 
pictures at the Academy three years ago will doubtless 


“attract an unusual amount of attention to these, the 


latest results of Mr. Homer’s travel and study. 


The sight of prominent musical personages once more 
upon the city streets and squares brings the realization 
that the operatic and concert season isclose at hand, with 
all its joys for the musical student and amateur. Mr. 
‘Walter Damrosch was visible on Union Square one day 
last week. He had just returned from Louisville, Ky., 
where he has been leading the Symphony Society’s or- 
chestra through an extended sertes of concerts given in 
connection with the Exposition. He was enthusiastic 
Over the musical taste and intelligence of the ‘‘ Louis- 
villians,” which was, he said, quite equal in point of 
cultivation to that of some of our Northern audiences, and 
was really superior to that of one of the large Western 
cities—not to mention names—which poses as a mu- 
sical center. 

Mr. Damrosch had lost a little of the fl’sh which his 
recent European trip had given him, but was in excel- 
lent spirits, and enthusiastic over the musical prospects 
for the coming winter. 

*« A feature of the season,” said he, ‘‘ will be the ‘ Par- 
sifal,’ which the Oratorio Society are to give at one of 
their concerts, as an oratorio. _It was given so in Lon- 
don last year with great success, and I do not doubt that 
it will be equally well received here. It will prepare the 
public for its representation in full operatic form, which 
may be attempted later on. Just now it is perhaps a 
little premature to attempt that.” 


By no means an insignificant incident in art matters js 
the ann uncement that, beginning with the November 
number, the prince of periodicals for children, ‘‘ St. 
Nicholas,” is to anpear in a new dress. Although we 
have seen advanced proofs in color of the new cover, we 
are not at liberty yet to speak of it in detail, and must 
content ourselves at this writing with the statement that 
the designer, Mr. Sidney L. Smith, who was connected 
with the late La Farge Decorative Art Company, has 
prodaced a work which, in its way, is not surpassed by 
grace, elegance, and appropriateness of design either in 
this country or abroad. 


The report that Rubinstein had made up his mind to 
imitate the example of Liszt, and play henceforth for 
charitable objects only, is not true. Rubinstein has, 
however, enlarged the scope of his concert programmes, 
which has hitherto been somewhat limited, as his 
audiences appeared to be dissatisfied if he omitted 
certain pleces (the Erl-King, for example), which every- 
body wanted to hear him play. His present plan is to 
give a cyclus of seven concerts, embracing examples of 
every school and master, from the earliest piano litera- 
ture to Liszt and the new Russian school. He will com- 
mence with Vienna and Berlin —{New York Evening 
Post. 


**Stanislaus” is the name of a new oratorio which 
Liszt is just completing. He is also busy with several 





choral compositions. He has now left Weimar, and 
taken up his winter quarters in the Villa d’Este, near 
Rome. 


A GREAT AMERICAN ARTIST. 


HE death on Wednesday of last week of the vet- 

eran painter, William Page, at the good old 
age of seventy-five, has called out the following bio- 
graphical and critical article from the New York 
“Times :” 

‘It will hardly admit of question that, had William 
Page died ten years ago, his loss would have been de- 
plored as that of no other American artist. It was true 
then that his fame asa painter had passed {'s culm!- 
nation, but about that time he was still remembered by 
those who care only for names as the President of the 
Academy of Design from 1871 to 1873, and though 
the time had gone by when his faithful copies of Titian 
and his original paintings in the manner of that master 
could make a sensation, the portrait of Farragut in the 
shrouds of the flagship, while running the forts of 
Mobile Bay, was well in memory ; he had painted the 
likeness of Colonel Robert Shaw and others, and had 
written concerning the true way to test the proportions 
of the frame, about Shakespeare’s death-mask also, and 
had realized his profound studies of what Shakespeare 
must have been by painting the great Elizabethan and 
modeling him in clay. His ‘Head of Christ’ had 
been exhibited a few years before and created much 
comment. Some thought it the best approach to the 
Man Divine that was ever made; others held that it 
was too earthy in conception. The ‘Shakespeare’ was 
shown in 1874; ‘Shakespeare from the German Death- 
mask,’ in 1876. These were only the latest of a long 
line of portraits and ideal creations on which the already 
venerable President of the Academy could look back 
with pride, and discuss with the vigor and pertinacity he 
showed down to the years of his death. The eclipse of 
his active creative faculties during the last decade affect- 
ed his fame, and it is necessary to recall the career of 
this remarkable man to realize how unusual was his 
character, how many were the eminent persons who 
loved him, and how great his services to American 
art. 

‘He was the only son of an Albany planemaker of 
Connecticut ancestry, who married a widow of Massa- 
chusetts birth. Born in 1811, he was brought to New 
York in 1819 and placed with Joseph Hoxie, school- 
master and ‘ character,’ who loved to make political 
speeches and became a merchant and Bowery statesman 
in later life. Put to public school soon after, the small 
William distinguished himself by drawing in India ink 
a portrait of Louis XIV. after a print. For this the 
American Institute awarded him a prize, the period 
being one in which an infant phenomenon was more 
run after than the greatest artist. At fourteen he be- 
came a clerk in the law office of the late Frederic de 
Peyster, even then a magnate in the embryo American 
Academy of the Fine Arts, which ran its course from 
1807 to 1828, when the National Academy took its place. 
Colonel! Jonathan Trumbull was the shining light in the 
fine arts then, and to him Mr. de Peyster brought the 
maiden efforts of young Page. ‘Tell him to stick to 
the law,’ said the painter of ‘ Washington and his 
Congress,’ ‘for in that he may attain wealth and 
fame. As an artist in this country he can have 
little expectation of either.’ The advice was sound, 
and almost as good to-day as it was in 1825; but, 
as usual, it had the effect of sending the boy into the 
workshop of a portrait-painter named Herring, who did 
what he could to discourage him by hard work and 
harder words. Professor Morse was his next master, 
for it may be remembered that the promoter of the elec- 
tric telegraph began life as an artist, and worked long 
and faithfully at his profession. He was the first Pres- 
ident of the National Academy, as Page was one of the 
last. Page took the first silver medal ever awarded by 
the Academy for drawing from the antique. 

‘‘ About this time young Page experienced religion, 
as the phrase goes, and, deciding to become a minister, 
went to Andover for a couple of years. Although he 
renounced this career, it is evident throughout his life 
that religious thoughts were natural to his mind; he 
became fascinated in time by the fantastic religious 
poetry of the great Swedish seer and writer, and in later 
years joined the New Church founded by the disciples 
of Swedenborg. Returning to Albany, where his studio 
found the fewest of patrons among the close-fisted sons 
of that land-locked Holland, he ventured again in New 
York, and was about to sail for Europe when he made 
the first of two unlucky ventures in matrimony. This 
fixed him at home ; he opened a studio, began to make 
portraits, and was elected to the Academy. He painted 
the fine likeness of Marcy which is one of the ornaments 
of the City Hall; another of John Quincy Adams, for 
Faneuil Hall, Boston ; a prison scene, ‘ The Wife’s Last 
Visit to her Condemned Husband,’ and an infant 
Henry IV. of France. Granted a divorce from his wife 
for misconduct on her part, he married again in 1840, 





and lived successively on Staten Island and in Boston 
aod Brookline. This period was fortunate in making 
him the friend of James Russell Lowell, W. W. Story, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, and R. W. Emerson. In 1844 
Lowell dedicated his poems to him : ‘Sure I am that no 
nobler, gentler, or purer spirit than yours was ever 
anointed by the Eternal Beauty to bear that part of her 
divine message which it belongs to the great painter to 
reveal.’ He had learned to know and cherish Page two 
years before, while sitting for his portrait. Many other 
Bostonians came to him to have their likenesses taken, 
among whom was the then President of Harvard, Josiah 
Quincy. In 1849 he finally cut loose from America, and 
went to Italy, where he was destined to win and lose 
much—win the admiration of many admirers of his art 
and his character, both English and American ; lose 
a good portion of his native originality and strength. 
Browning is sald to describe him in ‘ Cleon,’ and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning to allude to him in ‘ Aurora 
Leigh.’ Here the same fate pursued his domestic ties. 
Either he chose badly, or he did not know until he was 
old how to keep the affection of his partner. His wife 
left him, and he obtained a divorce, and married once 
more in 1860, at Rome. 

‘* William Page had in his manner toa stranger some 
thing direct and uncompromising, which was not rude, 
but proceeded from his intense earnestness in all things. 
A tall, spare figure, gray beard, large features, long, 
curling hair, and the unmistakable garb of a painter 
made him noticeable at all times; on a nearer acquaint- 
ance he was amiability itself. The inventive instinct of 
the American was so strong in him that it may have 
seriously interfered with the perfection of his art; at 
any rate, anecdotes about him of work neglected, de- 
stroyed, and rebegun to its detriment are common, and 
his theories of how Titlan painted, and what was the 
true mask of Shakespeare, puzzled and disconcerted his 
friends, who longed to see more fine painting, such as he 
had proved he could do, and less intellectual display. 
But he was too earnest and self-centered to heed the 
hints of friends or the well-meant harshness of critics. 
He was easily exasperated by dullness and hypocrisy, 
such as the outcry from the Philistines, who found their 
prudishness alarmed by tue nudity of his ‘ Venus Tri- 
umphant.’ His coloring, when at his best, is low in 
tone, but suave and rich, rem{nding one often of Titian 
as Titlan now appears. What Titian was in his own 
epoch no man can now exactly tell. Some of his por- 
traits have a way of modeling themselves out from a 
delicate golden haze, which was not unlike the more 
obvious manner of the late George Fuller, of Boston. 
Some are stiff, and owe their beauty to quaintness, sim- 
plicity, and fine, smooth tone. Others are not inspired ; 
they look raw and uncomfortable. Mrs. 8. N. Carter 
wrote of the best portraits: ‘ His rendering of form and 
texture defies criticism. The impression of welght or 
lightness, hardness or softness, muscle, bone, flesh, and 
hair in them is almost identical in its effect on the mind 
of the beholder with that produced by the heavy, hang- 
ing flesh, the downy softness of the drapery, the mus- 
cular knees, and the palpable weight of the body of the 
Fates in the Elgin Marbles.’ 

‘‘ Among the recent portraits by Page are those of 
President Eliot, of Harvard University ; of R. B. Min- 
turn, Henry Ward Beecher, and C. A. Dana. Of an 
earlier period are those of Wendell Phillips, Robert 
Browning, and Charlotte Cushman. The Historical So- 
ciety has his ‘ Ruth and Naomi,’ while Russia possesses 
the ‘Farragut Passing the Forts,’ that historical portrait 
and scene having been presented to the Grand Duke 
Alexis by citizens of New York. To his Roman exile 
belong ‘ Moses and Aaron on Mount Horeb,’ ‘ The Flight 
into Egypt,’ and ‘ The Infant Bacchus.’ Mr. Page never 
had the faculty of selling his work ; perhaps he idealized 
the market price and held them too high. Most of his 
income was derived from portraits of his friends and ad- 


‘mirers. The singular house which he built himself in 


one of the most remote and picturesque parts of Staten 
Island is full of paintings which have never won a 
buyer. There the venerable man passed his last years, 
in view of the lower Bay, the mouth of the Raritan, 
Sandy Hovk, and the Navesink hills. The salt marshes 
and the ocean give the long, level lines, and these are 
agreeably broken by the hills and island. It is a lonely 
and beautiful scene, fit for the last days of a religious 
and poetical mind like that of Page.” 








The city of London is the most wonderful place in the 
whole world, and its frequenters the most wonderful 
people. It is the smallest of cities, but the most valua- 
ble. It has an area of one square mile, but that one 
square mile produces a rental of £4,000,000 per annum, 
and its inhabitants pay one-seventh of the general rates 
of the whole metropolis, which has an area of 120 
square miles. Land is sometimes now sold in the coun- 
try at about £10 per acre, which is equal to one half- 
penny per square yard. It has been sold in the city at 
£640 per square yard, which is equal to over £3,000,00¢ 
per acre, 
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SHUT UP WITH A MAD DOG. wnt ae oe ft with saliva. mre windows are mere wooden shut- Richardson’s New Method 


A London doctor’s assistant writes to 
the “St. James’s Gazette,” relating his 
terrible experience with a mad dog he had 
been directed to put out of the way : 

“TI filled a smal) bottle with hydro- 
cyanic acid, and, taking a syringe, went 
off at onceto see about it. Arriving atthe 
house, I stated my business, and was 
handed over to the pot-boy to be conducted 
to the dog, which I could hear howling 
every few seconds. There being no yard 
to the house, they had chained the dog 
down in the cellar to a staple in the wall. 
‘’E’s a wery bad case, sir,’ said my guide, 
‘an’ I'll be glad when it’s all over ; for, 
although he was a great pet with us all, 
an’ that fond of the kids you never see, 
it’s awful to see ‘im not know any of us, 
but when we goes near ‘im to have ‘im 
come a flyin’ at us. Think ’e’ll suffer 
much? There ’e goes! ear im! all day 
long ’e ’owls like that.’ 

“‘T assured him it would soon be over 
without much pain, and, descending some 
steps, we passed through a room in the 
basement that was dimly lit by a small 
and grimy window. Cases of wines and 
spirits were ranged against the walls, and 
we could hear the tramp of the thickly- 
shod customers in the bar or tap room just 
above our heads. Opening a door, we 
passed into another room ; this was lighted 
only by the small window in the room we 
had just left, as it shone through the now 
open door. ‘’E’s in there,’ said the pot- 
boy, pointing to another door in the wall 
opposite. 

“Thinking there was a window in the 
room, I pushed the door open, and imme- 
diately heard the rattle of a chain and the 
hoarse half-how), half-grow]l, of the poor 
beast, whose eyes I could see against the 
far wall gleaming through thedark. Win- 
dow there was none. 

“*Why on earth didn’t you bring a 
ight ?’ I asked, angrily ; ‘you don’t sup- 
pose I can poison him in the dark ?’ 

‘** Thought I ‘ad a match,’ said the boy, 
fumbling in his pockets ; ‘there’s a gas jet 
just inside the door.’ 

“‘T had no matches, so I sent him up- 
stairs to get some, and, awaiting his return, 
sat down on an empty keg near the door. 

‘*The dog seemed uneasy, and, fancy- 
ing the light through the doorway an- 
noyed and distressed him, I pushed it to 
with my hand, The boy was some time 
gone (I found afterward he had been to 
ask his mistress if she would like to have 
a last look at the old dog), and I sat there 
thinking over the job. The air of the cel- 
lar was close, and the smell of the wet saw- 
dust on the floor was most unpleasant. 
Clank went the dog’s chain against the 
wall or on the floor as he moved uneasily 
about, woncering, I dare say, what 
was my errand there. Then the move- 
ment ceased for a time, or, partly absorbed 
in my thoughts, I failed to notice it. The 
next minute I started, feeling something 
rub against my leg. Looking down, I saw 
two glaring eyes just at my knee. The 
dog was loose, the staple having worked 
its way out of the damp and yielding 
mortar. 

‘* For a second or two I nearly lost con- 
sciousness. My heart seemed to stand 
still; but by an effort I kept from going 
off into afaint. I shall never forget the 
next few minutes as long as I live. I was 
alone in the dark with this rabid beast rub- 
bing about my legs—first one and then the 
other, as if he were trying to find out who 
I was. Then he rested his nose on my 
knees and looked straight up into my face. 
I sat like a statue, knowing that at the 
slightest movement he would probably 
seize me, and knowing (who better ?) that 
such a bite in his advanced state of dis- 
ease was almost certain death, and a 
horrible death too. Nerving myself, I sat 
perfectly still, calculating as well as I 
could my chances of escape. Presently 
the dog put first one paw, then the other, 
on my knee, and, standing on his hind 
legs, gently rubbed his head against my 
breast, then over my arms, and then com- 
menced to explore my face. I shut my 
eyes, and I felt his nose pass several times 





I expected every 
instant he would seize me ; the very beating 
of my heart might disturb and annoy him ; 
and I felt that, come what might, I must 
fling him off and make a dash for the 
door. 

‘‘Suddenly he ceased rubbing against 
me, and appeared to be listening. He 
could hear the steps of the pot-boy 
descending the ladder. I also could hear 
it, and knew not whether to call to him 
or keep silent. The dog now dropped 
down to my knees again, still listening ; 
and as the light of a candle streamed 
through the crevices of the badly fitting 
door, he crept into the far corner of the 
cellar, evidently dreading being put upon 
the chain again. Then I made a dash at 
the door, swung {t open, and banging it to 
behind me, sank, more dead than alive, 
on a case near the wall. Sceing my state, 
the man brought me quickly a nip of 
brandy, and I pulled myself together. All 
this time the dog was growling furiously 
on the other side of the door, and tearing 
atitin his mad endeavor to get at us. 
Steadying myself as well as I could, I 
placed the light on a pile of cases, and 
filling my syringe with acid, opened tae 
door about two inches. As I expected, 
the infuriated beast rushed at the opening, 
and as he did so, I discharged the coutents 
of the syringe into his open mouth. Ina 
few seconds all waz over. When I went 
up stairs I found my trousers, vest, coat, 
hands, and face covered with the saliva 
from his mouth. I felt sick and faint, 
and looked—so the people sald—white as 
a ghost ; in fact, Icould hardly stand.” 

AN UnwisHep ror Repiy. — Scott 
Lord, whose death has just occurred, was 
a terror to timid people in the witness 
box. Congressman Spriggs, of Utica, who 
was the opposing counsel in the case, tells 
me how on one occasion the legal bully 
was taken aback by a juryman. Mr. Lord 
had for a client a woman whose husband 
had been killed by the explosion of a 
boiler in the Central Railroad shops at 
Rome. The main point in his case was 
to prove that there was water in the boiler 
in order to show that the deceased was 
not at fault in the fatality. Therefore he 
went about establishing the fact by good 
testimony that the fires underneath the 
boiler were out when the people first on 
the ground after the disaster arrived. 
This circumstance he enlarged on with all 
his force in logic in his summing up. As 
he proceeded Mr. Lord singled out the 


jurors one after another to drive convic- | _ 


tion home. Coming to one man pretty 
near him he said: ‘‘I ask you, gentle- 
men, to remember well the testimony in 
this case. It proved conclusively that the 
fires were extinguished in the explosion. 
That is undenied and undeniable. Now, 
if my client had been negligent in not 
keeping his boiler full, as is claimed, how 
could the fires have been put out? I ask 
you the single question, gentlemen, how 
could the fires have been put out? I ask 
you,” the exultant lawyer said, shaking 
his finger under the juror’s nose. As he 
pause for a reply the juror astonished 
counsel, bench, and tip-staves by calmly 
answering : ‘‘ Why, Mr. Lord, the escap- 
ing steam could do that, and probably 
did.” The irate lawyer fairly stormed 
with indignation at this breach of judicial 
decorum, but the judge, when asked to 
put the offender in contempt, merely re- 
plied: ‘Mr. Lord, you should not have 
asked the juror the question if you did 
not want the only answer he could hon- 
estly make.” —[Syracuse Standard. 











A Cutnesk FarmM.—The Chinese farm- 
house is a curious-luoking abode. Usually 
it is sheltered with groves of feathery 
bamboo and thick-spreading banyans. 
The walls are of clay or wood, and the 
interior of the house consists of one main 
room, extending from the floor to the 
tiled roof, with closet-looking apartments 
in the corners for sleeping-rooms. There 
isa sliding window in the roof, made of 
cut oyster shells arranged in rows, while 





The floor is the bare earth, where 
at nightfall there often gather together a 
miscellaneous family of dirty children, 
fowls, ducks, pigeons, and a litter of pigs, 
all living together in delightful harmony 
In some districts infested by marauding 
bands, houses are strongly fortified by 
high walls, containing apertures for fire 
arms, and protected by a moat crossed by 
a rude drawbridge. 


NEW’ PUBLICATIONS. 
MICROCOSMUS : 





AN ESSAY CONCERNING MAN 
AND HIS RELATION TO THE 
WORLD. 


BY HERMANN LOTZE. 

Translated from the German by Elizabeth Ham- 
{lton and kK. F. Constance Jones. Two vol 
umes, thick octavo, net, $10.50. 

“Tam glad to learn that a translation of Lotze’s 
*Microcosmus’ into English has at last been pub 
lished. [ have repeatedly used some effort with 
translators and publishers to bring this about. I*m 
very greatly rejoiced to know that it has at las 
been accomplished. The work fills a pecullar place 
in modern philosophy, in that it covers 80 wide * 
fleld of topics in physiology, logic, metaphysics 
ethics, and theology It treats them all in a mas 
terly way, with entire freedom from technical ter 
minology, and a sincere though thoroughly liberal 
religious spirit. The ordinary reproach against 
German metaphysics does not hold against the dis 
cussions in this volume, which *re singularly clear, 
though never other than learned, profound, and 
mast rly. For these and other reasons it may be 
earnestly recommended to all students of natural 
and moral science in their modern contents.” 
—{President Porter, Yale College. 


THE FIRST THREE ENGLISH BOOKS 
ON AMERICA, [? 1511]—1555 A. D. 


Being chiefly translations, compilations, etc. By 

Ricuarv EpEN, sometime Private Secretary 

to Sir W. Cecil, afterward Lord Burghley. From 

the writings, maps, etc., of Pietro Martire of 

Anghiera, (1455-1526), Apostolical Protonotory, 

and Councillor to the Emperor Charles V. ; 

Sebastian Munster, the Cosmographer (1489 

1552), Professor of Hebrew, etc., at the Univer- 

sity of Basle; Sebastian Cabot, of Bristol 

1474-1557), Grand Pilot of England; with 

extracts, etc., from the works of other Spanish, 

Itallan, and German writers of the time 

Edited by Edward Arber, F.S.A., Editor of 

English Reprints, &c. 4to, cloth, $8, 

This volume cannot fail to interest the cuilti 
vated reader. One is able therein to look out on 
the New World as its discoverers and first 
explorers looked upon it. Nowadays this globe 
has but few geographical mysteries, and it ts 
losing its romance as fast as it is losing its wild 
beasts In the following texts, however, the 
wonderment of its discovery in all its freshness 


is preserved. as in amber, for all time; and they | - 


also contain notices of not a few barbaric 
civilizations which have long sin: e passed away 
from the face of the earth. 

But for us moderns the chief interest in these 
three works may be that they are the very 
beginning of a mighty literature. The future of 
mankind lies with the Anglo-Saxon race ; and of 
all English books relating to the American 


portion of that race, the three reprinted in this | f 


volume are the very best. 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt 
of advertised price. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED: oy 


THE GOSPEL CHOIR. 


By SANKEY and MoGRananan. 


A COMPANION BOOK TO 
GOSPEL HYMNS, 

Containing new and select Gospel Songs, now 
being used in the meetings conducted by Mr. D. L. 
Moopy and his co-workers, comprising Solos. Duets, 
Choruses, and Anthems that promise to become 
very popular. 

Music Edition, Paper, 30c,; Boards, 40c.; 
Cloth, 50c, 
Add 6 cents per copy if ordered by mail. 
Word Fdition, Paper, 5c.; Cloth, 10c. 


Add 1 cent per copy if ordered by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St.,New York, 


81 Ranpours S8r., Cuicago. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN. 
he | can, by ten weeks’ study, master either 

of these languages sufficiently for every- 
day and business vonversation, by Dr. Rich. 8. 
Roxenthal’s celebrated Meisterschaft Sys- 
tem. Terms, $5.00 tor books of each languave 
with privilege of answers to all questions, and 
correction of exercises. Sample copy, part 1, 
25 cents. Liberal Terms to Teachers. 


Meisterschaft Publishing Co., Herald Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


WANTE 


8 just sold & copies in making 55 calls; one, 
150 copies in a town of 2,150 people ; two Agents, a 
father and his son, in Arkansas, 108 copies last week. 
The best Christmas Book offered. address CAS 
SELL & CO. (Limited), S22 Broadway, New York, 
or 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


THE AMERICAN | 


i 8 Prompt attenti 
Se yg ee | U toall — eg tye 


t 
in applies WM est prices. Specimens 
sofard ie Ueno BS weet inents 


--AGENTS FOR THE “CHILD’S 
BIBLE.” One Agentin a new 


§ obese te 
‘SCHOOL UNION 
1123 Chestnut Strest, Phila, | 10 Bible House, N, ¥, 





PIANOFORTE! 


The success of this celebrated Instruction book 
has been phenomenal. 

After more than a quarter of acentury of trial, 
amid a multitude of competitors, 


RICHARDSON 


continues to bring, yearly, great credit to its 
peamiiere, and to the widow of the comptl:r a 
arye and comfortable income. 

More than half a million pupils have learned from 
ita pages. 

Itis published with American and also with 
foreign fingering. 

Richardson’s New Method for the 
Pianoforte is the most correct of instructors ; 
having been very carefully revised, and every 
error eliminated 

Valuable additions have, from time to time, 
been made. 

Teachers accustomed to use Richardson 
need no urging to continue to do so. Young 
Teachers in search of a reliable Instruction 
Book are perfectly safe in adopting this. 

Price 33, for which price it will be mailed, post 
free, to any address, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway. N. Y. 


Send to JOHNC HAYNES & CO, Boston (branch 
house of O, Ditson & Co.), fo: grand illustrated Cata 
logue of all Musical Instruments, Strings, and Trim- 
mings. 


A NEW BOOK 


—FOR— 


CHURCH CHOIRS 


McPhail’s Anthems 


Y M. L. McPHAIL, 





The aim of the author has been to provide music 
for choirs of every degree of proficiency, and for 
all the various uses of the church service, and to 
this end, beautiful and original compositions have 
been interspersed with choice selections and ar. 
pent from the works of Mozart, Concone, 
Bellini, Tours, Barnby, Smart, Costa, Barri, Lind 
Say, etc., etc. 

The type throughout the book is 1_rge, clear, 
and legible ; the printing is well done ; the bind- 
ing is strong and durable; and taken all in all, this 
new work is by far 

THE BEST ANTHEM BOOK 
that has been offered to the public in many years. 

Price, $1.00 each by mail, postpaid ; $10.00 a dozen 

by express, not prepaid. Specimen pages free, 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


CHURCH & CO, $5 East 13th Street, New York City 


~ UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, embrac- 

ing reproductions of famous original Paintings, 

Sculpture, Arcnitecture,etc. Send 10 cepts in stam 
tal l tof over 7,000 su 





‘or x P 

jects. ‘Mention this payer 

SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO.,, 
338 Washivet St. Boat 





. Masa, 


The Best! 











DoubLe RLastic PEs, 
Sold by Stationers in U. S. & Canada, 





Engravings and Etchings. 

Frederick Keppel & Co., 23 
East 16th St. (Union Square), 
New York, invite inspection of 
their large collection, both old 
and modern. A new Catalogue 
free by mail. 





OOK AGENTS WANTED tr 
“PLATFORM ECHOES, or LAVING TRUTHS for 
Head and Heart.” Now selling >y thousands. A bran 


book just » 
cuiedwdohn B. Gough. 
The grandest book the age. Ministers say ‘‘ Godspeed it", 
ryone laughs and cries over it 640 pages. 287 splendid 
ngravings. Introduction by Rev. LY AN ABBOTT, 
D. D. re It sells at sight. Send for Circulars, Extra Terms, 
etc. to A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Coun, 





“How to Furnish a Home,” 


The author of this book, published by D. Ap- 
pleton &o., will give a lady’s supervéton to 
the artistic furnishing of houses in all parts of 
the United States Address for circular. with 
terms, etc., HOME, Box 82, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AGENTS coin money colleet ng Family Pictures to en- 
large ; all styles, Pictures guaranteed, Special 
laducements, EMPIRE COPYING C9, 354 Canal Surcet, N,¥, 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


The penalty for selling a cigarette toa boy or girl 
under sixteen years of age in New Hampsbire has been 
made $20 for each offense 


A religious family of evangelical tendencies recently 
advertised in an English religious paper for “a parlor 
maid who knew her place and feared the Lord.” 





The London Home for Lost Dogs gives shelter to 
50,000 homeless and starving canines annually. Yet 
there has never been a case of rabies since its founda- 
tion, twelve years ago. 


There are now more than 300,000 persons in England 
who use the bicycle and tricycle, and the capital invested 
in the manufacture of these machines is $15,000,000, 
employing 10,000 men. 





No devotee of tobacco, says Dio Lewis, has graduated 
at the head of his class at Harvard or any other college 
where statistics have been preserved, notwithstanding 
the fact that a large majority of college students are 
smokers. 


No less than 4,536 relatives of English titled families 
are quartered on the public service. The drafte on the 
public treasury for the sisters and aunts of dukes 
amount to $48,800,450; the brothers-in-law and neph- 
ews of mar yuesses to $41,529,950, and the cousins and 
others of earls to $240,906,010 per annum. 





The Duke of Edinburgh has just been dealing with a 
strike among the hop-pickers on his Kent estates. The 
usual price is eighteenpence a basket, but the royal hop- 
grower, who has not the most enviable reputation for 
liberality, would give but a shilling. The pickers made 
demonstrations and threats, and the Duke gave in. 





England, with a population of 25,000,000, sends 5,000 
students to her two universities ; Scotland, with 4,000,- 
000, bas 6,500 university students; Germany, with 
48,000,000, sends 23,500 to her numerous universities ; 
ani New England, with a population of 4,100,000, has 
4,000 students in her eighteen universities and colleges. 





Sir Lyon Playfair has ascertained, in the course of 
some inquiries into the manufacture of lucifers—of 
which it appears every English person consumes eight a 
day—that there are still a few families who adhere to 
the tinder-box, and for whom tinder-boxes are manu- 
factured. 


The authorities of a London hospital have hit upon the 
novel idea of using their extra ambulance for giving 
children and convalescent patients an occasional ride. 
This benevolert scheme has been found to pay well also, 
for the resulting improvement in health of the hospital- 
ized patients has made it possible to give them an earlier 
discharge. 


According to Professor Tyndall’s investigations, the 
singularly blue color of the water of the Lake of Geneva 
is due to the presence of small mineral particles, prob- 
ably derived from glacier dust, brought into the lake by 
drainage from glacier streams, and of such extreme 
miputeness as not to settle even when the water is al- 
.owed to stand for a long time. 











A St. Petersburg paper says: “Our girls are learning 
trades in order to make their own living. The women’s 
industrial schools are overcrowded. The girls learn 
bookbinding, typesetting, shoemaking, bookkeeping, 
making of toys and artificial flowers, wood-carving, and 
painting. Schools, libraries, women and children hos- 
pitals, and many private offices are now superintended 
by women.” 





The obelisk in Central Park is surely but slowly 
crumbling away. Particles of stone varying from the 
size of a pin’s head to that of a coffee bean are constantly 
falling from it, and flakes may be picked from its sur- 
face with the finger. Near the base is a crack nearly 
three feet long. It is now proposed to treat the obelisk 
with melted paraffine wax after warming its surface to 
insure absorption. 


Minnesota has just hanged a man under its re-establish- 
ment of the death penalty. Seven years ago a law was 
made to leave to the jury the decision whether the con- 
victed murderer should be killed or imprisoned for life. 
The jurors invariably chose the living punishment, 
irrespective of the atrocity of the crime. Then the 
plan of letting the Court designate was tried, with no 
different result. 





A witty as well as a soft answer wiil sometimes turn 
away wrath. Charles Burleigh, the Abolitionist, in the 
midst of an anti-slavery speech was struck by a rotten 
egg full in the face. Pausing to wipe away the contents 
of the missile, he said, calmly, ‘‘I have always con- 
tended that pro slavery arguments were very unsound.” 
The crowd roared, and he was no longer molested. 
—([Public Opinion. 





A Hartford paper having published a letter from a 
Bridgeport correspondent asserting that Jumbo’s tragic 
death was not an accident, and that the managers of the 
show ordered the keeper to lead the elephant on the 
track in order to get it killed, Mr. Barnum has begun a 
suit for damages against the paper, declaring he will 
accept no settlement except a retraction and the name of 
the person who wrote the article. 

“Tt is safe to say,” remarks a newspaper correspond- 
ent, ‘‘ thatof all the daily papers published in the City 
of Mexico no one of them has acirculation of 500 copies 
outside of the city of publication, while it is more than 
probable that the combined outside circulation of all the 
dailies will not exceed that number. I have been ina 
Mexican city of 12,000 inhabitants where not a single 
copy of a daily newspaper was subscribed for by the 
entire native population.” 





There are now established on the coast of Great 
Britain 184 lifeboat stations. In the current year there 
were 3,754 casualties to shipping around the British 
Isles ; 633 lives and eighteen vessels were saved, in ad- 
dition to 189 lives by shore boats and other means, 
where rewards were given, being a total of 792 lives 
saved through the agency of the society. During the 
year lifeboats were Jaunchei! 252 times, and not one man 
of their crews was lost. 





In catechising his Sunday-school one day, an aston- 
ished rector received the startling and unintelligible 
reply to his question, ‘‘ What is your name?” ‘‘ John 
Susan Mary Isidore Henry Mollie Euphemia William 
Peter Smith.” An odd name, and quite a long one. 
Why may not this question (which always breeds con- 
fusion) be adroitly omitied by the catechist ? It surely 
is not an article of the faith, nor yet a disputed point.— 
(Chicago Living Church. 





It is now serfously proposed to arm the British in- 
fantry soldier with a shield. The new ‘‘implement,” it 
is said, covers a surface of a foot square, is warranted 
bullet-proof, weighs three pounds, and fixes on the rifle 
much after the fashion of the bayonet. The idea is that 
the soldiers, when thrown out as skirmishers, will carry 
their own cover with them, while, by sticking the point 
of the shield in the ground, they will not only be pro- 
tected when firing, but will have a rest for their rifles. 





A Belgian manufacturer named Rey, who employs 
3,000 people, retains three per cent. of their wages, and 
agrees to provide a physician when they are taken sick. 
While unable to work from illness, the employee gets 
half pay, and meat and wine, if necessary. If a work- 
man dies, his widow gets a pension of one-third of his 
wages if he had been in the works for ten years, and 
one-half the wages if over ten years. A pension for life 
is given to all invalids who have been fifteen years in 
his employ. 





The authorities of the Congo Free State have forbid- 
den the importation into that country of percussion 
guns and breech-loaders, and announce that they will 
fine any trader 25,000 francs who violates this regula- 
tion. Among the largest articles of import are flint- 
locks and very poor shot-guns, made for the African 
trade. Traders are still permitted to sell the natives as 
many of these articles as they will buy; but, in the in- 
terest of the public security, it has been deemed best to 
prohibit the sale of improved weapons. 





The irrigation works of Colorado are on a great scale. 
The ‘‘ Grand River Ditch,” in Western Colorado, at the 
beginning is thirty-five feet wide at the bottom, fifty feet 
wide at the top, five feet deep for the first ten miles, 
then diminishing until the last two and a half miles are 
sixteen feet wide at the bottom, with three feet depth of 
water. The grade is a little over twenty-two inches to 
the mile, which gives a strong current. One company 
engaged in the irrigating business has constructed over 
100 miles of canals in the Rio Grande valley, at a cost of 
$750,000. 





One of Portland’s wealthy dry-goods merchants is said 
to have come to Portland without a dollar, and to have 
commenced by doing the carting for the firm in which 
he is now a partner. It is related that, to save rent, he 
built a small house, running in debt for several hundred 
dollars’ worth of the materials ; and to save money to 
pay these debts, he vowed that he and his family should 
live on Indian pudding and milk until their home was 
cleared of debt. He persevered in the determination, 
and within a year did not owe a dollar.—[{Lewiston 
(Me.) Journal. 





The ancient Hindu faith has met with 4 severe shock. 
It is an article of fafth with the Hindus that the sacred 
city of Benares cannot be shaken by an earthquake, 
because it does not rest upon the earth at all, but upon 
the back of a tortoise. The earthquake which recently 
visited Hindustan gave Benares a good shaking up, and 





many rickety buildings came tumbling to the ground. 
Thereupon the Mohammedans laughed, and the Hindus 
were wroth, as the learned Brahmins openly derided the 
notion that the city would be disturbed. 





A worthy farmer and his family of this county have 
been attending the night services of a protracted relig- 
ious meeting at a church in the country. Sometimes 
they would walk, and sometimes they would ride, the 
distance being about one mile and a half. After the serv- 
ice was over the other night, the gentleman, wife, and 
two daughters walked home, and just before going to 
bed the absent-minded family happened to think that 
the wagon and horse had been left at the church. The 
gentleman walked back to the church, and found his 
horse hitched where he had left him.—[ Marietta (Ga.) 
Journal. 





An almost incredible story of clerical intolerance 
come from Little Leigh, in Cheshire, Englend. The 
resident Baptist minister reported at a public meeting 
that since coming to Leigh he had met with actual 
persecution from the rector. He had been unable to 
obtain a house in which to live, and having decided to 
build a dwelling, he found that his attempt to purchase 
land from Lord Leigh was met with a protest from the 
Established Churchmen. In reply, the rector admits the 
truth of these charges, and declares that he but keeps 
his ordination vows, having sworn to do all in his power 
to prevent the spread of schism. 





In the Sharpsville c:se in Mercer County, Pennsy)- 
vania, Judge Mehard has just given a decision involving 
the use of the Bible in the public schools, taking a post- 
tion that is likely to be quoted extensively in future suits 
on the subject. He holds that it is competent for the 
community to tax the citizens for the support of institu- 
tions in which the Bible is used, because it is to the 
community’s interest to teach morality as a means to 
safety and stability ; that the Bible is admittedly in the 
front rank of books which may be used for moral instruc- 
tion, and that some English version of the Bible must 
be used in schools where English is spoken, consequent- 
ly the most generally accepted version may be chosen. 
An appeal will be taken to the Supreme Court. 





A Russian paper says that a couple of schoolboys 
found a dyn:mite cartridge in a ditch, which had 
probably missed fire during the holiday festivities. On 
removing the wrapper, the lads appear to have applied 
their tongues to the mass, and, judging from the sweet- 
ness of the glycerine it contained that it was some kind 
of Christmas confectionery, they agreed to divide it, and 
each greedily ate up his portion. This first attempt to 
utilize dynamite as an article of diet may, however, be 
regarded as an utter failure, for when our heroes got 
home they both felt very ill. Before medical aid had 
arrived, an expulsion had taken place in an upward 
direction, and the swallowed fragments of dynamite lay 
strewed on the ground. There was, after all, no serious 
danger ; but medical science has had an opportunity, 
rarely occurring, of judging the effects of dynamite on 
the human stomach. 





A statement has been printed in Boston papers, pur- 
porting to come from Mr. R. G. Haliburton, a son of 
the author of ‘‘ Sam Slick,” in which he gives a deplor- 
able account of the condition of things in Jamaica, say- 
ing, among other things: ‘‘I have been spending the 
winter in a secluded district of Jamaica, and have been 
simply horrified at the truly pitiable state of the colored 
peoplethere. Ninety per cent. of the deaths during the 
past two years were of poor persons who sickened, died, 
and were buried without the ald, comfort, or attendance 
of a doctor or clergyman, and without poor relief, many 
of them dying of actual want.” A Jamaica subscriber 
writes to us declaring that this is a gross exaggeration,and 
forwards papers in which Mr. Haliburton’s assertions 
are denied in detail. Ourcorrespondent says: ‘‘ If there 
is an earthly paradise for the poor, it is this tropical, 
sunny Jamaica. With no cold weather to dread, with 
scarcely a day, indeed, when doors and windows may not 
remain open, with wood and water abundant, and free 
as God’s sweet sunshine (the cities of course excepted), 
with breadfruits in season for three months (often more) 
of the year, one of whick would afford a meal for sev- 
eral persons, and these in the country parts usually had 
for the asking, it is difficult to understand how a per- 
son, unless lazy and worthless, could really starve or be 
in a starving condition. Asa rule, our poor people own 
their land, cultivate their own sugar, coffee, chocolate, 
starch, and arrowroot, bread substitutes such as yams, 
plantains, cocoa, etc., besides raising goats, pigs, and poul- 
try more or less. Few indeed are the families who do not 
own a few cocoanut trees, which afford them a variety 
of food. I speak, of course,-of the country people. 
There are but few towns in Jamaica. In fact, the 
peasantry of Jamaica who are at all thrifty and indus- 
trious are not poor as compared with the same classes 
in other countries,” 
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PENNY DINNERS. 


F the benevolent movements in London during the 
last two years, none has created more interest or dis- 
cussion than the penny dinncr movement. A most able 
paper in the “‘ Contemporary Review” for October, by 
the originator of the movement, Mr. 8. D. Fuller, gives so 
clear a statement of the benefits resulting from establish- 
ment of these dinners that we print it, hoping it will 
give rise to a similar movement in this country adapted 
to our conditions : 

“Penny dinners are too much associated in the public 
mind with starving children. 

“It is impossible to speak accurately, but probably more 
than half the working men and women in London cannot 
afford to spend on the food of their cnildren one-half the 
sum that would be expended if their children were brought 
up in the workhouse school. 

‘“‘Tt was mainly to help these parents that I commenced, in 
March, 1884, the experiment of self-supporting dinners in 
London ; and for the sober, industrious members of that 
class I would plead —men and women whose lives are spent 
in one long struggle to make both ends meet, who never 
tell their wants or ask for charity, and who cannot give 
their children a sufficiency of healthy, nourishing food. The 
dinners are required wherever the children of such men and 
women are found. 

** And the widower and the widow, out all day at their 
work, the mother chained to her machine, unable to spare 
time or fuel to make ready a hot meal, the sick parent 
‘ worrited’ with the noise of the children, the elder sister set 
free to go out to work—these and many others have testified 
to the benefit of the dinners by sending the children con- 
tinuously. 

‘‘We need, moreover, to realize more the nature and quality 
of the food of the working classes. ‘ Good feeding,’ says 
the ‘Lancet,’ ‘is necessary for brain nutrition ;’ but many 
children, including those of comparatively well-to-do 
artisans, are brought up upon food that, owing partly to 

gnorance, partly to the want of suitable appliances for cook- 
ery at home, is insufficiently nourishing, often even harm- 
ful. At one penny dinner center many of the little children 
who paid for their dinners were unable at first to eat the 
wholesome food, at another they were made ill, at a third dry 
bread was at first petitioned for ; in all these cases the usua 
diet had been so poor or harmful that the children could not at 
first digest the plain food put before them. It has been 
a common experience in London that many of the children, 
who have pence wherewith to pay for their dinners, are like 
convalescents ; needing nourishing food, they have been at 
first unable to take it. 

“But still there will be found children who apparently 
cannot pay; what is to be done with them? Indiscrim- 
inate giving to adults is now universally condemned, but 
indiscriminate giving to children is comparatively a pew 
phase of the question. Are the children, it is asked, of the 
drunkard, who deliberately brings upon himself his suffer- 
ings, to be allowed to suffer for his sin? The clothes and 
the boots given for the child to attend school may be 
pawned for drink, but what harm can a dinner eaten on 
the spot by the child do? Again, all the vast machinery of 
a school system is unavailable for want of a little essential 
oil—food. The State requires that a child should be 
educated, and expects certain results in return for its 
grants, and those results cannot be extracted from children 
whose stomachs and brains are half starved. Children must 
be fed by charity or by the State if their parents neglect 
their duty, otherwise, ‘deprived of proper food at the age 
when they most require it,’ they will ‘grow up weak, sickly, 
and incapable of earn‘ng more than a miserable and precari- 
ous pittance, and in due course become the parents ofa 
generation feebler than themselves, and thus there is a pro- 
gressive deterioration in the physique of the poorer portion 
of our town populations.’ If these arguments are opposed 
to the principles of political economy, and tend to the pau- 
perization of the masses, the masses, it is answered, are 
already pauperized. It is contended, moreover, by those 
who have largely given free dinners, that no evil results fol- 
low. Mr. Moore Ede’s testimony is very emphatic. ‘By 
making,’ he says, ‘each school responsible for the manage- 
ment of the dinners, and the teachers for the selection of 
those children to whom free dinners shall be given, we in 
Gateshead are of opinion that we can grapple with child 
destitution without in any appreciable degree pauperizing 
either children or parents.’ The same results were found 
by Miss Edith Simcox in Westminster in 1881, and by those 
who are now carrying on the Gifford Street dinners in Lon- 
don. 

“ Again, do not the results justify such action? In a 
large Board school in London a class was formed last autumn 
of about fifty boys, the greater part put together as ‘ hope- 
less cases—dull, stupid, and residual ;’ a strong, experi- 
enced teacher was specially selected to take charge. After 
careful investigation the teacher, ‘making allowance for 
fraud,’ was convinced that thirty per cent. of his pupils 
were always in a state of semi-starvation. As an expert- 
ment he gave some dinners, and it soon became possible to 
notice and measure the progress made. In a fortnight, so 
fast was the convalescence, dul!, apathetic children were 
rapidly becoming very intelligent. 

‘Such arguments and facts are not to be lightly disposed 
of, and opposite views need to be supported by a strong 
case; but it is impossible to overrate the importance of a 
right conclusion upon a question which may possibly, and 
probably will, affect every school in the country. 

** It will be observed in the arguments and facts in favor 
of the free issue of dinners, that the distinction between 
those parents who cannot and those will not pay is de 
liberately sunk, and the question is treated from a 
gohoo)] point of view. But is there not a higher point 





of view, a deeper aim—the ultimate benefit to, and 
the permanent improvement in the condition of, our poorer 
brethren ? Now, that end cannot be attained so long as we 
lump them in one undigested mass. There are as many 
classes among the poor as there are among the rich. 

“In the particular question under consideration, then, 
our first duty should be to discriminate between those who 
can and those who cannot pay, not of necessity to refuse 
help to those whom we have so long encouraged in habits 
of dependence that they could not suddenly be deprived 
of the help they have been accustomed to, but. whilst reliey- 
ing their present needs, to endeavor to restore them to 
habits of self-respect and self-support. 

‘‘ And probably it will be found that the number of chil- 
dren whose parents cannot as a rule pay for a penny dinner 
is comparatively small. ‘ Never once,’ isthe report from an 
East End district, ‘has a dinner been asked for, children 
always gladly bringing their pence and halfpence, evidently 
not expecting charity, although this is one of the poorest 
and worst neighborhoods in London, many of the customers 
being barefooted and barcheaded.’ Like views are enter- 
tained by those who have provided dinners in proverbially 
poor districts in the east, south, and center of the metropo- 
lis. The condition of some of the parents who have found 
means to pay me regularly for their children’s dinners is so 
straitened that, in some instances, it would be difficult to 
find a lower level. A widow in receipt of parish relief, 
living in one room with four children, working with her 
sewing-machine for a shop in a poor street, unable to spare 
time to cook, to whose family a hot meal had been unknown, 
was able to pay fourpence a day for her four children. Here 
are some more cases where the children came regularly—a 
widow, on the parish, seven in family; a family, eight in 
number, the father out of work, very poor: a family, six in 
number, father on the parish. 

“Tf the penny can be forthcoming in these instances, is it 
not a fair inference that in the majority of cases it could 
be? Moreover, it should be bornein mind that there are 
comparatively few people who do not, as a rule, have a 
midday meal to the value of at least one halfpenny, bread 
and dripping, or (but in rare cases) bread only. The ques- 
tion, therefore, is narrowed to this—are there many parents 
who cannot afford an extra halfpenny a day to give a child 
a good dinner ? 

“But the condition of the children of worthless parents is 
still more serious. Asa rule, whatever is done by charity 
should be primarily for the permanent benefit of the recipi- 
ent, and secondarily for the upraising and support of 
those around. Tried by these two standards, what perma- 
nent benefit accrues to the child of an idle or drunken person 
by the issue of a free dinner, or how is the idle or drunken 
parent raised by the issue of a free dinner to his child, or 
his struggling respectable neighbor encouraged and sup- 
ported? The dinner will invigorate the child, and help it 
to learn the school lessons ; but what is it continuing to 
learn at home? It is becoming more familiarized with 
drunkenness and idleness, and all that follows in their 
train. Is not something more than a cinner required for 
such a child ? and yet—such is the public apathy—how great 
is the danger of giving the dinner, and overlooking, or, per- 
haps, rather ignoring in despair, the surroundings of the 
child! And, as regards the parent, will the gift of a dinner 
to his child soften his heart and prompt him to change his 
ways? Will he not rather hear of it with indifference, care- 
less whether his child is fed or not so long as he is left alone 
to idle or drink away his life? And as to the neighbor, 
there is ample proof—in opposition to that which I have 
quoted above from Gateshead and elsewhere—that the re- 
sult is harmful and demoralizing. ‘The free dinners will 
kill our movement,’ is the cry of despair from one of the 
poorest districts in London. How soon the corruption will 
spread to the little children themselves will be seen from the 
following record of experience in Liverpool : 


‘*** Owing to questions asked at tae schools, an idea got about 
that no breakfast was a claim for a penny «inner ticket, and as 
it became known that tickets were being given away, many 
applications were made, accompanied by statements of “ no 
breakfast,’ the requests for dinner tickets being from children 
attending both at the Board and Church schools. These were 
carefully looked into, but it was found that often the statements 
were untrue : either the children had had breakfast, or they had 
had no breakfast, not because the parents had no food or money, 
but because the parents had gon» drunk to bed, and had been 
unwilling or unable to rise ; or they had gone without breakfast 
at the parents’ suggestion, or even at their own, in hopes of din- 
ner tickets being given—a chance of raisin pudding in the future 
being preferred to dry bread in the present; or that they had had 
bread, but, having eaten it in the street, did not count it as 
breakfast.’ 

‘There is no social question that needs more to be agi- 
tated, no social sore that needs more to be exposed to pub- 
lic attention and horror, than the condition of the little 
child whose father and mother have forfeited every right to 
its custody. And yet there is a painful danger that in feed- 
ing the children of idle or drunken men and women we 
are actually preventing wholesome public opinion being 
brovght to bear upon the whole subject ; we are lulling the 
world (satisfied at something being done) in its false idea of 
security, and are helping it to continue what is evil and 
what produces evil. 8. D. Fuiier.”’ 





PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CONVENTION. 


HE Centennial Diocesan Convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of New York held its 


| first session at Trinity Church, New York, on Wednes- 


day, September 80. Over 500 clergymen aud laymen of 
the diocese of New York were in the builcing. The 
sermon was preached by Dr. Seabury, who reviewed 
the progress of the Protestant Episcopal Church during 
the century. Dr. Potter was elected Chairman of the 
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Convention. In the evening services were held in St. 
Thomas’s Church, a historical address being given by 
the Rev. D. B. F. De Costa, and short addresses were 
made by several of the bishops. At St. Augustine’s 
Chapel on Thursday morning the first business meeting 
of the Diocesan Centennial Convention was held. 
Assistant Bishop Potter outlined the work of the dio 
cese during the year. Bishop Potter referred particu- 
larly to the need of mfssfonaries who were not parish 
rectors throughout this diocese. He said that $75,000 
had been promised as a fund to establish a school for 
the training of deacon3 in this work. The afternoon 
session was occupied with a discussion of the proposed 
revision of the Book of Common Prayer. A resolution 
presented by the Rev. Thomas Ritchie was made a spe 
clal order of business for the day. On Friday morning 
the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix addressed the Convention. 
He stated that he was commissioned by the venerable 
Bishop of the diocese to Inform the Convention that the 
Bishop would decline absolutely to accept further salary 
from the Convention. Dr. Dix offered a resolution ex- 
pressing the sympathy and respect of the Convention to 
the senior Bishop, and pledging him for life the house 
now occupied by him. The resolution was unanimously 
adopted, but the Convention declined to take any action 
toward discontinuing the Bishop’s salary. The resolu- 
tions of Dr. Ritchie relating to the revision of the Book 
of Common Prayer, presented on the previous day, led 


to an animated discussion at this session. The Rev. Dr. 
Brown moved to ellminate that portion of the resolutions 
admitting any acknowledged error in the Prayer-Book. 
After much discussion, in which Dr. Ritchie took part, 


urging greater liberty in the morning and evening offices, 
the resolutions were put to vote. The result as an 
nounced by Bishop Henry C. Potter was 103 to 105 
against the resolutions. A motion made to reconsider 
resulted in the Bishop observing : ‘‘ I should like to say 
that in announcing the resolutions as lost I added the 
votes of the secretaries, and, seeing that there was a tie, 
gave my own vote against them.” The Rev. H. St. 
George Young, assistant minister of Grace Church, 
presented the following resolution, which was referred 
to the Committee on Diocesan Missions : 

‘" Resolved, That this convention, knowing how cruelly the 
laboring classes are ground between the millstones of low 
wages and exorbitant rents, do pray the Legislature of this 


State, by a committee appointed by the chairman for that 
purpose, so to amend the law now existing against usury, 
which fixes six per cent. per annum as the maximum legal 
rate of interest, as to prevent and punish the collecting or 


charging of unjust or exorbitant rents, or to enact a law for 
that purpose.”’ 

The Convention elected as delegates to the General 
Convention the Rev. Drs. Morgan Dix, ©. E. Swope, 
Eugene A. Hoffman, and Willlam R. Huntington; 
Hamilton Fish, Stephen P. Nash, J. Plerpont Morgan, 
and William Bayard Cutting. 





CHURCH GLEANINGS 
[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. } 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—At East Fairfield, Vt., a Congregational church has been 
organized recently with eighteen members. 

—Among the speakers at the semi-centennial of the Uni- 
versalist church at Nashua, N. H., which occurred October 
4 and 5, were President Capen, of Tufts College, the Rev. A. 
A. Miner, D.D., the Rev. Dr. Emerson, end the Rev. C. W. 
Biddle, of Boston. Also the Rev. E. C. Bowles, of Salem, 
Mass. 

—President Warren, of Boston University, preached the 
de ficatory sermon at the organization of a new Swedish 
Methodist mission in Worcester, Mass., September 27. 

—The Baptist church building at South Framingham, 
Mass., which has been renovated and greatly improved, 
both inside and out, at an expense of between four and five 
thousand dollars, was reopened September 30 with appro- 
priate services. 

—October 6 the annual State Convention of Universalist 
churches and Sunday-schools was held in Concord, N. H. 

—Dr. William Everett, of Quincy, occupied the pulpit of 
the First Unitarian Church in Boston September 27, paying 
a@ most fitting tribute to the late pastor, Dr. Ellis. 

—Dr. Cullis, of the Beacon Hill Church in Boston, 
preached a sermon commemorative of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his work. 

—The Boston Baptist Social Union held its first regular 
monthly meeting of the season in the Meioneon in Tremont 
Temple, September 28. Among the guests present was the 
Rev. W. C. Van Meter, of Rome, Italy. 

—The Rev. David Gage, of Manchester, N. H., preached 
the fiftieth anniversary of his first sermon September 27, 
at Suncook. Mr. Gage is widely known as a State Baptist 
missionary. 

—At the weekly Boston ministers’ meetings of various de- 
nominé tions, September 28, the Baptists listened to an ad- 
dress by the Rev. Alvah Hovey, of Newton, on “The 
Scarcity of Students for the Ministry, its Cause, and the 
Remedy.” The Universalists considered the eubhject of 
‘* Missionary Work ;’’ the Congregationalists were addressed 
by the Rev. R. R. Meredith, D.D, whose subject was 
“Home Evangelization in Boston.’’? The Methodists’ meet- 


ing was addressed by Mr. Henry Chase, agent of the Society 
for Prevention of Crime, on his work, followei by an ad- 
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dress by the Rey. Mark Trafton, on ‘‘ How to Reach the 
Non-Church-going Masses.”’ 

—Dr. William Rice, of North Hampton, Mass., read an 
able paper at the closing session of the Methodist Ministe- 
rial Gathering, September 30, on ‘‘Communism: How can 
its Demands be met by the Christian Ministry ?”’ 

—At Chester, Vt, September 30, representatives from 
fourteen Congregational churches in Southern Windsor and 
Northern Wiudham Counties, representing 1,100 communi- 
cants, met with the church and formed what will be known 
asthe Union Congregational Conference, which will meet 
annually. 

—September 30 the seventeenth annual meeting of the 
State Sunday-School Association was held at Burlington, Vt. 
There were about 300 delegates in attendance. 

—The sem‘-annual meeting of the Massachusetts New 
Church Association occurred at Elmwood October 1. There 
wereabout 300 persons present, including many clergy. The 
next meeting will be held in Boston on Fast Day. 

— Last week occurred the largest religious meeting ever held 
in Newton, Mass., at the Eliot Church, Thursday afternoon ; 
the exercises opened at two o’clock, with an attendance of 
about 1,000. The subject of discussion was ‘‘ The Impor 
tance of Church Membership,’’ and was led by the Rev. 
Theodore 8. Holmes, of Newton Center, and the Rev. Wol- 
cott Calkins, of Eliot Church. Mr. Moody was the last 
speaker, and he urged the importance of being full of faith 
and the Holy Spirit. The evening service was the most im- 
portant ofthe day. There was an attendance of fully 2,000, 
and every seat and all the standing room in floor and gallery 
was crowded. There were hundreds of persons turned 
away, unable even to gain admittance to the doors. 

—At Fall River, Mass., a new Protestant Episcopa: church 
was dedicated October 1. 

—The North End Mission of Boston are making an ap- 
peal to the charitable and philanthropic for help at the 
Mission House, 201 North Street, and at the Mount Hope 
Home in West Roxbury. There is an immediate need of 
$1 000, and it is asked tor in $1 subscriptions. 

—The Congregational Club of Boston resumed its regular 
monthly meetings September 28. Theattendance was large. 
The nominating committce reported that the club was now 
within four of its limit, there being 396 names on the list of 
membership. The Rev. George F. Pentecost, D.D , of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., spoke upen ‘The Relations of Evangelistic 
Work to Church Work.” 

—Mr. Moody has been conducting services at Lynn, Mass. 
The afternoon sudiences have numbered 2,500. All the 
clergymen in the vicinity have been interested in these serv- 
ices, and have given whatever help was in their power. 
On Thursday and Friday, October 1 and 2, Mr. Moody con- 
ducted three services in Eliot Congregational Church at 
Newton, Mass. 

—The fifty-ninth annual meeting of the Norfolk Confer- 
ence of Congregational Churches was held at Brockton, 
Mass., September 29. About 800 persons were present, and 
thirty-one churches were represented. The Rev. Samuel 
Bell, of South Abington, Mass., opened the discussion on 
the topic, ‘“‘ Organization Within the Local Churches.” 

—The missionary circles at North Hampton and East 
Hampton and vicinity held a grand rally at North Hampton, 
Mass., October 3. Missionaries from China and Ceylon were 
present. 

—The Baptist church at Athol, Mass., will be rededicated 
October 8. 

—The 176th annual meeting of the New Haven East Con 
sociation was held at New Haven, Conn., September 30. 
The Rev. James A. Gallup, of Madison, Conn , was chosen 
Moderator. There were eighty lay and ministerial delegates 
in attendance. The reports on the state of religion in sey- 
eral churches were encouraging. Fifty-three members have 
been added to the church at Madison, and thirty to the 
cburch at Guilford, Conn. 

—The Episcopal Mission of Holy Trinity Church at Marl- 
borough, Mass., was dedicated September 27. The building 
has accommodations for about 100 persons. The seats are 
free. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—Canon Farrar will lecture in the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, on the evening of October 16, under the auspices 
of the Young Men's Christian Association. 

—The new Broome Street Tabernacle, No. 395 Broome 
Street, corner of Center Market Place, will be open for 
inspection all day and evening on Tuesday, October 13. 
The Executive Committee of the City Mission most cordially 
jnvite their friends and subscribers to visit the building and 
examine the various appointments for Christian work. 

Religious services especialiy for the people of the neighbor- 
hood will bs held every evening, commencing with the Sab- 
bath, October 18. Preparatory thereto, the Christian work- 
ers in city missions will hold a dedication service on Satur- 
day evening, October 17, at 8 o'clock. 

—The thirteenth annual anniversary of the Tabernacle 
Baptist Church of Philadelphia was held last Sunday. This 
church now numbers 500 members. 

—The Rev. Mr. Moody will hold meetings in New York in 
October in the church corner Broome and Center Streets. 

—The Old Bushwick Sunday-School held their sixth an- 
nual jubilee in commemoration of the opening of th -ir new 
building on Humboldt Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., last week. 

—The new building of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Brooklyn, N. Y., was formally dedicated on the 
evening of September 28. There was an audience of a thou- 
sand persons present, but the building is so large that there 
was no crowding. The young gentlemen connected with 
the Association acted as ushers and Reception Committee, 
and did everything in their power to give the visitors an 
evening of enjoyment. The Board of Trustees, with several 
prominent visitors, occupied seats on the platform. After 
the opening exercises Mr. D, W. McWilliams, on behalf of 





himself, Mr. Alanson Trask,and Mrs. Virginia M. Monroe, 
residuary legatees of the estate of the late Frederick Mar- 
quand, presented the building to the Association. Mr. A. 8. 
Barnes responded on behalf of the Trustees. He was followed 
by Dr. Cuyler, who made one of his happiest addresses. The 
building is said to be the most complete of its kind in the 
world. It contains classrooms, a library capable of con- 
taining 30,000 volumes, parlors, reception-rooms, and a 
most complete gymnasium, while on the ground floor are a 
number of bathrooms, with a plunge bath forty-five feet 
long, and half as wide. On Tuesday evening a reception 
was given to young men, when an address was delivered by 
the Rev. Dr. Talmage. 

—The Rey. Duncan MacGregor, pastor of the Greenpoint 
(Brooklyn) Methodist Episcopal Tabernacle, has been 
preaching what he terms popular sermons on Sunday even- 
ings. The Elders and Trustees of the church have protested 
against their continuance, but Mr. MacGregor paid no atten- 
tion to the protest. This protest was put in writing and 
placed in the hands of Mr. MacGregor last week. He now 
expresses his determination to leave the church at the ex- 
piration of his present term. Dur ng his pastorate he has 
succeeded in paying a debt of $25,000 

—The new Franklin Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Wilkesbarre, Pa.. was dedicated October 4. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. J. H. Vincent. 


THE WEST. 


—The First Congregational Church of Chicago, IIl., has 
begun the erection of a new mission or branch church at 
Warren and Albany Avenues. The new building will be 
known as the Central Park Church. This is the third 
“‘branch’’ erected by this church. One is located at Polk 
Street and Western Avenue, and oneon Milwaukee Avenne, 
each provided with a substantial building. 

—The first regularly appointed missionary to labor among 
the Hebrews of Chicago, ll]., was ordaived in the Grace 
English Lutheran Church last Sunday. 

—The Elgin Association of Congregational Churches has 
arranged for a series of basket fellowship meetings. 

—The Rock River Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church will meet October 8 at E!gin, Ill. 

—The Western Theological Seminary of Chicago, Ill, was 
opened September 29. About $39,000 have been expended 
on the lot and bu'ldings ; this leaves a handsome balance 
of the fund of $250,000 donated by Mr. Tolman Wheeler for 
an endowment fund. Dogmatic Theology—in charge of the 
Right Rev. the Bishop of Chicago. Ecclesiastical History— 
in charge “of the Right Rev. the Bishop of Springfield, who 
was for many years professor and dean of the General 
Theological Seminary. Exegesis and Liturgics—The Rev. 
W. J. Gold, 8.T.D., for many years professor of Greek in 
Racine College; Professor Gold will reside in the Semi- 
nary buildings. Pastoral Theology—<A course of lectures by 
the Rev. T. N. Morrison, of Chicago. Church Music and 
Ckoirs—A course of lectures by the Rev. J. H. Knowles, of 
Chicago. Special instruction in elocution and the art of 
preaching, by experts. Lecturer on art of preaching by 
the Rev. Dr. Locke. The other departments of the course 
will be filled at an early date. The Rev. Dr. Vibbert and 
others will lecture on special subjects. The Wheeler School 
for Boys will open in Wheeler Hall, September 14, under 
the rectorship of the Rev. T. D. Phillips, M A. 

—A new Methodist church was dedicated at Mecosta, 
Mich., last week. 

—An effort is being made to build a Baptist church at 
Union City, Mich. 

~The Synod of Michigan will meet in Westminster 
Church, Detroit, October 15 to 17; and the Women’s 
Missionary Board October 14 and 15 in the same place. 

~The Rey. Sam Jones is conducting € mammoth reiigious 
gathering at St. Joseph, Mo. 

—Midway between St. Paul and Minneapolis, though 
within the city limits of St. Paul, is located the new Mac- 
alester College, a Christian college under Presbyterian 
control. The single building just completed was dedicated 
September 16 with appropriate ceremonies. The dedicatory 
address was delivered by the Rev. Edward D. Nell, of 8t. 
Paul, the father of the Presbyterian churches iu this region. 
Tbe work of the college is just beginning under the presi- 
dency of Dr. McCurdy, withthe promise of fifty or sixty 
students. 

THE SOUTH. 
-The venerable Rey. Dr. A. A. Lipscomb, of (Georgia, in 
a recent article commendatory of the Rev. Sam Jones, the 
Georgia evangelist, concludes as follows: ‘‘ His ability as a 
preacher of conscious and immediate conversion is his con- 
spicuous gift, and along with this 1 rejoice to see the fra- 
ternity of temper and co-operation he awakens in so many 
other denominations. Atmospheric Christianity is on the 
increase, and we are getting inter-churched in a very safe, 
intelligent, and unconscious way.”’ 

—The Woman's Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, has received $52 652.12 during the 
fiscal year just closed, most of which has been expended in 
bebalf of missions in China, Brazil, Mexico, and the Indian 
Territory. 

—The Methodist church at Welborn, Fla., has recently 
received twenty additions to its membership. 

—A revival of much interest has been in progress in the 
region adjoining Lake Jesup, Fla., for the past seven weeks, 
and quite a number of converts are now happy in the love 
of God. 

—At Villa Rica, Ga., a new church has been built by the 
Methodists, and revival services are being held therein. 

—There are in the diocese of Virginia, of colored people 
connected with the Episcopal Church, 543 communicants, 
1,725 Sunday-schoo!l scholars, and 1,099 day scholars in 
parochial schools. 

—The Baptist church at Alexander City, Ala., recently 





received forty-five accessions to its membership, as the 
results of the late revival there. 

—Preparations are being made to hold religious services 
in Savanrah under the auspices of the Methodists, Baptists, 
an‘! Presbyterians. The opening service will be held, Octo- 
ber 17, at the Independent Presbyterian Church. 

—An extensive revival at Bethlehem, Miss., has just 
closed, with fifty-eight accessions to the Methodist church. 

—The conference of the Evangelical Alliance will be held 
in Glasgow in October. Among the speakers will be Drs. 
Cairns and Taylor, of Liverpool, the Rev. Newman Hall, 
Dr. Oswald Dykes, and other prominent men. The meet- 
ings begin on the 6th. Among the subjects to be discussed 
are * Present-Day Unbelief,’’ ‘‘ Worldliness Among Profess- 
ing Christians,’ ‘‘ The Authority and Sufficiency of Holy 
Scripture,’ ‘The Power of Christ’s Resurrection,” ‘‘ The 
Work of the Holy Spirit,’’ ‘‘ Faith Healing: or, the Power 
of Prayer,’’ ‘‘ Foreign Missions,” and ‘‘The Godly Up- 
bringing of the Young.”’ 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Dwight E Marvin was installed pastor of Plymouth Church 
at Utica, N. Y., September 0. 

—J. W. Murphy, of Portland, Me., bas received a callto the 
church at Middlebury, Mass. 

— Milton G. Pond, pastor of the church at Royalston, Vt., died 
last week. He w:s installed October 2, 1884. 

—James S, Ostrander, pastor of Pilgrim Chap?l at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has resigned. 

—F. L. Bristol has accepted a call to the church recently or- 
ganized at Quincy, Mass. 

—William W. Seudder, Jr , was recently installed pastor of the 
First Church at Almeda. Cal 

— Daniel W. Clark, pastor of the Taylor Church of New Haven, 
Conn., has resigned. 

—Edwin B. Webb, pastor of the Shawmut Avenue Church of 
Boston, Mass., has res'gned the pastorate of that chureh, after 
twenty-five years’ service. 

—DavidO Mears, of the Piedmont Church in Worcester, Mass., 
has received a call to the church in Meriden, Conn. 

—H. M Andrews resigned the pastorate of the church at 
Franklin, N. H. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

—Samuel f. Halsey bas accepted a call to the Duryea Mission 
Chapel of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Dr. Gridley died at Waterloo, N. Y., last week, aged eighty- 
two years. 

— Edward D. Kelsey will, at an early date, be installed pastor 
of the church at Cutchogue, Long Island, N. Y. 

—F. V. Frisbe will be installed pastor of the church at Bell- 
port, Long Island, N. Y., during the present week. 

—O. B. McCurdy, pastor of the church at Woodtown, N. J., 
has resigned. 

—F. Dyer, of Elwood, N. J, has been dismissed from the 
West Jersey Presbytery to the Philadelphia Presbytery. 

—A. Il. Fisher, pastor of the German church at Atlantic City, 
N. J., bas resigned. 

—C. J. Young, of Long Branch, bas accepted a call to the First 
Church at Saratega, N. Y 

—Mr. Fay, of Somerville, Mass., has accepted a call to the 
church in Londonderry, N. H. 

—George C. Frost, of Detroit, Mich., has received a call to the 
church at Three Rivers, Mich. 

—Peyton H. Hoge, of Richmond, Va., has received a call to 
the First Church of Wilmington, Del. 


EPISCOPAL, 


—Edwin F. Small, of Saco, Me, bas accepted a call to St. 
Stephen's Church at Newark, N. J. 

—W. 8S. Boardman, rector of Christ Church at Perth Amboy, 
N. J., has accepted a call to the church at Roslyn, L. I. 

—S H. Hilliard has resigned the rectorship of St. George's 
Church at Lee, Mass. 

—Mr. Peck has te-minated his connection with the church at 
Tilton, N. H. 

—Henry A. Adams was ordained to the priesthood at St 
James's Church, Great Barrington, Mass , Septemter 29, where 
he has been rector since early spring. 

—Cabill Martin, a sistant in Christ Church at Macon, Ga, has 
accepted a call to §t. Peter’s Church of Nashville, Tenn. 

—J. D. Skene, rector of St. Augustine’s Church of Ilion, N. Y., 
bas accepted a call to Trinity Church at Vineland, N. J. 

—C. W. Dockham, of »sanchester, N. H., has accepted a ca'l t> 
the Advent « hurch at Franconia, N. H 

—W. R. Nichols, of Norwich, Vt., has been elected to the pro- 
fessorship of Evidences of Christianity at Dartmouth College. 

—t'. E. Farrell, of Hopkinton, Mass., declines a call to Leba- 
non, N. H. 

BAPTIST. 

—E. Dennett has resigned the pastorate of the church at Mon 
mouth Ridge, Me. He bas accepted a call to the church at 
Wayne. 

—Howard Kennedy was ordained to the ministry in the Me- 
mortal Church, Philadelphia, Pa., last week. 

—James Trickett has been installed pastor of the church at 
Beverly, N J. 

—Kittridge Wheeler was installed pastor of the South Church 
of Hartford, Conn., October 7. 

—E. O, Taylor, pastor of the Central Church of Chicago, IIL, 
has resigned. 

—Galusha Anderson, of Chicago, IIl., has accepted a call to the 
First Church at Salem, Mass. 

—B. T. Bailey, pastor of the church at Rollin, Mich., has re- 
signed, 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—E K. Fanning, of Brooklyn, N. Y., h%s retired from the 
Methodist ministry. 

—J. K. Mason, recently pastor of St. Paul's Universalist Church 
at Springfield, Mass., has accepted a call to the Church of Our 
Saviour at New York. 

—Lewis G. Wilson was installed as pastor of the church at 
Hopedale, Mass., October 8. 

—William L. Lawrence was installed as pastor of the Third 
Religious Soeiety at Dorchester, Mass , October 1. 

—Howard C. Dunham, of Topeka, Kansas, has received a call 
to the New Jerusalem Church at Portland, Me. 

—F. L. Piper, of the Advent church at St. Johnsbury, Vt., has 
resigned, 
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CHEATING THE GHOSTS. 


The favorite ‘‘ beat” of the ghost is 
usually the spot where he died. Hence, 
in order to keep him at least from the 
house, the Kaflirs carry a sick man out 
into the open air to die, and the Maoris 
used to remove the sick into sheds. Ifa 
Kaffir or Maori died before he could be 
carried out, the house was tabooed and 
deserted. There are traces in Greece, 
Rome, and China of this custom of carry- 
ing dying persons into the open air. But 
in case the ghost should, despite of all 
precautions, make his way back from the 
grave, steps were taken to barricade the 
house against him. 

Thus, in some parts of Russia and East 
Prussia an ax or a lock is laid on the 
threshold, or a knife is hung over the 
door; and in Germany, as soon as the 
coffin is carried out of the house all the 
doors and windows are shut ; whereas, so 
long as the body is still in the house, the 
windows (and sometimes the doors) are 
left constantly open to allow the soul to 
escape. In some parts of England every 
bolt and lock in the house is unfastened, 
so that the ghost of the dying man may 
fly freely away. But if primitive man 
knew how to bully, he also knew how to 
outwit, the ghost. For example, a ghost 
can only find bis way back to the house 
by the way in which he left It. 

This little weakness did nct escape the 
vigilance of our ancestors, and they took 
thelr measures accordingly. The coffin 
was carried out of the house, not by the 
door, but by a hole, made for the purpose, 
in the wall; and this hole was carefully 
stopped up as soon as the body had been 
passed through {t, so that when the ghost 
strolled quietly back from the grave he 
found, to his surprise, that there was no 
thoroughfare. The credit of this ingen- 
fous device is shared equally by Green- 
landers, Hettentots, Bechuanas, Samo- 
feds, Ojibways, Algonkins, Laosians, 
Hindus, Tibetans, Siamese, Chinese, and 
Fijians, These special openings, or ‘‘ doors 
of the dead,” are still to be seen in a vil- 
lage near Amsterdam, and they were com- 
mon in some towns of central Italy, as 
Perugia and Assisi. 

A trace of the same custom survives in 
Thuringen, where it is thought that the 
ghost of a man who has been hanged will 
return to a house if the body be not taken 
out by a window instead of the door. The 
Slamese, not content with carrying the 
dead man out by a special opentng, en- 
deavor to make assurance doubly sure by 
hurrying him three times round the house 
at full speed—-a proceeding well calculated 
to bewilder the poor soul in the coffin. 
The Araucanians adopt the plan of 
strewing ashes behind the coflin as it is 
being borne to the grave, in order that the 
ghost may not be able to find his way 
back.—[Contemporary Review. 


THE BEES’ ENEMY. 

In Africa the bees have a very hard 
time, for there man has a sharpeyed, 
active little friend to help him find their 
carefully hidden honey. This little friend 
isa bird, a rascally, shiftless fellow, that 
not only fails to build a home for its little 
ones, but even goes so far as to make 
other birds have all the trouble and worry 
of bringing up and feeaing them. Like the 
cuckoo, it puts its eggs in the nests of 
other birds. The “‘ honey-guide,” as it is 
called, is exceedingly fond of honey, or, 
if it cannot have that, is very well satisfi 
with young bees. It is only about the size 
of a lark, and so is not specially fitted for 
encountering a swarm of bees fighting in 
defense of their home. Once in a while 
it tries to rob a nest, but it is usually well 
punished for doing so. The little bees 
seem to know that their stings cannot {n- 
jure the feather-covered body of the bird, 
and accordingly they direct their attacks 
at the eyes of the robber ; and if the bird 
does not escape in time it will be blinded, 
and so perish of starvation. However, the 
honey-guide is seldom so foolish as to run 
any such risk. It prefers to have some 
one else steal the honey, and is content 
with a small portion for its share, When 


it has found a nest it darts away in search 
of a man. As soon as it sees one, it hovers 
over him, files about his head, perches 
near him, or flutters here and there in 
front of him, all the time chattering vigor- 
ously. The native knows in a moment 
what the little bird means; and as he 
loves honey as a child does candy, only 
something that {s very important will pre- 
vent his accepting the honey-guide’s in- 
vitation. When he is ready to follow he 
whistles, and the bird seems to understand 
the signal, for it at once files on, for a 
short distance, and waits till the man is 
near, and then files on for a few yards 
further. In this way the bird leads the 
man until the nest is reached. Then it 
suddenly changes its twitter for a pecullar 
note, and either hovers over the nest fora 
moment or complacently sits down and 
lets the man find the nest the best he can. 
When it is found the bees are smoked out 
with a torch or with a fire of leaves, ac- 
cording to the height of the nest from the 
ground. A small portion of the honey is 
given to the bird as its share of the plun- 
der. If the little fellow has had honey 
enough it disappears; but if, as is usually 
the case, it receives only enough to whet 
its appetite, it will lead to another nest, 
and sometimes even to a third. 


NEPTUNE TO THE RESCUE. 


An exchange tells the following story of 
a dog’s first visit to the theater: The 
owner of the dog told me the story, and I 
deem it well worth repeating. The an- 
imal was a pure Newfoundiand, and 
brought up tv care for his master and his 
master’s family ; but, like his noble spe- 
cles, it was his wont to care for every- 
thing that really needed and deserved his 
| care. 

One esening the gentleman went to the 
| theater, sitting ina private box and tak- 
ing his favorite dog with him. In the 
| course of the 'rama, which verged slight- 
| ly upon the sensational, the stage became 
the scene of a fierce struggle between a 
mother and two ruftians for the possession 
of a little child. One of the ruffians had 
grasped the woman’s shoulders from be- 
hind, and the other was about to tear the 
child from her frantic grasp, when a new 
and unexpected actor appeared upon the 
scene. 

Good Neptune, from his master’s box, 
had seen about all that kind of work that 
he cared to see, and had evidently only 
been waiting for good men, where there 
|appeared so many, to hasten to the res- 
| cue ; but, when he saw the ruffian’s hands 
| upon the child, he cleared the ratling of the 
| box at a bound, and lighted on the stage, 
and, at the first onset, he fairly knocked 
one of the rufflans over, thus setting free 
the child. His next attention was be 
stowed on rufflan number two, whom he 
was dragging down upon the stage, when 
the scere shifters and property men came 
to the rescue. But not until the owner of 
the dog had come upon the stage, and the 
two ruffians had left the mother and child 
in peace, could the noble animal be sub- 
dued. 

The gentleman of the box tried to ex 
plain to the audience, but there was no 
need. They understood fully; and the 
noble Newfoundland received round after 
round of uproarlous and hearty applause. 








| 
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(THE BLOOD OF THOMAS A BECKET. 


| Visftors to Canterbury Cathedral will 
doubtless remember one of the large stones 
in the pavement of the ‘‘ transept of the 
martyrdom,” which is said to be stained 
with the blood of St. Thomas a Becket. 
A piece of stone, more than an inch square, 
has been cut from it and its place supplied ; 
and jt is a tradition that the small block 
was removed in order to be taken to Rome 
asa precious relic. The late learned 
Canon Robertson said that search had 
been made for the stone at Rome, but in 
vain ; and Dean Stanley, in his ‘‘ Histor- 
ical Memorials of Canterbury” (p. 93, 
note), says : 





‘The piece said to be sent to Rome, I as- 


certained, after diligent inquiry, to be no 
longer in existence; and Mr. Robertson 
has clearly pointed out that the tradition 
respecting it at Canterbury cannot be} 
traced beyond the beginning of this cent- | 
ury.” 
The foilowing letter, printed in a late 
number of the Enogli h ‘‘ Guardian,” fs, | 
therefore, of sp2cial interest ; it has been 
received by one of the honorary canons of | 
Canterbury C.thedral from a gentleman at | 
the papal court: | 
‘“‘T have at length discovered the Can- | 
terbury stone (sought for at Rome by Dean 
Stanley) of which you were good enough | 
to send me the measurement. I found it, | 
with a number of relics, in the sacristy of | 
a church at Sienna, on my way here (Lu | 
cerne) from ome a month ago. The 
stone itself is of a brownish color, and 
only one and onethird of an inch} 
square ; probably a portion may have been | 
once cut off and taken away asa relic. | 
On the edges is the incised inscription of | 
which Isend you arubbing, and I shall | 
be glad if you can throw any light on| 
what it refers to. There is asmall hole in | 
the stone, through which is drawn a bit 
of narrow parchment, and it has the fol- | 
lowing writing, which the archivist of the | 
state papers at Sienna had some difliculty | 
in deciphering, but which he pronounced | 
to be in the characters of the twelfth cent- | 
ury ; ‘De lapide super quem sanguis | 
beati Thomoe Cantuariensis effusus est ;’ 
‘From the stone on which wus shed the | 
blood of the blessed Thom:e of Canter- | 
bury.’ Not being an antiquary, I was un- 
able to decipher the incised inscription.” | 











A CLERICAL JokE,—Old Dr. —— was | 
not often outwitted by his people. On| 
one occasion he had invited a young min 
ister to preach for him, who proved rather 
a& dull speaker, and whose sermon was 
unusually long. The people became 
wearied ; and as the Doctor lived near the 
bridge, near the commencement of the 
afternoon service he saw his people flock- 
ing across the river to the other church. 
He readily understood that they feared 
they should have to hear the same young 
man in the afternoon. Gathering up his 
wits, whith generally came at his bidding, 
he sald to the young minister: ‘‘ My 
brother across the river is rather feeble, 
and I know he will take it kindly to 
have you preach to his people ; and if you 
will do so, I will give you a note to bim, 
and will be as much obliged to you as I 
would to have you preach for me; and I 
want you to preach the same sermon that 
you preached to my people this morning.” 
The young minister, supposing this to be 
a commendation of his sermon, started off 
in good spirits, delivered his note, and 
was invited to preach most cordially. He 
saw before him one-half of Doctor ——’s 
people, and they had to listen one hour 
and a half to the same dull, hum-drum 
sermon that they heard in the morning. 
They understood the joke, however, and 
ssid they would never undertake to run 
away from the Doctor again.—[ Exchange. 
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Now Ready. Published by 


Tur CENTURY CO. 


WM. LLOYD GARRISON 


THE STORY OF HIS LIFE 
TOLD BY HIS CHILDREN. 


‘ae work, composed by Wendell Phillips 

Garrison, literary editor of the ‘‘Nation,’” 
and his brother, Francis Jackson Garrison, 
is in form strictly a personal narrative; but 
the relation of the editor of the ‘‘ Liberator ’” 
to the anti-slavery agitation was such that 
the story of his life is necessarily the story of 
the ca'ise, and for the history of this move- 
ment in the United States this biography 
must always be the standard work of reter- 
ence. It touches upon other reformatory 
schemes—the Total-Abstinence Movement, 
the Doctrine of Peace, Woman Suffrage, etc. 
The career of Mr. Garrison was peculiarly 
romantic and at times dramatic, and the 
recital of it possesses the interest of a novel, 
and is full of inspiration. 

At present two volumes are offered to the 
public. covering the most eventful period in 
Mr. Garrison’3 life. Illustrated with twenty 
two full-page portraits. Fp. 1,000, 8vo. 
Prices: In cloth binding, gilt top, $5.00 a set ; 
in half morocco, $7.50. 


A Mustcal Novelty. 
ST. NICHOLAS SONGS. 


ORIGINAL MUSIC BY 32 COMPOSERs, 

INCLUDING 
Leopold Damrosch, W. W. Gilehrist, 7. L. 
Molloy, Samuel P. Warren, Richard Hoff- 
man, J seph Mosenthal, Harrisen Mil 
la‘d, Homer N’ Bartlett Albert A. 
Stanley, J. W. Tulmer, and 

many others. 


THe Worps FROM St. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE, 


LL the music in this book was com- 
ei posed expressly for it, and appears in 
no other form. Contributions were invited 
from a number of composers, and from the 
great quantity of music submitted this choice 
selection bas been made. It is especially in- 
tended for home use—not only for children, 
but for all whose tastes are still young, and 
the music is designedly of various degrees of 
difficulty. With two exceptions, the com 
posers represented are American, and the 
book probably contains the choicest original 
music by Americans that has ever been 
brought together. 

87, NICHOLAS SONGS” contains 200 pages 
(the size of sheet music), with 112 sougs and 
140 illustrations. The binding is very at- 
tractive. Prices: In cloth binding, leather 
back, illuminated linings, $350; in fall 
leather, semi-flexible, put up in box, $5.00, 


A NEW EDITION: PRICE, #.00. 
SPORT WITH 
GUN AND ROD 
IN AMERICAN WOODS AND WATERS. 
Large 8v0, 888 pp. Profusely Illustrated. 


HIS book, containing fifty separate and 
_ distinct articles by experts, describing 
adventures in the forest and by the streams 
of North America, has been before the public 
for the past two years, but only in expensive 
form. In order to supply the great demand 
for a cheaper book, and to place it within 
the reach of a larger audience, this edition 
has been prepared, containing all the original 
matter, printed on paper of less weight, and 
with the pictures hitherto on India paper 
printed with the book. It is universally con 
sidered the finest and most perfect compen- 
dium of American sports ever published. 
THE NEW EpiITIoN, in bandsome binding, 
with illuminated cover-linings; price, $5.00. 
THE EpItion DE LUXE will be continued, 
and by subscription only. Price, in single 
volume, cloth, gilt top, $10.00; embossed 
leather, $15 00. In two volumes, cloth, $12.00 : 
embossed leather, $18 00. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


ANDOVER REVIEW | 


FOR OCTOBER. 


The ** Theodicee * of Leibnitz. Prorgssor Tor- 
REY | 


The New England Company. Hamitton A. 
Hu. 


Commerce, Civilization, and Christianity in their 
Relations to Each Other. Wituram Bar 
rows, D.D. 

A General View of the Religious Condition of 
Germany. J. H. W. StvcoKEenseEra, D.D. 

EDITORIAL. 


Progressive Orthodoxy. VI. The Christian. 
The Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the A. B. C, 
F. M. Uncle Tom's Cabin : Is It a Novel? | 

Theological and Religious Intelligence, and Book 
Reyiews. 


30 cents; $3a Year. 


Andover Review Appendix, Notes on Scrivener's 
*“ Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the | 
New_ Testament,’’ Third Edition. By the 
late Prorgessorn Ezra ABBot, PrRors. HARRIS 
and WaARFIELD, and Dr. C. R. Gregory. 8vo, 
paper, 50 cents, 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston ; 


11 EAST 17TH 8T., NEW YORK, 





*,* The above are sold by dealers everywhere, 
or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
the publishers, 

Ready Soon. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


SAMUEL BOWLES, 


By GEORGE 8. MERRIAM. 


In two volumes. Price, per set, in cloth, 
$3.00; in half morocco, $5.00. 





ESSAYS ON 
THE ART OF PHEIDIAS, 
By CHAS. WALDSTEIN, M.A., 


Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum and Reader 
of Classical Archaeology in the University 
of Cambridge, England, M A. Colum 
bia College, New York. 
Illustrated with plates and wood-cuts. 
Price, $7.50. 


THE CENTURY Co., 33 East 17th St., New 
York. 


Those answering an Advertisement wiit 
sonfer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WHY WE DO NOT GO TO CHRUCH. 
By a MECHANIC. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Your articles on the question why the working classes 
do not attend church are, I think, somewhat one-sided 
because mainly viewed from a professional standpoint, 
and therefore do not cover the whole ground. I have 
been a mechanic for thirty years, am now foreman of a 
factory, own my own house, have other investments 
which bring me in $300 a year, and have educated and 
brought up to mavhood three children, with whom, 
both as regards character and capacity, I have reason to 
be content. I have therefore a very happy home, and a 
wife of whom I am still as much a lover as the day I 
was married. Educated a Presbyterian, tracing my 
descent from the grand old Covenanters, I have never 
lost my faith in God and righteousness, but I have in 
churches. Why ? Because they appear to have so little 
influence on character. Is it not a fact that you may 
come in contact in a business way with two men for 
months, and the one you will pick out as a just man 
will not be a church member, while the other will ? 
Granted that there are many noble men and women 
belonging to the churches, yet is it not alsoa fact that 
there are a greater number whose religion consists in 
attending a church service Sunday morning? If the 
churches would commence to purify themselves, if when 
a workingman said, ‘‘ My employer is a member of Dr. 
’s church,” it was only another way of saying, ‘‘ He 
is a just man and a lover of righteousness,” such men 
would soon attract their employees to the churches. I 
know infidelity is in the air, and that with many the 
belief in the inspiration of Revelation is weakened, but 
amongst American mechanics there still exists an abid- 
ing faith in God and a life beyond the grave. 

It is alleged that the expense of hiring a pew keeps 
many away. It is untrue; if the inclination existed 
there is not a skilled workman who could not find the 
means, and without any serfous inconvenience. But 
there is one great objection which you have hardly 
alluded to—the question of caste. Now, every reflect- 
ing man is aware that there will always be grades in 
society, and no self-respecting man will force his way 
where he is not wanted ; but still one does not expect a 
body of men, who assume to take Christ as their model, 
bringing the petty distinctions of an artificial society 
into the church. It may be a mechanic is not as good 
@ man as an insurance broker, or a retailer of teas, or an 
importer ; but we would think these distinctions might 
be set aside when worshiping one God and Father of all. 
As with thousands of others, so it has been with me—an 
effort to try and live rightly and not merely seem to do 
so, and if my name is not enrolled in a list of church 
members here as a lover of the Lord, elsewhere it may 
be inscribed as one who loves his fellow-men. 

W. F. D. 


DOES NOT BELIEVE IN ABRUPT BREAKING UP 
OF THE RESERVATION SYSTEM. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

That The Christian Union has a standard of belief on 
the important questions that engross public attention is 
well known to its readers; and it seems both just and 
proper to assume that authors, to secure the admittance 
of articles into its columns, must hold their conceptions 
within at least the circumference of such standard 
of belief. When ‘ Ramona” was published in The 
Christian Union it was reasonable to presume that the sen- 
timents were, in great measure, indorsed. But it was not 
left wholly to presumption. The book was announced 
as a comprehensive and just as well as tender plea for the 
Indians. Before writing her book, Mrs. Jackson learned 
to understand the Indians; not through the reports of 
agents and committees of investigation, but by a thorough 
study of them where they have lived like human beings, 
where the voice of God has reached them, and where, 
in their simple trust, they have been, in very deed, 
like littlechildren. ‘‘ Ramona” is an impassioned prayer 
to the American people, imploring them to leave the 
Indians in undisturbed possession of the lands upon 
which they are settled. It portrays vividly their attach- 
ment to local associations, their intense love for places 
and things to which they are accustomed. The story 
may be fictitious, but the truths underlying it are un- 
questionable, and should cause the nation, as one man, 
to pause and consider—not how the injustice that has 
been done can be atoned for; that would be impossible 
—how the work of decimation aad ruin can be stayed. 
The Christian Union, in its recent editorials, takes, if 
not an opposite, a radically different, view of the subject. 
I cannot believe that the course of action therein advo- 
cated, if adopted, would secure to the Indians their right 
of happiness—a right which to them, also, is an “ in- 
alienable right.” These editorials advocate the abrupt 
termination of the Reservation sys'em ; the abrogation, 
either with or without the consent of the Indians, of all 
existing treaties that would continue the Reservations ; 











that they “‘ be scattered as fast and as far as possible ;” 
that lands be given in severalty to those who will settle 
upon them ; that the lands left unoccupied after such 
division be sold to white settlers, and the proceeds de- 
voted to the educational and industrial development of 
the Indians. And all this, they argue, should be 
accomplished within three years. If, at the expiration 
of five years, any Indians are so savage that they cannot 
accept these conditions, they shall be put into institu- 
tions and forced to labor for their own support. 

If the Indians were not human beings, or if, being 
human, they were not subject to ‘“‘like feelings and 
passions with other men,” these considerations for their 
future might appear more just and practicable. ‘‘ We 
have no way of judging of the future but by the past ;” 
this is as true with regard to the treatment of the Indians 
by the American people as it was when applied to the 
treatment of this nation by Great Britain. Judging by 
the past, considering the nature and characteristics of 
the Indians, together with the feelings created toward 
them wherever and whenever they have mixed with the 
whites—leaving out of account the action of the author- 
ized agents of Government—what would be the effect if 
they should be forced into conditions for which they are 
totally unprepared? Again, judging by the past, it is 
easy to foresee what their chances for happiness would 
be after the unallotted land had been purchased by 
white settlers. Every chapter in the history of the 
Indians since the settlement of America by the whites 
shows the probable termination of such an experiment. 
General Miles has induced a tribe of Indians to settle 
peaceably on lands allotted to them, and after a trial of 
three years they appear independent and permanent. 
But this experiment really proves nothing ; it is nota 
new thing for the Indians to hold lands in severalty. The 
Winnebagoes were settled upon farms and were becom- 
ing wealthy, but their cultivated lands were coveted by 
white men, and they were removed further West. The 
same and similar results have obtained more indirectly 
in numerous instances. The wild tribe recently settled 
by General Miles will have no means of redress when 
the old accusation, ‘‘ Indian outrages,” shall have been 
raised againstthem. If Government would protect them 
against encroachments, the problem of their future 
might be easily solved by adopting the policy of Gen- 
eral Miles. But the past gives no hope for the future. 
White men have coveted always the cultivated lands of 
the Indians, and through ignorance the Indians have been 
powerless to prevent their own removal by Government. 
Again, should tribal relations be abruptly and forcefully 
broken up, and the Reservations abolished while they are 
in their present condition ; and if, while utterly igno- 
rant of the circumlocutions of trade among the whites, 
they should be exposed to the avarice and shrewdness of 
their white neighbors, would not distrust and ruin be 
the inevitable result ? It is the fate of men and women 
that is being discussed, and that must be settled. Their 
personal happiness is on one side of the balance, made 
heavy by their personal attachments and inherited pre- 
dilections. Having few interests, they cling to them with 
a tenacity almost unknown among civilized people. It 
is true, as stated in one of these editorials, that the 
adoption of foreigners as citizens has been the best 
method that could have been pursued, both for them and 
for ourinstitutions. But the Irish, the Germans, and the 
Scandinavians are not separated from us by distinctive 
characteristics ; they are branches of the same tree. The 
negroes can assimilate with civilization because of many 
years of association. But the case of the Indians is quite 
the reverse. Differing essentially in their character- 
istics, their habits are firmly rooted in their past. Only 
through gentle treatment and by a slow process can 
these be changed. That this can be done has been 
proved by the few instances in our history in which they 
have been treated with kindness. 

The abrogation of existing treaties would destroy 
whatever faith they may still possess in the promises of 
white men. With a vivid remembrance of wrongs in- 
flicted, it would be difficult to convince them that civil- 
ization is a blessing waiting for them outside the limits 
of their Reservation, or at their very doors when the or- 
dinary frontiersman should occupy an adjoining farm. 
Their first sensation would be distrust ; their first effort 
for protection what the American denominates revenge. 
Undoubtedly the Reservation system, if let alone, pre. 
cludes civilization. But with the internal changes 
likely to be effected by the hundreds of Indians now 
being educated, is it not probable that the chances for 
the betterment of their condition will rapidly increase ? 
Senator Ingalls, in his recent report to Congress, says of 
the Indians in the Indian Territory : ‘‘I think they 
will work out their own future, if left to themselves. 
They are prosperous, law-abiding, and happy. There is 
not a single pauper among them. They are in favor of 
forming an Indian State, and are willing to receive and 
help the Indians from other parts of the country.” The 
present Administration seems not only willing, but de- 
termined, to do justice. Instead of inducing or forcing 
the Indians to leave their coveted lands, the encroachers 
have been ordered to leave what they had nominally 





rented. It isto be hoped the Administration will add 
to this like experiments, until the effects can be fully as- 
certained, and that the country will not only indorse the 
policy, but urge it. The educated Indians wish the 
tribal relaiions broken up. Let them educate their peo- 
ple into a comprehension of civilization, and it can be 
effected without strain or cruelty. When the Indians 
in the Territory shall have become positive settlers— 
and Government should lose no time in urging them to 
divide their lands among themselves—by the law of 
gravitation other tribes will adopt gradually their mode 
of life. If, by the continuance of the Reservation, 
‘*many must fall,” would it not be more merciful to 
allow it than to force them among strangers while they 
have no power within themselves either to resist or 
adopt the civilization that would crush them? The 
firm stand taken by the present Administration is a new 
departure. Nations, like indtviduals, become able to 
cope with difficulties in proportion as they cease to defer 
and vacillate. Never has the Indian problem presented 
so fair a prospect of solution. Hundreds are being 
educated and sent back as a leavening force. Let the 
country, while holding in one hand that justice which 
belongs to law, hold in the other the mercy that belongs 
to the new dispensation, and study in what manner the 
happiness of the Indian can best be secured. 
mustsaliw ef asaivt, O. J. Hives. 
INDIANS AND INDIANS. 

The Christian Union manifests great interest in the 
Indian question, and it calls for certain steps to be 
taken with the Indiaus. But it does not seem to realize 
that there are ‘‘ Indians and Indians,” and for the Govern- 
ment to apply one policy to all would be to do injustice to 
many. Some have been brought more or less in contact 
with the better influences of the white race; others 
have not; they have only been taught, if taught at all, 
their vices, or left in their native state. During the last 
five years I have met with and visited among the follow- 
ing tribes: Navajos, 18,000; Moquis, 1,800 ; Mohaves, 
1,200: Hualpais, 600; these are no more fit for citizen- 
ship than the tribes of Central Africa. Break up their 
tribal relations, give them their land in severalty, and 
it will take a larger army than the United States have to 
make them quietly starve to death. Thev have not 
enough tillable land to sustain them even if they knew 
how to cultivate it. Then there are the Pueblos ; a more 
peaceable people can scarcely be found ; they are self. 
sustaining, have a good system of government among 
themselves, need no help, only protection by the General 
Government from those who would cheat them out of 
their Jand and otherwise wrong them. Nearly two 
years since one village of about 800 sent for me, to see 
if I could get them a teacher ; they said they wanted 
their children to talk and do like the white men, and 
that if they could have a teacher, they would build 
rooms for the schoo] and teachers, and find wood and 
water, and do what else they could. They got some of 
the building materials on the ground; but as I have 
not been able to get them a teacher, they have not built 
the house. Now, all these Indians are without a mis- 
sionary. We send missionaries to distant lands, and 
leave the heathen at home in their ignorance, or make 
good Indians of them by killing ther. Had half as 
much been done for them as has been done for the South 
Sea Islanders, they would have been fit for citizenship 
long ago. Christianity touches the heart and transforms 
the life. It has civilized barbarians, and can do it »gain. 
It is adapted for all. Why has {ft not been tried? Had 
it been tried, it would have saved millions of dollars and 
thousands of lives. T. M. AsHiey. 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., September 3, 1885. 





The three oldest consulting libraries in the United 
States are those of Harvard, Yale, and the New York 
Society. Harvard College began its career with a library 
which was a part of the bequest from John Harvard, but 
in 1764 a fire totally destroyed its accumulations of 126 
years. Yale College began its collections in 1700, and 
was aided thirty-three years later by the bequest of 
1,000 volumes from Bishop Berkeley ; yet in 1764 it 
amounted to only 4,000 volumes. The New York 
Society’s library, now containing 80,000 volumes, was 
founded in 1700, but did not take this name until 1754. 
The fourth oldest library is that in Philadelphia founded 
by Benjamio Franklin and his friends in 1731. This 
library has uow over 130,000 volumes, and in some 
respects is unsurpassed by any other collection of books 
in the country. Its income is about $26,000 a year, of 
which a third only is available for the purchase of new 
books, yet it attempts, with much success, to do the 
same kind of public service that is accomplished by the 
Boston Public Library, whose income is $125,000. 








The American Committee of the Statue of Liberty 
have just issued a cireular announcing the success of 
the fund for building the pedestal, and asking for con 
tributions toward the $40.000 necessary to cover the 
expense of the putting up of the statue, the steel and 
iron anchors, etc. Contributions may be sent to the 
Secretary, Richard Butler, 33 Mercer Street, New York. 
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FINANCIAL. 


Foreign exchange rules steady to firm 
yet, owing to the scarcity of commercial 
bilis, The speculation in wheat acts as a 
bar to shipments, and prevents the crea- 
tion of sterling bills on account of the 
small exports of this staple. Cotton is 
going forward quite freely, and corn is 
shipped more extensively than in former 
years ; but the unfortunate habit of put- 
ting and holding the price of wheat 
above the ruling rates abroad checks any 
generous foreign movement, and works 
against our exchanges. This is the most 
unfortunate feature of speculation in this 
country : it centers on wheat more than 
on any other staple. And as wheat is one 
of our most important articles of export, 
a check on the natural flow of our surplus 
of this product to the London market dis- 
arranges our national interchanges, and 
fosters a foreign market for the Australian, 
the Indian, and the Russian wheat pro- 
ducers, so that at the end of each season 
we find our large surplus partly unmar- 
keted. In spite of this fact, exchange is 
in our favor, and either specie or stocks 
and bonds must come to us in settlement of 
balances. Some specie, during the past 
two weeks, has been shipped, and arrivals 
from the continent and from Australia are 
reported, but only in very moderate sums, 
Imports at the New York ports of foreign 
fabrics are less than last year, and promise 
light. The October payments for interest 
on Government four per cent. bonds 
amounts to over $7,000,000, and for inter- 
est and dividends on corporation, State, 
and city securities in addition sufficient to 
aggregate probably $25,000,000. This 
money will seek investment to a large ex- 
tent, and is next in importance in amount 
to the July payments during the year. The 
outcome of the meeting of East trunk 
line representatives this week, respecting 
East-bound freight, as we foreshadowed in 
our remarks in a previous issue, is of a 
definite character. It results {n a resolu- 
tion to restore rates among all the trunk 


‘ines, and imposes severe penalties on all 


of the Western and Eastern connecting 
lines that may be found cutting after the 
15th of October. Orders of a peremptory 
character will be issued by the lines to 
their agencies, and a strict watch will be 
instituted to secure obedience to the new 
instructions, It is most sincerely to be 
hoped that this new policy will be main- 
tained permanently, and faithfully en- 
forced, to the end that this disastrous 
competition, involving ruinous rates, 
which has been indulged in for overa 
year, will come to an end. 

The principal features of Wall Street 
during the week past are the failure of 
two {important houses long identified with 
the bear side of the market. These firms 
are Messrs. Soulter & Co., and Messrs. 
William Heath & Co., both of which 
have for years acted as brokers for a very 
prominent speculator, Mr. Henry N. 
Smith, who himself has made an assign- 
ment. Mr. Smith, for two or three years, 
has been one of the boldest and bitterest 
operators for a decline, and has with his 
co-workers at times depressed the markets 
most unduly with heavy short sales, The 
stock market long since ceased to be a 
natural bear market, but, by the pressure 
of such operators as this Smith, has fre- 
quently undergone artificial declines far 
beyond reason. The rising tendency, 
however, for the past six months has un- 
doubtedly been wearing away the re- 
sources of these reckless speculators for a 
decline, and at last they are beginning to 
take their own medicine. During the lat- 
ter part of the week nearly a hundred 
thousand shares of different stocks have 
had to be bought in for account of these 
firms above named, to cover their out- 
standing shorts, and we believe that an- 
other week there will be more to follow. 
But little sympathy will be felt for these 
operators, who themselves have brought 
such heavy losses on investors all over the 
country. Their power for evil at last is 
being effectually eliminated from the gen- 
eral situation, and the ultimate result will 





be to give a stronger upward impulse to 
all good securities. The Beach Creek 
and New Pennsylvania Rallroads will 
soon be transferred to the full control of 
the Pennsylvania Railway Company, all 
the preliminaries being now in a fair way 
of settlement, which will remove one 
more element of discord. 

The earnings of railways for September 


with the general railroad system will not] andr 


show badly, although somewhat irregu- 
larly. The St. Paul has declared its two 
and a half per cent. semi-annual dividend, 
and the New York Central only one-half per 
cent. quarterly. The Central dividend of 
course is of but little moment, except asit 
shows the ability of this great road to earn 
something for its stock in the fiercest fight 
that ever took place. The next quarter 
will exhibit the earnings after a settlement 
of all difficuities, and will give a fair idea 
of its earning capacity with the West 
Shore road as a friendly competitor under 
the Central’s own management. The 
stock market has been higher and then 
lower, but on the whole stands very well 
against the fever occasioned by the various 
complications of the week. The bank 
statement is as follows: 


Loans, increase................ $1,670,200 
Specie, decrease...........+... . 2,163,100 
Legal tender, decrease...... .. 1,423,900 
Deposits, decrease............-. 617,200 
Reserve, decrease . ........... 8,432,500 


This leaves the surplus reserve at about 
$41,500,000, but money is only one toone 
and a half per cent. on call, and a drug at 
that. It is undeistood that the payments 
of interest and dividends on the first of 
October do not show in this statement. 


FREEDOM FOR A BARREL OF 
OYSTERS. 


Among the wealthiest bankers of Russia 
are the noble members of the House of 
Schalouchine. A couple of generations 
ago their ancestor was a serf, owned by 
one Count Scheremetef. By dint of great 
industry this serf amassed an enormous 
fortune. All his efforts to purchase his 
freedom, however, were of no avail, and 
offers as high as $250,000 were scornfully 
rejected by his master, who seemed actual- 
ly to enjoy the torture he inflicted on his 
millionaire slave, who could neither be- 
queath his fortune to his children nor 
otherwise benefit them without the con- 
sent of hislord. It happened one day 
that the Count had invited several friends 
to a dinner party, and when his maitre 
Whotel laid before him the menu for in- 
spection, he was aghast to find that 
oystera did not figure among the hors 
d’euvres. In answer to his indignant 
remonstrances, that functionary assured 
him that oysters were not to be had at any 
price. At the height of the angry scene, 
which was continued even in the presence 
of the guests, Schalouchine was announc 
ed, and in order to vent his wrath on the 
unfortunate serf, the Count shouted out, 
‘Show theslave in. What do you want, 
dog? If you want your freedom, I tell 
you I will never grant it. I care not for 





any offer you may make—no, not for aj iit) 
million roubles! A few dozen oysters at| .., 


this moment wonld be worth more to me.” 
“‘Do I understand, my lord,” asked the 
serf, ‘‘ that you would grant me my free- 
dom if I procure them for you ?” ‘‘ Yes,” 
replied the Count, much to the amuse- 
ment of his guests. As it happened, 
Schalouchine had brought a barrel of 
oysters with him asa gift to his master, 
knowing of the great dinner party. They 
were brought in ; the deed of freedom was 
immediately signed; and the Count, 
addressing his former slave with the 
utmost courtesy, said, ‘‘ Sir, may I invite 
you to join us ?” 








Nervous old lady boards a train; when 
about to seat herself discovers a horrid 
man with a gun in the car. ‘I hope that 
thing is not loaded.” Frolicsome sports- 
man—‘' Yes, ma’am, it is. However, I 
will insert this cork in the muzzle. 
There, quite safe now.” The timid one 
is satisfied.—[Life. 
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MENEELY & COMPANY | 
WEST TKOY. N. Y., BELLS 

For Churches, Schools, etc. ; also 
Chimes and Peals. For more than 
half a century noted for superiority 
over all others. 








Co , Emmetsburg, Iowa, ORMSBY, CLUTE & Co., 
Mitchell, Dakota, capeer. Graves & Co., Huron; ———— Sint - 
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‘CHURCH FURNITURE, 


ZT Pulpits, Communion Tables, etc. 
Send for Hand-Book, free, to 
J. & R. LAMB; 


Pratt ese is Sesoe 59 Carmine St., New York. 
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THE SANATORIUM, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





(LONG KNOWN AS OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE.) 


An institution for the scientific treatment of chronic invalids, as well as for rest and recuperation of 
those who are tired out. It is under the management and personal care of a corps of regularly educated 
and experilenced physicians devoted to their work. Massage; Electro-Massage; Dr. Taylor’s Swedish 
Movements ; Electricity (Galvanic, Faradic, and Franklinic, the latter from most approved Holtz machine); 
{nunction ; and all forms of baths including the Molfere. Thermo-Electric, Turkish, Roman, and Russian, 
are employe ed according to individual needs. The pian of treatment comprebends proper regulation ot 
daily life, including diet, exercise, etc., together with cheerful and helpful social pee religious in fluences. 
The comforts and pleasures, without the cares, of home; entire freedom from taxations of fashionaple 
life; and opportunities for recreation and amusements under reasonable re gulation, are enjoyed. Thor 
oughly skilled attendants administer to ev 7 want, 

e Sanatorium consists of a main building and nine cottages located on an eastern mountain slope 
overlooking the town of Dansville, an1 1,20 feet above the level of the sea. For beauty of scenery, 
healthfulness of climate, and purity he air and water, it is unrivaled. Winters exceptionally mild for 
climate, Malaria utterly u 
The main building, occupied since 1883, is 500 feet long, five stories high, of brick and iron construction, 


ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF. 


It is constructed to meet every need of the invalid or seeker of rest and quiet, and is complete in 
minutest sanitary details. Among its attractions are light, airy rooms, ventilated after the best plan, 
and heated by steam; open grates in public and many private rooms ; safety elevators; electric bells 
in every room; spacious halls and corridors kept at uniform heat ; perfect sewe rage (c iosets in annex 
separate from building ged connected by warmed corridors); best modern appliances in culinary depart 
ment; abundant, varied, well-prepared dietary ; extensive apartments for treatment arranged to 
secure entire individual A = acy, etc. 

Autumn and winter months are considered most favorable for treatment. Throughout the entire 
main building a uniform and agreeable steam heat is constantly maintained, and this, with the perfeet 
ventilation, induces many to prefer a winter residence here to one in aye al climate 


rates to clengy men and physicians. Dansville is accessible from all quarters by Del. & Lack. 
and by the Erie Kk. R. For illustrated descriptive pamphlet, circular, and other particulars address 
FACULTY OF THE SANATORIUM, 
Dansville, Livingston o ie aa, Ne 





Amberg’s Peerless Cabinet Letter File. 


INSIDE VIEW OF ONE OF THE FILES OR DRAWERS OF A CABINET. 
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Indispensable to every one receiving letters and wishing to preserve them. Instant ref 
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CAMERON, AMBERQ & CO,, 69 Duane Street, New York, 
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CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. 
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MASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 


Mason & Hamln bid fair to become as 
famous for their upright pianos as they have 
long been for their world-renowned cabinet 
organs. The distinguishing feature about | 
the ‘Mason & Hamlin Upright” is an im 
portant improvement in the method of bold 
ing the stringsof the piano, which originated 
in their own factory. The strings are 
secured by metallic fastenings instead of by 
the friction of pins set in wood, as has been 
the case, and the advantages resulting are 
numerous and highly important. Among 
them are the following: wonderful beauty 
and musical quality of tone; far less liability 
of getting out of tune; greater reliability in 
trying climates ; and greater solidity of con- 
struction avd durability. Mason & Hamlin 
have made 150,000 organs. They can hardly 
expect to make as many pianos, but they will 
doubtless be called upon for a very large 
number. Indeed, their piano department is 
now running to its utmost capacity, and the 
Company is behind orders. So great 1s the 
demand that the Company is now arranging 
for a large a dditional factory building. 


EMUL SION | OF © ‘on L IVI ER _OIL 
WITH JULININE AND PEPSIN 
repared by CASWELL, MASSEY & CO, (New York) 
4 most strengthening and easily taken ‘Prescribed 
Label registered. 


by leading physicians. 


“For economy and comfort, we use Hood's 
Sarsapariila,”’ writes an intelligent Buffalo, 
N. Y., lady. 100 Doses One Doiiar. 





. UNCLE DANIEL” AND THE BOYS. 


The late Dank] Drew, better known on 
the street as ‘‘ Uncle Daniel,” the renowned 
Methodist and great manager of finance, 
was always much interested in the young, 
and keenly observant of their hablts 
Like all self-made men, he believed in 
small beginnings, and considered that a 
bootblack’s chair or a peanut stand, if 
faithfully managed, might be the stepping- 
stone to afuture business and fortune. 
He was always looking for evidences of 
financial genius among this class, and noth- 
ing escaped his eagle eye. 

Among other pecullar theories was the 
one that a boy who had sense enough to 
leave a door as he found it, whether open 
or shut, must necessarily have something 
in him that was worth developing. On 
one occasion, a newsboy ran into Mr. 
Drew’s office, and on going out found that 
the door did not close easily. After mak- 
ing several ineffectual attempts to latch it, 
he stepped back, put down his load, and 
carefully scrutinized the lock. Mr. Drew 
sat watching him intently. 

**Say,. Uncle Daniel,” the boy yelled 
out at last, giving the knob a few profes- 
sional turns, ‘‘I can’t shut your old door. 
It needs taking off and cleaning. Here 
you are—‘ Times,’ ‘Herald,’ ‘ Sun,’ ‘ Trib 
une!’ Here you are!” 

The next day, when the lad came again 
with the papers, the gentleman called him 
to his desk. 

‘“‘Say, my son,” he began, ‘‘ don’t you 
think a new lock would be better for that 
door than cleaning the oid one ?” 

“Certainly, Uncle Daniel,” the gamin 
responded, ‘‘if you can afford it.” 

This bit of facetix touched Mr. Drew’s 
keen sense of humor, and practically set- 
tle i the business. 

“Is there anything,” he asked, *‘ that} 
you'd like better than selling papers ’” 

“* Ie there ?” asked the boy. “‘ Anybody 
must be luny to ask that question.” 

“ Well, what would you rather do?” 


been commitied in one of the offices con- 
tiguous to Mr. Drew's A ragged but 
clean-faced boy about eleven years old, 


| who attended to the fires in one or two 
|of the offices, was accused of being the 
.| guilty party. A mob of clerks and officials 


had pressed about the lad, as a policeman 
searched his clothes for the missing arti- 
cles. Mr. Drew stood near; and, as the 
officer brought out two little packages 
from the tattered pockets—one wrapped in 


|acorner of a newspaper, the other ina 


plece of tin foll—the crowd sent up a 
shout. 

‘*Sure’s I'm born, I ain’t got nothing,” 
the lad protested. But the heartless spec- 
tators only laughed the louder at this trem- 
bling aeseveration of innocence. When 
the wrapping was torn away, 4 part of a 
horn comb was revealed. The tin-foil cov- 
ered a plece of hard soap, about three 
inches square. 

The voice of Uncle Daniel was heard at 
this point. 

**T’'ll go security for any lad who carries 
a comb in one pocket and a piece of soap 
in the other,” he said. ‘ Young fellow, 
don’t you be afraid. Snake every rag he’s 
got on,” he told the officer, ‘“‘ and then 
pass him over to me.” 

What Mr. Drew said to the lad, who 
was proved innocent of the crime imputed 
to him, does not transpire ; but this bit of 
soap had more power for good in it than 
many bars. A boy in his poverty-stricken 
condition who could keep himself clean 
and his hair tidy was bound to make his 
mark, and Uncle Danlel was ready and 
willing to help them. 

A bright American boy started a peanut 


|stand on the corner of Wall and Broad 


Streets. It became at once immensely 
popular. Oneday, Mr. Drew stood on the 
corner talking to some friends, when a 
drunken loafer reeled up to the stand, and, 
after making a few insulting remarks, 
lifted his foot,and sent peanuts and roaster, 
apples and oranges, tumbling into the 
street. 

Now, this was a misfortune to any ven- 
der ; and Mr. Drew turned to see what the 
lad would do. To his surprise he found 
him laughing heartily, as every passer-by, 
whether well-dressed man or ragged boy, 
stopped to pick up and walk away with 
the displaced goodies. The lad rescued 
his roasting machine, but made no attempt 
to save anything else. 

‘*Why don’t you scurry round, and 
pick up some of your stuff ?” Uncle Dan- 
fel asked, impatiently. ‘‘And what in 
creation are you laughing at ?” 

““ What chance would I have with all 
those Wall Street sharpers ’” the lad asked. 
“I’m laughing to think how everybody 
goes down sooner or later who does bus!- 
ness here. I never realized before that I 
was a broker, like the rest of ’em.” 

Uncle Daniel sawthe point, and joined 
in the laugh. 

‘*T suppose you've made enough to buy 
new stock with ?” suid Mr. Drew. 

“Yes, sir. I could set up half a dozen 
stands ; but, after this, I should always 
be expecting a depression in stocks. You 
may enjoy Black Fridays, Mr. Drew ; but 


| one is enough for me.” 


** What do you c:lculate to do ?” the 
gentleman asked. 

“I’ve made enough to go to schoo] for 
three months or more, sir ; and I think I 
shal! start in and study.” 

**Goit,” said Uncle Daniel ; ‘‘ and when 
you want a place, just let me know.” 

The above are simple samp.es of Mr. 
Drew’s interest in matters that are usually 





Mr. Drew persisted. 

“Why, Id rather learn how to fix 
clocks when they won't go, and locks! 
when they won't latch, and engines when 
they get cranky, and such things. I'll bet 
I could make that old latch 0’ yourn work 
like a daisy now, and I ain’t never learned 
anything so far.” 

**Go to work at the lock, Johnny,” said 
the gentleman, *‘ and we'll see.” 

And he didsee. Jobnny fixed the lock, 
and after that was apprenticed to a tinker, 
and turned out well. 

On another cccasion, a petty theft had! 





of small account to business men. He 


| sew what others passed by unnoticed, and 


cared little for what others thought he 
ought to be moved by.—[ Eleanor Kirk, in 
Zion’s Herald. 


BRUTALITY IN FICTION. 

Few things, says Vernon Lee in the 
‘*Contemporary Review,” strike me more 
in old fiction, especially if we go back a cent- 
ury, than the curious callousness which 
many of its incidents reveal ; a callous- 
ness not merely to many impressions of 
diszust and shame, which to the modern 











mind would counterbalance the pleasure 
of mere droll contrast, as is so constantly 
the case in Rabelais (where we can’t laugh 
because we have to hold our nose), but 
also to impressions of actual pain at 
the pain, moral or physical, endured 
by the person at whom we are laugh- 
ing; at indignation at the baseness 
or cruelty of those through whose 
agency that comic person is made 
comic. After all, a great deal of what 
people are pleased to call the healthy sense 
of fun of former days is merely the sense 
of fun of the boy who pours a glass of 
water down his companion’s back, of the 
young brutes who worry an_ honest 
woman in the street, of the ragamuflins 
who tie a saucepan to a cat's tail and hunt 
it along. Sometimes it is even more 
deliberately wanton and cruel; it is the 
spiritual equivalent of the cock-fighting 
and bull-baiting, of the amusement of 
what Michelet reckons among the three 
great jokes of the Middle Ages: ‘‘La 
grimace du pendu.” It is possible that 


we may at some future period be in danger | ~ 


of becoming too serious, too sympathizing, 
of losing our animal spirits ; but I don’t see 
any such danger in the present. AndIdo 
see that it is a gain, not only in our souls, 
but in the actual influence on the amount 
of good and bad in the world, that certain 
things which amused our ancestors, the 
grimace of the dupe, of the betrayed 
husband, of the kicked servant, should no 
longer amuse, but merely make us sorry 
or indignant. Let us laugh by all means, 
but not when others are crying. 


HOW TEA IS MADE IN THE EAST. 


ThejHunnias (Himalayan natives) drink 
tea which comes from China in small 
packets, made up of the large leaves, 
small branches, seeds, etc., forming a 
mass reduced to the smallest possible size 
by pressure, and rendered sometimes stil] 
more compact by a slight addition of 
sheep’s blood. The Hunnias travel great 
distances, living only on tea and what the 
Hindus call s‘éoo—that is, flour made 
from roasted beans or peas. To prepare 
the tea, they boil the leaves for some 
hours—all night, in fact, if they are in 
camp—in a small earthen pot; then they 
pour out the infusion into a large basin full 
of hot water, adding some salt and clari- 
fied butter (ghee), if they happen to have 
it. A)l these naturally make a kind of 
soup ; and the natives can live on it sev- 
eral months, and undergo severe fatigue, 
without taking any other nourishment. 

‘‘The method adopted by the Mongols 
and other Tartar tribes for the prepara- 
tion of tea in bricks is,” says Johnson in 
his ‘‘ Chemistry of Common Life,” “‘ it is 
believed, that which extracts from the 
leaves the greatest possible amount of 
nourishment. 
fine powder, and boil it in the alkaline 
water of the steppes, adding some fat and 
salt, after which they pour off the liquid, 
leaving the deposit. They drink twenty, 
even forty, glasses of this liquid in the 
day, mixing in it some honey and butter 
with a little roast meat ; but with only a 
litle milk instead of the meat, they can 
subsist many weeks with this drink for 
sole sustenance. Pa s Journal. 


WHICH “WAS THE IMBECILE? 

‘‘There’s always some fool to jump off 
a train and get hurt,” said the brakeman, 
“‘and frequently the one who jumps fs 
just the man who always claims that he 
knows better and gives other people lect- 
ures for their foolhardiness. I'll never 
forget the little thing that happened one 
day as we were going into Indianazolis. 
On the train was a sheriff who had in 
charge three imbeciles whom he was tak- 
ing tothe asylum. They were not hand 
cuffed nor tied in any way, but were per- 
mitted to run about the car just as they 
wanted to. On board was a passenger 
who complained about this a good deal. 
He thought the imbeciles should be tied 
up. ‘They haven’t any more sense than 
to go and jump off the train,’ he sald, 
‘and they should be better taken care of.’ 


They scrape the tea into} - 





But the sheriff he just took things easy, 
and said he guessed they were all right. 
Weil, as we were going into Indianapolis 
I was standing on the rear platform. This 
complaining passenger came out, with his 
grip in his hand and his shiny silk hat on 
his head. As we came toa street-crossing 
he said, ‘ Guess I'll get off here,’ and be- 
fore I could do anything to stop him he 
jumped. He probably thought we were 
running slow, but those things are very 
deceptive. He landed on his feet, but he 
didn’t stay there long. He just assumed 
the shape of a half circle, bent the wrong 
way to be comfortable for him, and ended 
up with his nose in the mud and his heels 
in the air. Then he spread out and fell 
flat, kind o’ sprawling out as if he wanted 
to cover the whole street. But the fun- 
niest thing was that as I turned to go into 
the car I found one of the imbeciles look- 
ing out the door. He grinned as if he 


was never so delighted in his life and ut 
tered : * The darned fool did jump, didn’t 
he ?’”’—[ Exchange. 





~ Salt Rheum 


Is one of the most disagreeable diseases caused by 
impurity of the blood. The skin becomes dry and 
hot, grows red and rough, and often breaks into 
painful cracks, while small watery pimples appear 
in great numbers, discharging a fine, sticky fluid. 
The power which Hood's Sarsaparilia has over this, 
as overall blood diseases, is really wonderful. It 


purifies the blood and expels the humor, and the 
skip heals without a soar. 


Entirely Cured 
Mr. Willlam Spies, firm of Spies & Sage, Elyria, 
Ohio, was a great sufferer from erysipelas and salt 
rheum, caused by handling tobacco. At times they 
were so bad they would crack open and bleed. He 
tried various preparations, and finally his friend in 
duced him to try Hood’s Sarsavarilia. He says 


“after takin mp p bettie I was greatly pleased with 
the result. have taken four bottles, and am 
entirely well.” 


From 108 to 135 

“] was seriously troubled with salt rheum for three 
years, and received no benefit from medical treat 
ment. I saw the advertisement of the good Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla was accomplishing, and decided to 
take it. The result is that I am entirely cured of 
salt rheum, and my weight has increased from 108 
pounds when I began to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, to 
135 at the present time.” Mrs, ALICE SMITH, Stam 
ford, Conn. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all Uruggiste. $1; six for 8. Prepared by 
C. 1, HOOD & CO., Apothecar.es, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Pollar — 


Mason & Hamlin 


ORGANS: j PIANOS: 


Highest Hon- New mode of 
oO = atall Great Stringing. Do 

World’s Exhi- not require one- 
bitions for, quarter as 
eighteenyears.¥ much po as 
One hundred ¥& 
Styles, $22. to 
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ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 


600 Teapot. Boston. 46 E.14th St. (Union Sq.), 
N. Y. 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











Populr-Powerfl Furnace 


Have a world-wide — for satisfactorily 
heating private or public buildings. 

Have more conveniences for saving fuel and 
labor, are absolutely gas and dust tight, and are 
the cheapest furnaces to use, Send for circulars. 
RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 
Mfrs., (ESTABLISHED 1849,) 


232 & 234 Water St., New York. 
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KEEPING HIS OWN COUNSEL. 


The following incident in the career of 
Phil Sheridan was related by a general 
who commanded a brigade of the first 
division of the Nineteenth Army Corps 
under General William H. Emory. The 
army of the Shenandoah had _ been 
stampeding variously before Sheridan 
took command. Contemplated move- 
mepts were known and discussed by 
brigadier and camp-follower long before 
they were made, and a military secret 
kept from corps commanders was a thing 
upheard of in that army. 

In due time, after assuming command, 
Sheridan was ready fora move ; and, ona 
certain day (if my memory serves me, it 
was August 9, 1864), he issued the simple 
order to his army: ‘“‘ We shall move to- 
morrow morniog. Put threedays’ rations 
into your haversacks, and be ready to go!” 

And now arose the question, ‘‘ Where 
are we going?” It was a question of 
interest and of moment. The brigadiers 
of the Nineteenth Corps repaired that 
evening to the quarters of General Emory 
to find out. But he could not inform 
them. He was in a stew as wel) as they. 
He could only tell them that he had orders 
to be ready to move at daylight. It was 
decided unanimously that this would not 
answer. Surely, the generals of the army 
ought to know. 

‘‘Hold on!” said Emory. ‘I'll find out 
which way wo are going, at all events.” 

And he drew out his writing materials 
and wrote a very polite note to General 
Sheridan, asking which way he should be 
prepared to start his teams in the morn- 
ing. 

And this note he sent by a member of 
his staff to headquarters, and the briga- 
diers waited anxiously for the auswer. 
Ere long, the messenger returned with the 
following verbal response : 

“General Sheridan’s compliments to 
General Emory, and he will let him know 
which way to start his teams 7n tie morn- 
ing /”—[Selected. 


REAWAKENED MEMORY. 


Two years ago, a young man living ina 


‘Yes, sir.” 

‘*Why do you trim them in such a pe 
cullar way ?” 

**T don’t know what you mean.” 

‘* Why, the flames are all alike.” 





;would not have them uneven, would 
| you?” 

“‘No,” answered the stranger, wilh a 
jsmile. ‘‘But it speaks well for your 
carefulness. Why, I should think one of 
the flames would fit all the others exactly 
if it were superimposed on them.” 

“«* Superimposed !’ Isn’t that word 
used in geometry ?” 

“Certainly. If polygons, having equal 
sides and angles—” 

Before the stranger could finish his sen- 
tence the student threw down his broom, 
rushed frantically out of the church, ran 
across the street and into his house, where 
he astonished his mother by exclaiming, 
in tones of triumph, ‘‘ Mother, I know 
that the square of the hypothenuse of a 
right angled triangle is equal to the sum 
of the squares of the other two sides |” 

In a moment his schoo] knowledge had 
come back to him, flashed into his mind 
by the mention of the superlmposed fig- 
ures —[Selected. 








Tur Bisuor Won THE PRizE.—A good 
story is told of the witty Archbishop 
Whately. On one occasion he was ina 
field near Dublin, where some men were 
at work in a hay-field. ‘‘ Now, my lads,” 
said the Archbishop, ‘‘ you all see that 
tree yonder?” pointing to a large tree 
several hundred yardsaway. ‘‘ Yes, your 
Grace,” they all said. ‘‘ Well,” said the 
Archbishop, ‘‘the man who touches that 
tree first shall have this half-crown.” The 
men got ready for the race, ‘‘ Now, 
then,” shouted the Archbishop, ‘‘one, 
two, three, and away!’ Off the men 
started, each doing his best. When about 
one-third of the way to the tree, they 
heard the sound of quick steps behind 
them, and soon the tall figure and long 
legs of the Archbishop swept past them 
With a triumphant laugh the Archbishop 
touched the tree, and put the half crown 
into his pocket. But, after they had 





Vermont village, having finished his aca- 
demical education, was ready to enter 
college. But just before the day appointed | 
for his examinations he was taken ill. 
After several weeks of suffering he slowly 
recovered his health, but discovered that 
his mind had lost the knowledge acquired 
by six years of hard study. Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics all were gone, and his 
mind was a blank in respect to his pre- 
paratory studies. His doctor prescribed 
that he should rest his mind and familiar- 
ize himself with the few simple details of 
light work. 

He obeyed the advice, and found, in his 
old havit of doing little things carefully, 
the schoolmaster that brought back his old 
knowledge. 

Before his illness the young man, in 
order to earn a little money, had taken 
care of the village church ; sweeping it 
cut, cleaning the Jamps, and doing all the 
work of a sexton. He now resumed this 
work, and, by the physician’s advice, 
tried to keep his mind from puzzling itself 
about its loss of memory. Several weeks 
went Ly without bringing any chenge in 
his mental condition, 

One Sunday eveuing a stranger entered 
the church, and, as the sermon was a dull 
one, gazed ourelessly around until his atten- 
tion was attracted by the lamps on the wall. 
He noticed that all the wicks were so care- 
fully trimmed that there was not an irreg- 
ular flame to be geen. He wondered as to 
who could be the careful sexton, and, 
happening to be in the place the following 
Sunday, he again noticed the same uni- 
form trimming of the wicks. 

Passing the church the next day, and 
seeing the door open, he walked quietly 
in and saw the young sexton sweeping out 
the central aisle. Looking closely at the 
young man, the stranger asked, ‘* Do you 
do all the work about the church ?” 

“cs Yes, sir,” 


acknowledged him as the winner, each 
of the losers was presented with a half- 
crown. 


A bore in one of the hotels, Monday 
evening, caught the laugh inastyle he 
richly merited, after he had wearied the 
dozen or more gentlemen sitting around 
with his loud and incessant gabble. He 
had hauled his chair about the room, de- 
livering his ideas at the closest obtainable 
range, and was just closing the list upon 
a demure-looking gentleman buried studi- 
ously in a newspaper. The quiet man 
had lost his right arm and wore a false 
gloved hand. The nuisance planted his 
chair immediately in front of him and 
plunged into one of his inane harangues. 
The annoyance was tolerated for a few 
minutes, when, with a stealthy movement, 
the quiet man unfastened the attachments 
of the false arm and it dropped to the 
floor. The garrulous bore checked his 
tongue, aghast, and, with feigned horror, 
his victim started to his feet, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘Man, you have ruined me; you 
have talked my arm off!’ Amid screams 
of laughter the bore Jeaped from his seat 
and fled.—[Omaba (Ne}.) Bee. 








Luck anv Lasor.—Luck is waiting for 
something to turn up. 

Labor, with keen eyes and strong will, 
will turn up something. 

Luck lies in bed and wishes the post- 
man would come and bring him news of 
a legacy. 

Labor turns out at six o’clock, and with 
busy pen or ringing hammer Jays the 
foundation of a competence. 

Luck whines. 

Labor whistles. 

Luck relies on chances. 

Labor on character. 

Luck slips down to indigence. 

Labor strides up to independence,— 


“Oh! But they ought to be. You} 


Everybody knows the symptonis attend- | 
ing coughs and colds, but the dangerous 
character of these ailments is not so well 
understood. When a cold settles upon 





| Cherry Pectoral is the only remedy that 





lt Will Save Your Life. 


Catarrh prevails in this country to an 
alarming extent. It is a troublesome and 
disgusting disease, usually induced by neg- 
lected colds, and, if allowed to become 


the lungs, {f the blood is tainted with | chronic, produces Bronchitis, and often 
Scrofula, or the system is weak, Catarrh | 
or Consumption is sure to follow. Ayer’s | 


terminates in Consumption. Ernest H. 
Darrah, Tollesboro, Ky., writes: “A year 
ago I was afflicted with Catarrh. On 


| may be uniformly relied upon for the cure | bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured 
of coughs and colds. J. J. Rawson,|me.” Miss Eva A. Hall, Ipswich, Mass., 
Buckingham C. H., Va., writes: “For! writes: “For any one who is troubled 


cold, with cough and frequent 


Spitting of Blood. 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured me entire- 
ly.” Mrs, R. Campbell, Woodville, Ont., 
writes: ‘I was troubled, for five years, 
with an affection of the throat and lungs, 
coughing severely the whole time. I used 
different preparations, and was treated by 
several physicians, without effect. I final- 
ly tried Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and be- 
fore finishing one bottle was completely 
cured.” Dr. W. K. Gann, Monticello, 
Ky., writes: “I have been troubled with 
Bronchitis, since early youth, and am now 
37 years of age. I owe my life to Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral.’ Dr. J. H. Quirk, Ful- 
ton, Kans., writes: ‘Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral saved my life twenty years ago. It 
is « favorite medicine in my family.” 


writes: 


While in this condition, she was strongly 
Lowell, Mass., to make a trial of 


Which it has never failed to cure.” 


several weeks I suffered from a frightful | 





with Catarrh, there is nothing so helpful 
as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


It Cured Me 


of this troublesome complaint, when otier 
remedies afforded no relief.” Dr. F- 
Schley, Frederickstown, Md., writes: “ In 
pulmonary cases, of an acute character, or, 
of catarrhal origin, I find Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral invaluable.” Dr. F. E. Pape, 
Sandusky, Ohio, writes: “I have used 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my practice, 
and, in connection with Ayer’s Pills, find 
it an invaluable remedy for colds, coughs, 
and the inflammations that follow them 
upon the throat and lungs. We have no 
other remedy which I consider so sure in 
its effects.’ C. H. Pierce, Moline, Tl., 
writes: ‘Catarrh had nearly destroyed 
my sense of tuste and smell. Ayer’s Cher. 
ry Pectoral effected a complete cure.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Hus effected many wonderful cures. Mrs. Mary K. Whitcomb, Hartford, Coun., 
“Some yeirs ago my mother had an obstinate cough, with severe pains 
in the chest, and several attacks of bleeding from the lungs. She was very much 
reduced in strength, and believed herself about to become a victiin of Consumpti mM. 


recommended by Rev. Dr. Blanchard, of 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


She did so, and by its use was restored to perfect health. Since her recovery the 
Pectoral has been her sole dependence for colds, coughs, aud all similar troubles, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., (Analytical Chemists), Lowell, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 


The “Standard” Galvanized Wire Nettings. 
For Poultry Runs, Fish Ponds, 





visrias, 





TRADE MARK. 
Garden Fencing, Vine Training, Lawa 
Fencing. 


The ‘‘Invincible” Hatcher. The simplest and 
best in the market. How to raise Poultry, Pigeons, 
Birds, Dogs, &c., and make It profitable. Designs of 
Poultry Houses, Dog Kennels, &c, Poultry and Dog 
Fixtures of allkinds. Howto adorn the Garden and 
Lawn. Fencing of all kinds. Illustrated Catalogue, 
quarto size, 8 pp., containing above information 
and much more, sent on receipt of 15 cts. Address 


BROCKNER & EVANS, 
Mfrs. and Importers, 422 Weat Street, N. Y. City. 


FAC-SIMILE, FOR SHAVING. 
i Ba The Genuine Yankee Soap, 
Has never been 
equaled in the rich- 
ness and perma- 
pence of its lather. 
Especially adapt- 
ed for heavy beards 
and a delicate skin. 
Standard forquality 
in the U. 8. Navy. 
Has been counter- 
feited more than 
any other soap in 
the world. Notice 
the engraving and 

avoid imitations. 


TA REN A 








M, CHESTER CONN, 
| WILLIAMS & BROTHERS | 


CHEMISTS AND APOTHECARIES, 
Prevent couinci Sor ciemtare nt bea 


ALL DRUGGISTS KEEP IT. Trial Sample for 12 | 
THE J. B, WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbure, ( 2 Gente, 
Formerly Witiiams & Bros., Manchester, 1840. 








ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


ts merits asa WASIi BLUE have been fu.ly testec 





and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
zrocer ought to have tt on sale. Ast him for tt 
OR WILTRERGER Prom ON Saeene $a CH Bw 


_ $e 


ANTE An active “an or Woman in 
every county to sell our 
oods. Salary 875 per Month and Expenses. 
FREE 


vanvassing Outfit and Particulars > 
STaNnDARD Sitves-Wake Co., Boston, Mass. 











Man Wanted © si? 








‘‘Do you trim the lamps ?” 


[Richard Cobden. 


. Responsible house. References ex 
Y& BROS.12 Barclayit..N.¥e 


in his localit 
changed. Gk 





THE LINE SELECTED BY THE U. S. Qov’T 
TO GARRY THE FAST MAIL. 






Burlineten 


Route 


U.6.80.8.4 


it Is the only line with its own track from 


CHICACO TO DENVER, 
Either by way of Omaha, Pacific jJunc., St. Joseph, 
Atchison or Kansas City. 

It connects In Union Depots with through trains from 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON 
and all Eastern points. it is the principal line to 
SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND & CITY OF MEXICO 
it traverses all of the six great States of ILLINOIS, 
WA, , NEBRASKA, KANSAS, COLORADO 


with branch lines to all their important cities and 


towns. 

From CHICAGO, PEORIA or ST. LOUIS, It runs 
every day in the year from one to three elegantly 
equiped through trains over its own tracks between 
Chicago and Denver, 

Chicago and Omaha, 
Chicago and Council Biuffs, 
Chicago and St. Joseph, 
Chicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas City, 
Chicago and Topeka, 
Chicago and Cedar Rapids, 
Chicago and Sioux City, 
Peorla and Council Bluffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Qmaha, 
St. Louis and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Denver 
Kansas City and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Omaha, 
For all points in Northwest, West and Southwest. 

Its equipment is complete and first class in every 

articular, and at all important points interlocking 

witches and Signals are used, thus insuring com- 
fort and safety. 

For Tickets, Rates, General Information, etc. 
regarding the Burlington Route, call on any Ticket 
Agent in the United States or Canada, or address 
T. J. POTTER ist V.P. & Gen, Mar., Cricaco. 

HENRY B. STONE, Asst. Gen. Mar., CHicaao. 

PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Aat., Cxicaao, 
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IVORY 
SOAP 


Ox; Pure. 


Send for some. 


Pree of charge. A full size cake of Ivory Soa} 
will be sent to any one whocan not get it of their 
grocer, if six two-cent stamps, to pay postage, are 
sent to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati. Please 
mention this paper. 





LE ADING SCHOOLS. 
RST TLAGHER 


AMERICAN 
yand FOREIGN, 
provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
Schoo! and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 

AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE,7 East 14th St..NewYork. 


A HOME =C yt FOR GIRLS AND 
you ae LADI&£ 
Darien, Conn., 
will reopen at the residence of Mrs. M. E. Mead, 
Darien, Coun., Oct. 1, 1885. 

The school offers to a limited number of pupils a 
refined Christian home. Superior advantages in 
langusges, music and art, lectures, travel class, 
Bibie studies, C. L. S. C. readings. 

For circulars address Mrs. M. E. - MEAD. 


ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Full course of study. Full corps of teacher 
Next year opens September 10, 1885. 
Address PROFESSOR JOHN 8. SEWALL, 








VLABSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Madison Ave.. ater 125th &t., New York 


ty. 

P upils completing the college preparatory course 
admitted to Wellesley College witnout further ex- 
amination, Boarding pupils at moderate terms. 

MISS NORTH AND MISS BARNES, Principals. 


Ge .DEN mae. ay | 
ridgeport, Co 
ror young me and little 74 
address MISS SMILY N&LSON 
OME &C HOOL FOR BOYS, 
Dummer Agetome. Gea Byfield, Essex 
un 





For circulars 
, Principal. 


ase. 
. Boys fi "for Harvard and other 

colleges, and for scien schools. a farm of over 

three hundred acres bel school and 


to the 
etijotas © the Academy yard. a tactitien for air. 
water bathing, Rooms heated b 
Address JO owt W. PERKINS. 
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COLLEGE, Oberlin, O- offers 
We de 


Oberlin 3% = 


lgious influences ; aan, te 
last year. Calendar sent free by Mr. J. sid staaenta 














OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Mustc.—Undeér the Col- 
lege management. Full corps of first-class instruct- 
ors in Theory, , Stringed Tn 
Piano, Organ, Strin n- Ob lj 
t Addre: 
Pro FB. —., “Director. rs er 10. 
ROCKLAND COLLECE, 
NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N.Y. 
A high grade and successful school for’ both sexes. 
Music and Art specialities. Moderate rates. Enter at 
any time. Send for Catalogue H. BA 
Dax UNDER -- ft el 
MADE TO ORDER. 
IN SILK, WOOL, MERINO, and GAUZE, 
These garments are made expressly for our 
trade, of ribbed goods 
MRS. WOODWARD, 

15 East Fourteenth St., New York City. 
Catalogues sent free on application, 
WHITE AND DECORATED 
Fine French Ohina and Best Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES, 

Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pleces.. $12 00 
Fine White French China hove nt Sets, <r) p’cs 22 00 
Goid-band China Tea Sets ~~ 0; white 7 Ww 

Richly Decorated China Rw 
Decorated Chamber Set {0 pleces, 64 
Decor sted Dinner Sets, all colors and emit: 
Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps,ete. 3 w 
ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Tllustrated Cata!ogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application, Estimates and information furn ished 
HADLEY’'S, 1-17 Oooper Institute, N. Y. oy. 
Orders packed and placed on car or steamer free 
of charge. Sent C.O.D. or on receipt of P.O, M. order. 


ARTISTIC 


WALL AND CEILING 
DECORATIONS 


Now on exhibition at our Fifth Avenue Retail 
Branch (cor. of 30th Street). The most extensive 
display of Wall and Ceiling Paper Decorations that 
has ever been submitted to the public of New York. 
It includes not only our own new line of Wall 
Papers, but carefully selected specimens of the 
most esteemed manufactures of Foreign Nations. 





ez 
il 


Over 30 New Designs, in all styles, Ancient and 
Modern, can be seen in actual use at our Fifth Av 
enue Branch. 

It provides a covering for walls and ceilings, hav- 
ing the design in relief ; it is water-proof and prac 
tieably indestructible. It isasure protection from 
all external damp, and has valuable sanitary prop- 
erties, which appear to cover every requisits for a 
perfect wall and celling covering. 


FR. BECK & CO., 
FIFTH AVENUE RETAIL BRANCH: 
Corner of Fifth Avenue and 30th Street. 


MANUFACTORY AND RETAIL DE: 
PARTMENT: 


Cor. Seventh Avenue and 29th St., New York. 


N. B.—Estimates for Interior Decorations promptly 
furnished, presenting the highest artistic effects 
within the limits of judicious expenditure. 


James M’Creery & Co. 


call attention to their stock of Fall 





and Winter Dress Goods. In vari- 
ety, richness, and positive novelty, 
this season’s importations are un- 
surpassed. 
A visit of inspection is requested. 
Orders by 


Address 


mail promptly filled. 


Broadway, cor. 11th S8t., 


New York. 


Connecticut General 
Life Insurance 


Company, 
2! HARTFORD, Conn. 


This Company is- 
sues Policies upon the 
Life and Endowment 
Plans, in all well ap- 
proved forms. 

It offers unquestion- 
ed security, prudent 
management, and a 
liberal policy. Agents 
wanted. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Prest. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secy. 


THE 


PHOENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January ist, 1885. 








CASH CAPITAL, $2,000,000 00 
Reserve for unadjusted losses, 257,608 78 
Reserve for reinsurance, 1,236,661 1 
NET SURPLUS, 772,687 1 


TOTAL ASSETS, ‘$1. 1316,957 91 cy 


H. KELLOGG, President. 
A. W.JILLSON, Vice-President. 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Secretary. 
G. H. BURDICK, Assistant Secretary. 





H. M, MAGILL, Gen’! ‘est. Dep’t. Cincinnati, O. 
T.F.S me Gen’! at West. Dep't.Cincinnati,O. 
4. B. MAG Gen’l Ag’t Pacific Dept, San Francisco. 


JOHNSON, 


8 EAST 14TH ST. 


THE ATTENTION OF OUR CUSTOMERS AND 
THE PUBLIC IS CALLED TO OUR STOCK OF 
TRIMMED 


BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 


AMONG WHICH WILL BE FOUND THE LATEST 
AND MOST ELEGANT NOVELTIES Of THE PARIS 
MARKET. 

RICH AND BEAUTIFUL EFFECTS IN 


FANCY FEATHERS. 


ALL THE LATEST AND MOST DESIRABLE 
SHAPES IN UNTRIMMED 


HATS AND BONNETS, 


IN VELVET, PLUSH, FELT, AND FANCY MATE- 
RIALS. 


FULL LINES OF BLACK AND COLORED 


VELVETS AND PLUSHES. 


RICH EMBROIDERED EFFECTS IN CLOTH AND 
VELVET FOR CROWNS AND TRIMMINGS. 


BEAUTIFUL NOVELTIES IN BEADED CROWNS 
AND BANDEAUS, WINGS, ORNAMENTS, ETC. 
LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


FANCY RIBBONS. 


OUR STOCK OF 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


I8 ONE OF THE LARGEST AND BEST SELECTED 
IN THE CITY. 
ORDERS PROMPTLY 
TION GUARANTEED, 
OUR STOCK OF 


LACES AND LACE GOODS 


IS FULL OF THE LATEST NOVELTIES INTRO- 
DUCED FOR FALL WEAR, 


BERLIN WOOLS, FANCY GOODS, 
KID GLOVES, &c., 
AT POPULAR PRICES, 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


52 RUE DU FAUBOURG 
POISSONNIERE, PARIS. | 


FILLED AND SATISFAC- 


8 EAST 14TH ST., 
NEW YORK. 


BEST & CO. 








EXTRAORDINARY FACILITIES FOR THE OUT- 
FITTING OF 


BOYS, GIRLS, 


AND 


BABIES, 


WITH EVERYTOING, FROM 


HATS TO SHOES. 


Our new Fall and Winter Stock, now ready, 
is exceptionally attractive and fully up to our 
high standard of quality, while our low prices 
are maintained in every department. 


BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ 
Suits and Overcoats, 


Kilt Suits, Hats and Caps, Shirt Waists, Dress and 
Night Shirts, Ties, Scarfs and Bows, 
Collars aud Cuffs. 

MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
Cloaks and Dresses, 
Millinery, Lace and Embroidered Collars, Muslin 
Underwear, Corsets and Waists, including our cele- 

brated Perfect Walsts for Children, Aprons, 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, MERINO UNDER- 


WEAR, WORSTED GOODS, BOVS’ AND 
GIRLS SHOES, GOODS OF EVERY DE- 
SCRIPTION FOR 


INFANTS’ WEAR. 


And on our third floor (reached by elevator) a com- 
plete assortment of TOYS AND GAMES at very low 
prices. 


Mail Orders Have Careful Attention. 





60 and 62 W. 23d St. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOOD8s 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE AND 
ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE NO’ NOVEL ELTIES IN 


SUITS and CLOAKS and 
HATS and BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 
Black and Colored Silks 
Sutins, Velvets, and 
Plushes. 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND 
GLOVES 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN, 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS. 





LINENS, BLANKETS, AND CURTAINS, 
AT LOWER PRICES THAN HAVE RULED FOR 
YEARS. 


Ladies’ Muslin Underwear 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 





SEND POSTAL CARD FOR FALL CATALOGUE, 
WHICH WILL BE READY ABOUT OCTOBER 1. 
MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, Janvary %th, 1885. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Stament of tts 
affairs on the 31st December, 1884: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1s% 
— 1884, to 8ist Decem 





pia in eis iar pide Sp ‘$3,958,089 44 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1884............... 1,447,766 70 
Total Marine Premiums............. $5,408,796 | 14 
Se met BP guomam a 
uary, ’ ember, | 
Losses’ paid’ during the ——- 
same peri od........... $2,109,919 20 
Returns of —_ 
ums and 
Expenses .. -» $787,789 40 789 40 


rhe Company has the folio neendge Bn ets, viz: 


United States and State of 

York Stock, City, Bank and other 
BENDS ees ne Socteehecees secchron $8,776,685 00 

—~" sooured by Stocks, and other- 
OR ray Pl t SM AIR 2,005,100 00 

Real Estate and claims due the 
Cc pag estim ated at......... 440,000 00 
a otes & Bills Reoelvable. 1,454,959 73 
ye eee __ Boe 65 
Meo. ei. A $12,988,260 38 38 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- cer- 
— of pi — be ptiid to the ee 
ereof, or r renentetives, on on an 

after Tuesday the ous rat February 
The shee of 1880 
thereof, 


certificates of the 
will ae and to the holders 
or their | a ativer, on and after Tues. 
next, from which 


day, the of F 
date all interest thareen i - F 
cates tobe mood at time ef § payment, and 
cance. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 




















the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
ak we endin; og December, 1664, for wi = 
be issued on and Tuesday, 
Fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 
J. H OHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 
J.D. JO EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, LPHE OYN 
W. H. H. MOORE, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
JAMES LOW, CHAS. H, MA 
DAVID WILLIAM BRYCE, 
GORDON W, BURNHAM, JOHN ELLI 
A. RAVEN, JAMES G. UE E FOREST, 
WM. STURGIS, CHAS, D. LE 
BENJAMIN, 4. aed THOS. B. GODDING N, 
‘OSIA #0 CE K. THU: 
HORA Hay: WILLIAM ee 
ILLIAM E. DODGE, JOHN 1, RIKE 
WILLIAM H, 4 NI ENTON 8: 
. A. HAND, GEORGE BLI 
JOBN D. BENE Y E. HA 





JOHN D. JONES, nabbed 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H, H. MOORE, 24 Vico-Pree’t. 





A. A, RAVEN, 34 Vice-Free’t. 





